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N interesting records of the early colonial 

families of Maryland, and their holdings, 
we read of George Evelin, Lord of the Manor 
of Evelinton, in St. Mary’s; of Marmaduke 
Tilden, Lord of Great Oak Manor, in Kent; 
of Miles Cook, Lord of the Manor of Cook’s 
Hope, in Talbot; of Giles Brent, Lord of Kent 
Fort, on the Isle of Kent; of George Talbot, 
Lord of the Manor of Susquehannah, and 
Augustin Heerman, Lord of Bohemia Manor, 
in Cecil; and of Thomas Gerard, Lord of St. 
Clement’s Manor, in St. Mary’s.' 

It was from this stock, enlightened and 
forceful, that the Chesapeake colony derived 
that fine breed of worthies and gentlewomen 
who are remembered by their characteristic 
qualities—constancy to their conceptions of 
private obligation and the public good, single- 
hess of purpose and directness of pursuit, a 
patriotism as stubborn as it was lively and 
bluff, a proud simplicity of manners, and such 
4 genial enjoyment of the functions of host 
a8 imparted to the attitude of the guest the 
semblance of a gracious benefaction. Their 
very vices leaned to virtue’s side, for they 
Were spendthrift by generosity and convivial 

y high scorn of churlishness. And they were 
nothing if not English, chanting old English 
1 Johnson, «Old Maryland Manors.» 


staves and carols, and tripping to measures 
piped at Midland fairs; romping in English 
house games and field sports, and cultivating 
robust British appetites, refined in time by 
the fine art of their «darky» cooks. So, too, 
in the making of their wills and the consign- 
ing of their dust to dust, there was no relax- 
ing of their loyalty to the national traditions. 

Mistress Jane, widow of Cuthbert Fenwick 
of Fenwick Manor, legislator, councilor, com- 
missioner, died in 1660, leaving a will through 
which we catch glimpses of the wardrobe 
and toilet of a colonial lady of the period. To 
her stepdaughter Teresa she leaves the little 
bed, the mohair rug, and the yellow curtains, 
besides her taffeta suit and her serge coat, all 
her fine linen, her hoods and scarfs, « except 
the great one,» and her three petticoats— 
the tufted holland one, the new serge, and the 
spangled one. To her own three boys she 
gives that « great scarf,» and all her jewels, 
plate, and rings, except her wedding-ring, 
which goes to Teresa; and to each a bed and 
a pair of cotton sheets. To her stepsons 
Cuthbert and Ignatius, an ell of taffeta; to 
her negro maid Dorothy, her red cotton coat; 
and to Esther, the new maid, all the linen of 
the coarser sort. To Thomas, the Indian, two 
pairs of shoes and a match-coat; and to 
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Thomas’s mother, three yards of cotton. To 
the Rev. Francis Fitzherbert, a hogshead of 
tobacco annually for five years; and to her 
slave William, his freedom, provided he pay 
a hogshead every year to the church; and 
to the church, the same William, «to be a 
slave forever, if he shall ever leave her com- 
munion»; for had not her beloved brother 
William Eltonhead, and many of her dearest 
friends, «died by the bloody fangs of Puritan 
wolves »? 

The Fenwicks and the Darnalls, the Wroths, 
the Addisons, and the Lowes, and many more 
of the early provincial gentry who brought 
old English names from English country- 
sides, were jealous for the ascendancy of 
their national ways and manners, and insis- 
tent in imposing them on those of the colo- 
nial community whose names betrayed their 
«foreign» extraction—Germans and Dutch, 
Swedes and Danes and French, who have 
perpetuated their patronymics in Heerman, 
Comegys, and Hanson, in Duval, Lamar, Ri- 
caud, and Lecompte. 

I have elsewhere! written of a lady who, 
by her social distinction and her impressive 
personality, set the seal of her name upon the 
local annals, and engaged her descendants 
in competitions of love and honor to keep 
her memory green. In the records and ana 
of her time, Henrietta Maria Lloyd appears 
as «Madam» Lloyd, so denominated by the 
social courtesy which supplied the functions 
of alord chamberlain. That highly instructed 
and judicious chronicler, Dr. Samuel Alexan- 
der Harrison of Talbot, notes that this appel- 
lation was used by the provincial people of 
Maryland as a title of honor and dignity, be- 
stowed only upon women «of high degree,» 
as an equivalent for the « Lady» of English 
etiquette. «Madam» indicated the highest 
provincial grade; « Mistress » was one degree 
lower in the social scale; « Dame,» used only 
colloquially, has nowhere been discovered in 
the county records or in private letters or 
memoranda. If ever used by our colonial peo- 
ple, it quickly disappeared. 

In the person of Madam Lloyd we have 
the edifying spectacle of the daughter of a 
royalist and a Romanist, herself a devoted 
handmaid of her church, married once and 
again to a republican and Puritan, and yet 
beloved and honored on both sides. By her 
first marriage she was the mother of the rich- 
est man of his day in all the colonies, Rich- 
ard Bennett 3d; and by the second she be- 
came the progenitor of a breed of paramount 


1 See «Old Maryland Homes and Ways,» in THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE for December, 1894. 
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Americans. «Who, standing by her tomb,» 
says Dr. Harrison, «shall say the poorest 
praise this epitaph bestows is that she was a 
fruitful Leah? Who that knows how fondly 
and proudly a numerous progeny in several 
generations have loved to link her name with 
theirs, and call her mother, but must believe 
she was endowed with rare strength or charms 
of character to have so inspired her descen- 
dants?» The name of this beautiful and 
gracious lady stands for whatsoever is gentle 
in birth and breeding, for whatsoever is ex- 
cellent in character and conduct, for whatso- 
ever is of good report among the honorable 
men and women of old Maryland. 

The later « assemblies » of Annapolis, Mar!- 
borough, and Chestertown were hardly more 
«in vogue» than the yearly meetings of the 
Eastern Shore Quakers. Their curious quaint- 
ness, and the picturesque contrast they pre- 
sented to the radiant attire and libertine 
manners of the world’s people, who minuetted 
and coquetted in manor-houses, and caroused 
and ruffled in cockpits and bowling-courts, 
drew Romanists and « English Catholics» to 
the doors of their sober conventicle, and filled 
its leafy approaches with profane chariots and 
chairs, and prancing steeplechasers and side- 
saddled palfreys. So it happened that to the 
yearly meeting held at Third Haven, near 
Talbot Court-House, in the year 1700, there 
came by opposite ways, through groups of 
booths erected by the graceless and irrever- 
ent for the sale of trumpery and tipple, a 
Quaker maiden mounted on a pillion behind 
her father, and two plumed and rapiered cava- 
liers gaily curveting. The wimpled maid, 
whose overcoming charms still bloom in tra- 
dition, was Sarah Covington of Somerset, 
and the prancing cavaliers were the brothers 
Edward and Philemon Lloyd, sons of Madam 
Henrietta Maria aforesaid. Immediately the 
pretty lads, with a sudden equal passion, loved 
the wimpled maid, and yearned for her; and 
each conceived a cunning purpose, proper to 
the country and the time, and shrewdly held 
his peace. 

When the meeting was over, the brothers, 
each taking his cunning scheme in hand, 
mounted and galloped away, taking different 
ways; and they rode hard, laughing as they 
rode, for joy of their boyish artifice. After 
lingering for a while in places remote from 
the highway, where was no fear of discovery 
by any chance acquaintance, and so that the 
slower Quaker folk might have time to re 
gain their homes, they rode on into Somerset 
—and met at their charmer’s gate. First 
they swore, then they blushed, and then 
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they laughed loud and long. Phil said, « Let 
her be for whichever, you or I, did see her 
first»; and Ned, the elder and the heir, as- 
sented. Then said Phil, «No sooner had I 
taken my place in the meeting than I beheld 
the girl, and loved her.» And Ned said, «I 


passed the night before the meeting at the 
(Peach-Blossom) farm; and at the foot of 
the hill, turning into the gate at the water- 
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IN OLD CHESTERTOWN. 


mill, I saw this girl on a pillion behind her 
father, and they inquired the way to the 
meeting-house; and I loved her.» Then Phil 
rode back to Talbot, and Ned dismounted at 
the gate, and led his horse to the porch. 
Thus in 1703 Sarah Covington became the 
wife of the heir, and mistress of Wye House. 
She it was who in 1733 built with « English » 
brick the house of «Readbourne» in Queen 
Anne’s County, that typical colonial man- 
sion, still in excellent preservation, and 
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showing an imposing pile fitted with ma- 
terials brought over from England, where 
the noble hall and the broad stairway of the 
period confer a characteristic distinction. 

Sarah Covington’s grandson, Richard Ben- 
nett Lloyd, was a captain in the English Life 
Guards. In 1775 he married Johanna Leigh, 
daughter of John Leigh, Esquire, of North 
Court, Isle of Wight. I doubt if a comelier cou- 
ple than this en- 
gaging pair ever 
sat to the tricksy 
pencil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 
His picture of the 
handsome guards- 
man, now at Wye 
House, shows that 
scarlet captain 
standing among 
fine old trees, with 
a pike in his hand, 
men of his troop 
near by,and White- 
hall in the back- 
ground. 

In his romantic 
portrait of Johan- 
na, that delecta- 
ble damsel is rep- 
resented as 4a 
sandaled Rosalind 
of seventeen, carv- 
ing the name of 
her sweetheart on 
a tree in the park 
at North Court. 
Thus the pencil of 
Sir Joshua antici- 
pated the pen of 
Tennyson in the 
pretty idyllic prat- 
tle of «The Talk- 
ing Oak.» The 
picture, finished by 
Sir Joshua in 1775, 
and exhibited at 
Spring Gardens in 
1776, has been copied and engraved many 
times. It stands, without the frame, about 
six feet high, and is now one of the most 
admired examples of English art in the Roth- 
schild gallery. 

In 1783 Captain Lloyd brought his wife 
to Annapolis, and spent two years in that 
courtly capital. He returned to England i in 
1785, and then to Maryland again in 1787, 
where he died, and was buried among his peo- 
ple. His widow, the fair Johanna, married 
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Francis Bickford, Esquire, of Basing Park. 
In 1791 we find her shipping to the master 
of Wye live hares and rabbits for breeding. 
«And we have been thinking,» she writes, 
“of sending some Partridge eggs, which, if 
they arrive good, you may make a Hen set 
on them»—a happy touch of country cun- 
hing, as « soothfast » and homely as Rosalind’s 
reference to the conie, «that you see dwell 
where she is kindled.» 

A locket set in pearls, showing miniature 
portraits of the guardsman and his bride, 
is a treasured heirloom of Mr. Lowndes of 
«Blenheim»; and a notable portrait of Cap- 
tain Lloyd, by Charles Willson Peale, is pre- 
served in the Pennington family of Balti- 
more. 

A granddaughter of Madam Henrietta 

aria was Dorothy Blake, so archaically 
Winsome in the portrait supposed to be by 
Kneller. Her father was Charles Blake, of 


an old Hampshire family, and she was mar- 





ried to Dr. Charles Carroll, of the elder 
branch of the ancient Irish house of Carrolls 
of «Ely O’Carroll» He accumulated a vast 
estate, and became prominent in public af- 
fairs in Maryland. The pretty Dorothy gave 
him a son of whom the Carrolls of the elder 
line have ever been jealously proud—Charles 
Carroll, best known as «the barrister,» author 
of the « Declaration of Rights,» and a leader 
of the Revolution, unquestionably the ablest of 
his name, although his renown as publicist, 
jurist, and statesman has been obscured by 
the more glaring light of his somewhat spec- 
tacular namesake, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton. The hope so significantly expressed 
in the epitaph of Dorothy Blake was ful- 
filled in the career of the barrister: «She 
left Issue two Sons and one Daughter, who 
inherit her Beauty, and to be hoped they will 
her Virtues.» 

I find an interesting letter addressed by 
the barrister’s father to his kinsman Sir Dan- 
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iel O’Carroll, residing in London. It is dated 
« Annapolis, in Maryland, Sept. 9th, 1748.» 


. . . | comfort myself and Endeavour to be 
satisfied in this wild part of the Globe. I have 
not had the pleasure of seeing either of your 
Nephews, or of hearing of or from them, and 
[ can not say but I am glad they have chosen 
to fix at St. Christopher’s rather than here, by 
reason I think that place, or other West India 
Islands, are the most probable places for young 
gentlemen to get into business and make some- 
thing of a Fortune. I assure you, if I were 
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never fails to stir the heart of the old Mary. 
lander with lively motions of admiration and 
affection—Governor Tom Johnson, that auv- 
dacious and stubborn patriot, of whom John 
Adams said that he was one of four citizens 
of Maryland and Virginia «without whom 
there would have been no Revolution »; al- 
though, in affected scorn of him, a British 
officer, writing to his people at home, had 
assured them « there is no need to be alarmed 
by all this noise in the Colonies, which is 
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Young, and had not the charge of a family, 
and an Interest I can not get rid of, I would 
not stay here. My brother John, some years 
ago, had resolved to go to the West Indies, 
Spanish Islands and Main, and in his Passage, 
with other gentlemen, from Barbadoes to An- 
tigua, the vessel and all were lost—which 
leaves me the only son of the Family you men- 
tion. But by this I do not expect to inherit 
Clonlisk, Ballibritt Leap, Castle Town, or any 
other Part, or a foot in Ely O’Carroll. Trans- 
portations, sequestrations, acts of Settlement, 
infamous Informations for loyalty, and other 
Evils, forbid. 


In a storied burial-ground in Frederick, 
«in his narrow bed,» sleeps one whose name 





mainly made by a boy named Tom Johnson.” 
«That pestilent Rebel» of the British War 
Office was the trusty, loving friend of Wash- 
ington, whom he nominated to be commander- 
in-chief of all the armies of the United Col- 
onies; member of the first Congress, and of 
the convention which adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; first governor of 
Maryland, and an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court; and he was twice urged to 
accept the portfolio of Secretary of State. 
He was in his day the first citizen of Mary- 
land, and in all the colonies the Revolution 
disclosed no wiser, stronger, sweeter charac- 
ter than his who joined the fortitude of the 
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warrior with the fore- 
sight of the statesman 
in the temperament of 
an eager, dauntless boy. 

To Mrs. Sara Andrew 
Shafer, a lady who has 
written gracefully and 
lovingly of «Old Fred- 
erick,» I am indebted 
forreminiscences which 
curiously connect the 
name of the patriot- 
governor with that of 
a stanch old woman 
whose fame a patriot- 
poet has identified with 
the banner Tom John- 
son delighted to glorify. 
In the years following 
the Revolution, General 
Washington was on 
several occasions the 
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guest of Governor John- 
son in Frederick. Once, 
at a supper given in his 
honor at «The Tavern,» a cup of tea was 
poured (from a teapot still reverently cher- 
ished) by the hand of a young girl whom we 


' «To many people,» writes Mrs. Shafer, « Barbara 
Frietchie and her flag are all that there is of Frederick, 
and I would not willingly play iconoclast to one of the 
few picturesque figures in our country’s annals. But al- 
though Barbara was quite capable of confronting a 
hostile host, the fact remains that «On that pleasant 
morn in the early Fall» the Confederate army did not 
pass her house at all. Stonewall Jackson,thinking to call 
on his old friends, the Presbyterian pastor and his wife, 
passed up Second street to the parsonage; but finding 
that he could not see them, he wrote in his saddle a line 
Of greeting, casually noting the hour under his name. 
Vou. LI.—62. 
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all know now as Bar- 
bara Frietchie.' 

The two wives of 
Thomas Jennings John- 
son, the elder son of the 
governor, were charm- 
ing types of the finest 
womanhood of that 
time —bonny creatures, 
well bred and _ well 
taught, conscious of 
the superior station to 
which it had pleased 
God to call them, and 
balancing the burden 
of life on their comely 
shoulders with the deli- 
cate air proper to per- 
sons of quality. 

Of Charlotte Hesse- 
lius, of « Primrose,» near 
Annapolis, married to 
young Johnson in 1792, 
pretty stories, now 
amusing, now pathetic, 
are told of her engaging naughtinesses and 
tremendous little remorses; of her generous 
impulses, always irrational, and her wilful 


Thus we know that at «5 A. M.» he was leading his gray 
columns through a narrow way to the pike, leaving the 
creek and several houses between himself and the cot- 
tage of the old woman of whom he never heard, but 
whose name will be forever coupled with his own. 
«The day before the battle of South Mountain the 
Union troops did pass Barbara’s house, and the de- 
lighted old woman stood at the door, smiling, and wav- 
ing her little flag. General Reno, attracted by the 
venerable figure, stopped, and asked her age. ‘ Ninety- 
six» «Three cheers for ninety-six!» he called—and so 
rode on to his death» 
489 
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carelessness, provoking and delightful; of 
her coquetries and her magnanimities; of her 
high scorn of shabbiness and shams, and all 
the spiteful endearments of the Mrs. Can- 
dors of her set, whom she continually defied 
and tempted. Her mother, who was a mild, 
domestic poet, wont to beguile the accom- 
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Tho’ she loves a craped head and is fond of a 
train), 

In the morning her features she will not ex- 
pose, 

For the flounce of her cap almost touches her 
nose. 

When dressed, still her head has a great deal 
of trash on ; 
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modating Muse into innocent excursions of 
verse for the edification and entertainment 
of her offspring, has described Charlotte in 
rhymes more remarkable for maternal solici- 
tude and conscientious specification of details 
than for the divine afflatus: 


Good humoured but thoughtless (she can’t be 
called vain, 


If her gown is pinned crooked, ’t is made in the 
fashion ; 

Her handkerchief crimpt and quite up to her 
chin, 

But usually parted for want of a pin. 

Too thoughtless for conquest, too careless to 
please, 

No ambition she knows but to live at her ease. 
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Unconscious, she dreads not the tongues of 
her sex, 

And, unused to slander, she never suspects. 

She hates defamation ;—to give her her due, 


She is gentle to all, to her friendships most “ 


true. 

She is not without wit; chaste as Dian her 
breast ; 

But the lack of Economy spoils all the rest. 


Poor Charlotte! Incorrigible to the last, 
in sheer improvidence and wastefulness of 
love she wilfully gave her own life for the 
life of her unborn child. When they told her 
she must make the ghastly choice, the reck- 
less young mother, with characteristic « lack 
of Economy,» ransomed the baby, and «spoiled 
all the rest.» 

In due time her place was filled by the 
pretty little girl who is seen in her mother’s 
lap in Peale’s charming portrait of « Mrs. 
Elizabeth Russell and Child» The mother 
was the daughter of Captain Darby Lux, that 
enterprising skipper whose saucy little sloop, 
with only one companion, stands bravely for 
the commerce of Baltimore Town in 1752, in 
John Moale’s early drawing. Accompanying 
this portrait, and that of Governor Johnson 
and his family, are two delightful miniatures 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, one showing her 
in Oriental costume. 

By a decision of the House of Lords, in 
1800, in favor of the Rev. Bryan Fairfax, the 
title of Baron Fairfax of Cameron was ac- 
quired, and quietly pigeonholed along with 
other outworn vanities, by the Fairfaxes of 
Virginia and Maryland. In like manner, the 
heir to the title and estates of Kingsale and 
Ringrone, the oldest barony in Ireland, which 
included the questionable right to wear the 
baronial hat in the presence of royalty, is at 
this present writing enjoying bucolic peace 
and ease on his ancestral grounds of Cheston- 
upon-Wye, in Queen Anne’s County, con- 
templating with satisfaction his cattle and 
sheep (appropriately beasts of gentle blood 
and high degree), and wondering, if ever he 
gives a thought to the matter, how a gen- 
tleman, because he happens to be premier 
baron of Ireland, can fail to doff his beaver 
to a lady because she happens to be merely 
Queen of England. This is Dr. William Henry 
De Courcy, of the ancient stock of that name, 
whereof a branch was transplanted to Mary- 
land, about 1653, by younger sons of the house 
of Kingsale—descendants of that doughty 
Earl of Ulster whose prowess is celebrated 
in the ballad: 


So they gave this hearty honor 
To the bold De Courey race, 
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That they ever should dare their helms to 
wear 
Before the King’s own face. 


And when every head is unbonneted, 
They walk in cap and plume. 


The actual holder of the title inherits from 
a sailor who hailed from Rhode Island, and 
whose elevation to the dignities and emolu- 
ments of the barony was accomplished by an 
ingenious and complicated scheme of imposi- 
tion after the death of Gerald, the twenty- 
fourth baron, in 1759, that recalls the no- 
torious Tichborne conspiracy. It is even 
probable that Arthur Orton or his abettors 
may have found their inspiration and instruc- 
tions in the case of the De Courcys of « My 
Lord’s Gift » and Cheston-upon-Wye in Mary- 
land. The daughters of Gerald warmly es- 
poused the cause and claim of the Maryland 
family. A lady of the Kingsale connection, 
writing from London to William De Courcy 
of Cheston, in 1763, says: 

The late Earl was, in his latter days, weak 
in his understanding and open to Imposture, 
being greatly anxious to continue the honors 
of his Family with his name. A certain great 
Personage, and a party who had their own 
views, foisted in this man as his relation, tho’ 
*t is plain he is an Imposter, and deceived the 
Earl by information drawn from himself. ’T is 
not to the purpose to give an account of him. 
They call him a despicable Slave, who was bred 
a ropemaker and waterman. He is, however, 















the first peer in the Kingdom, and has actually 
exercised the Privilege of wearing his hat in the 
Royal presence. 


In a petition to the « Right Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled,» the daughters of the Earl of 
Kingsale assert that for some years before, 
and to the time of his death, his lordship 


laboured under a constant Indisposition of 
Mind, and was weak in his Understanding, 
easy of belief, open to Imposition, and a proper 
object for designing Persons to work upon, by 
whose Creatures he was constantly surrounded ; 
that in this Melancholy state of Mind it was 
first contrived by improper Insinuations to 
alienate his Affections from his said children, 
and then to introduce, as the real Heir male of 
that Antient Family, a person of the name of 
John Courey or De Courey, brought from a 
state of Obscurity and the lowest Degree in life 
a Common Boatman, then plying for Hire 
at Portsmouth in Great Britain; a Person before 
unheard of, and unknown to the Family... . 
Your petitioners are well assured, and doubt 
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not to prove if they are permitted to do so, 
that William De Courcy, Esq., of Queenstown 
in Maryland, is the real and true Heir male of 
the Family, and as such respected and consid- 
ered in that Country; and the late Lord, be- 
fore he fell into that Melancholy state of Mind, 
and the Hands of designing Persons, did pub- 
lickly declare that William De Coursey, son of 
Miles De Courcy, was the next Heir male of his 
Family. 


But these Eastern Shore De Courcys, being 
content with their terrapin and oysters and 
ducks, and the honorable regard of their 
neighbors, and especially wary of tedious and 
costly litigation, just «let the old thing go,’ 
while they concerned themselves rather for 
the independence of the colonies, and pro- 
ceeded to equip a gallant young captain for 
the army of the Revolution. So the Rhode 
Island boatman had it all his own way, and 
singing, 

Fare thee well, my trim-built wherry, 
Boat and oars and badge, farewell! 
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took coach for London, and immediately be- 
gan to talk to his betters « through his hat.» 
In the wainscoted drawing-room and li- 
brary at Cheston there are distinguished 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, notably those of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Augusta Saunders; Mistress Katherine 
Wetenhall as a Magdalen; and the beautiful 
Mistress Eliza Wetenhall, whose charms of 
person, albeit she was stupid and listless, 
are descanted upon with unction by Anthony 
Hamilton; and a portrait of Mistress Augusta 
Wetenhall by Leermans of Brussels. These 
found their way to the walls at Cheston 
through intermarriage of the De Courcys 
with the English families of Ro- 
zier, Notley, and Hall, people of 
much social consideration. 
Edward Lloyd 4th, surnamed the 
Patriot,' was gathered to his fa- 
thers on July 8, 1796, and his son, 
the fifth Edward, stepped into his 
place, and worthily represented 
him at Wye, at Annapolis, and at 
Washington; for he was a delegate 
to the General Assembly, member 
of the State Senate and presiding 
officer of that body, representative 
in Congress, United States senator, 
and governor of Maryland. The 
governor married before he had 
come of age, and at the celebration 
of his majority, when there was 
glorious junketing at Wye House, 
the infant heir, Edward 6th, then 
one year old, was mounted upon the 
great dining-table to lead the fair 
and gallant company in pledging his 
father’s health. After that we may 
imagine them singing together the 
song of «Sir Marmaduke »: 
He never turned the poor from 
the gate, 
Good man! Old man! 
But was always ready to break 
the pate 
Of his country’s enemee. 
What knight could do a better thing 
Than serve the poor and fight for his King? 
And so may every head 
Of an ancient familee ! 


For the governor was such a head of a fine 
old family as once was displayed in honorable 
effigy on many a creaking sign that swung 
from the arm of an oak before some roadside 
im in Merrie England. His ways were the 
good old ways of Talbot and Dorchester and 


' See «By the Waters of Chesapeake,» in THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE for December, 1893. 
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Kent. Every morning he made the round of 
his many farms, giving general directions 
through his overseers as to the management 
of his crops and live stock and the condition 
and treatment of his slaves. In his day the 
culture of grain had superseded that of to- 
bacco, which survived but sparsely in the 
patches that were the perquisite of the ne- 
groes, and Governor Lloyd was the most ex- 
tensive and the most successful wheat-grower 
in Maryland. He was a notable breeder of 
horses, horned cattle, and sheep, and the 
best blood of English stables was blended 
with that of the country horses on the farms 
at Wye. He helped to make the Durham cow 


MINIATURE OWNED BY MAS. SHIPPEN. 


the bucolic fashion in Talbot and Dorchester, 
and promoted emulation in the breeding of 
Merino lambs. His pleasures were those of 
the country gentleman of his time: he kept 
hounds and hunters, and took pride in the 
deer-park that his father had set up on Wye- 
town farm. In his youth he delighted in a 
spirited cocking-main, and was a fancier of 
the finest strains of game fowls; and when 
he reluctantly abandoned the sport, it was 
from no affectation of scruple on the score 
of humanity, but simply as an expression of 
his dislike for the coarse company the pit at- 
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tracted. Along the Wye and Chester rivers 
he was an ardent fowler: swans, wild geese, 
and ducks innumerable fell to his restless 
gun; and many and merry were the fishing- 
parties that danced on the bay in his pungies 
and canoes. So, too, was he «conspicuous as 
a member of jockey clubs and breeder of 
racing stock; entries from the governor’s 
stables were hailed on every course in the 
country.» ! 

It was his habit to return at noon from 
the circuit of his farms, first to a mint-julep 
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transmitted by the generations of the Lloyds; 
while the guests were served by old and 
trained domestics proud of their office and 
of the company, and accustomed to consid- 
eration and kindness. 

Governor Lloyd was a handsome man, and 
of distinguished presence, dignified without 
pomposity, and courtly without affectation, 
companionable, cheerful, kind, unconsciously 
condescending. If it takes three generations 
to make a gentleman, those three and more 
had gone to the making of his Puritan ances- 





DRAWN BY HARRY FENN. 


« BELMONT,» NEAR ELKRIDGE, THE SEAT OF THE DORSEYS OF MARYLAND. BUILT IN 1738, 


and a nap, and then to his family and his 
guests, who may be said to have formed 
a necessary part of the equipment of Wye 
House, so continual was the «company, 
which often included personages of the first 
distinction in the public life of the State and 
nation. The table, bountifully spread with 
the products of the fields and waters that 
might be seen from the windows of the din- 
ing-room, was richly appointed, and garnished 
with services of massive plate acquired and 
1 Dr. Harrison of Talbot. 


tor, the first of his name on the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, who gave their Welsh 
names to the Severn River in Anne Arundel 
and the Wye and Tred-Avon creeks in Talbot. 
The governor was a gentleman by natural 
selection and development. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that he had the gout. 

The governor’s sister Rebecca was that 
vivacious and dashing lassie who, when Brit- 
ish officers were despoiling the cabinets and 
cupboards of Wye House, sat in the middle 
of the drawing-room, and taking her pretty 
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foot on her knee, covered her 
gold shoe-buckle with her hand, 
and said, «I swear you sha’n’t 
steal this! » 

In 1738 Caleb Dorsey built with 
English brick, brought over in his 
own vessels, the historic house of 
«Belmont,» home of the Dorseys 
and Hansons. The walls of the hall 
and drawing-room were paneled in 
oak; and the grounds in front and 
rear were terraced in the large 
old English fashion, while the box- 
wood in the garden, gigantic now, 
seems still to babble of the sweet 
old times when Caleb and Priscilla 
set it out. 

Here, later, was the home of a 
man of great intellectual and 
moral force, who stamped upon 
the chronicles of his bailiwick the 
mark of his distinguished talents, 
his indomitable energy, and his 
reckless courage, albeit his opin- 
ions were at times irrational, and 
his expression of them extrava- 


Contee Hanson, son of the Chan- 

cellor of Maryland, editor of the « Federal 
Republican,» and afterward United States 
senator, stanch Federalist, and frank opponent 
of Madison’s administration and of the War of 
1812, was an undaunted champion of the free- 
dom of the press, in defiance of mobs and 
assassins, in the State which was first of the 
American colonies to own a public press and 
employ it as an active engine of light and 
liberty, while the Puritans of New England 
and Virginia abhorred it as an engine of the 
devil, and would have none of it." 

On a window-pane in the drawing-room 
at «Hampton» the name of Rebecca Hanson 
(Rebecca Howard), wife of the chancellor, is 
inscribed with the diamond of a ring, along 
with «Billy the House-lamb,» the playful 
designation of William Lux, of the «Sons of 
Liberty.» Through the door opening upon the 
hall one admires the beautiful full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. John Ridgely, the accomplished 
mistress of Hampton House. Sully shows 
her in her delectable maidenhood, in Empire 
gown, standing at her harp. 

On August 27, 1895, a monumental pillar, 
erected by the Maryland Society of Sons 


‘In 1689 the province of Maryland had a public 
press at St. Mary’s, which was kept busy with the print- 
Ing of public documents. In October, 1696, a « public 
Printer » was appointed by act of Assembly. The 
‘Declaration » of the Protestant Associators was 
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gant and incendiary Alexander MINIATURE PAINTEO BY REMBRANDT PEALE. ENGRAVED BY W. 8. CLOSSON 


MARIA MARTIN (MRS. LAWRENCE KEENE). 


of the Revolution, in codperation with pa- 
triotic citizens of Brooklyn, was unveiled 
in Prospect Park, in honor of four hundred 
young Marylanders who in the battle of Long 
Island saved the retreating army of Washing- 
ton by the determined immolation of them- 
selves. Sullivan’s division was in wild rout, 
and Stirling’s left had been doubled back upon 
his center, when he resolved upon a ghastly 
sacrifice to save the flying, floundering col- 
umns. Changing front, and calling forward 
the remnant of the Maryland regiment, —less 
than four hundred lads, tenderly nurtured, 
who now for the first time knew the rapture 
of battle,—he hurled them against the iron 
wall that Cornwallis had drawn about the 
Cortelyou house, as David hurled his smooth 
round stone against the armor of Goliath. 
Artillery and infantry furrowed their lines, 
and the spiteful Hessian yagers picked them 
off; but loud and clear above that feu d’enfer 
rang the shout of Mordecai Gist— «Close up! 
close up!» They drove the British advance 
back upon the Cortelyou house, till Corn- 
wallis flung grape and canister in their very 
faces— 


printed at St. Mary’s in 1689. Mr. Charles Browning, in 
his « Abstract of the Condition of Granting of Land in 
Maryland,» says, «It was remarked at this time [1689] 
that there was a printing press in this Colony for many 
years, and that none others had one.» 












FROM THE PAINTING AT HAMPTON BY THOMAS SULLY. ENGRAVED GY H. DAVIDSON. 
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_, . and still [says Field] they closed up over 
the bodies of their fallen comrades, and still 
they turned their stern young faces to the foe. 
. And so an hour was gained, more precious 

to liberty than any other in its history. The 
carnage of actual battle could hardly have been 
more appalling than the retreat, for no vestige 
of an army formation any longer existed, and 
all that remained was a distracted mob of fly- 
ing soldiery, where officers and privates were 
borne undistinguished along.! 


Every page of sober history that records 
the deed they wrought that day, every pub- 
lic report, every private paper, has its trib- 
ute of proud love for those heroic lads, and 
of sorrow for their «honorable dead» (260 
men and 12 officers), whose fate wrung a cry 
of pain from the heart of Washington, and 
compelled expressions of admiration and re- 
gret even from the British historian. 


Oh, the rout on the left and the tug on the 
ight ! 


right! 

The mad plunge of the charge and the wreck 
of the flight ! 

When the cohorts of Grant held stout Stirling 
at strain, 

And the mongrels of Hesse went tearing the 


, 
When at Freeke’s Mill the flumes and the 
sluices ran red, 
And the dead choked the dyke and the marsh 
choked the dead! 


Oh, Stirling, good Stirling! how long must we 
wait ? 
Shall the shout of your trumpet unleash us too 


Have you never a dash for brave Mordecai 


Gist 
With his heart in his throat, and his blade in 
his fist ? 


Are we good for no more than to prance in a 


When the drums beat the charge and the clari- 
ons call ? 


Tralara! Tral4ra! Now praise we the Lord, 

For the clang of His call and the flash of His 
sword ! 

Traléra! Tral4ra! Now forward to die; 

For the banner, hurrah! and for sweethearts, 
good-bye !2 


In December, 1774, Mordecai Gist was 
captain of the first company recruited in 
Maryland. In the battle of Long Island he 
commanded the devoted battalion, and led 
those desperate charges against the British 
advance at the Cortelyou house. He was made 


ih W. Field, « The Battle of Long Island.» 
From the poem, by J. W. P., read at the memorial 
banquet in Brooklyn, August 27, 1895. 
But he was brained with a war-club by his sister’s 


Vou. LI.—63. 
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a brigadier-general in January, 1779, and was 
present at the surrender of Cornwallis. 

When I was a school-boy in Baltimore, one 
afternoon in the week was consecrated to the 
awful rites of «Declamation.» On those im- 
pressive occasions certain young gentlemen, 
oratorically ambitious, and dreaming of listen- 
ing senates, were invited to «speak a piece » 
from the semicircular platform—a perform- 
ance memorable by its audacity, adjusting 
as it did the impassioned squeak of a Punch- 
and-Judy show to the jerky gesticulation of 
Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. For these exciting 
functions we had several favorite pieces, 
such as appealed to our patriotic emotions, 
and stirred our martial ardor with sugges- 
tions of flintlock and bayonet, and the bare- 
headed colonel careering through « the white 
infernal powder cloud.» Especially were we 
thrilled by the bugle-blast of Patrick Henry: 
«Gentlemen may cry, ‘Peace! peace!) but 
there is no peace»; and the forlorn hope of 
« Warren’s Address to his Soldiers.» 

But most acceptable to our hysterical rap- 
tures was the «Speech of Logan, the Indian 
Warrior, at the Council Fire,» because it so 
cunningly blended the heroic with the pa- 
thetic, the tomahawk with tears: 


I appeal to any white man to say if ever he 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave 
him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, 
and he clothed him not. ... Such was my 
love for the whites that my countrymen pointed 
as I passed, and said, ‘‘ Logan is the friend of the 
white man!” I had even thought to have lived 
with you, but for the injuries of one man, 
Colonel Cresap, who last spring, in cold blood 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of 
Logan, not even sparing my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my blood in 
the veins of any living creature. This called 
on me for revenge. I ) Benen sought it. I have 
killed many. [have glutted my vengeance. . . . 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his 
heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn 
for Logan? Not one!* 


Ah! there was a tale to wring the heart 
of the Maryland school-boy with a double an- 
guish—pity and indignation for the wrongs 
of the noble savage, sorrow and shame for the 
crime and infamy of our favorite pioneer and 
woodsman! It was hard to believe these 
things of the man who could fight on parched 
corn and spring water, and shoot so well. 

We had known Logan as the « good Injun,» 
the simple, lonely, sentimental savage, who 
dressed deerskins, and sold them to the back- 
woodsmen, who made a pair of lovely moc- 
casins for Mrs. Brown’s little daughter, and 
who once sued a tailor for bilking him with 
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bad wheat—Logan, of whom a popular pio- 
neer said, «He was the best specimen of 
humanity, white or red, I ever encountered.» 
And we had known Michael Cresap as the 
wild and daring mountain boy who had run 
away from school and made his way alone 
through 140 miles of wilderness to his home, 
where his paternal pioneer and Indian-fighter 
flogged him savagely with a hunting-belt, and 
sent him back to his horn-book. We had 
known him as the sagacious, vigilant, daring, 
generous «buckskin,» feared and respected 
by the fierce tribes in whose hands the toma- 
hawk and the firebrand were never idle; and 
we had known him as the leader of the first 
rifle company of mountaineers and foresters 
enrolled in Maryland and marched to Boston. 
Being only school-boys, to whom the «fake 
interview» and the reporter’s «story» had 
yet to come, it was hard to choose between 
our splendid savage, with his almost royal 
personality, and our patriot « buckskin,» who 
could fight so fairly and shoot so straight. 
But presently came Metamora in his war- 
paint, in the person of Edwin Forrest, and 
the splendid savage had our reluctant votes. 
Too late we learned that Michael Cresap, 
whose fame should be sung in ballads, had 
been the early victim of the interviewer and 
the fake. Too late we learned the outworn 
story of the gentle brave transformed by fire- 
water into the whooping savage, painted and 
equipped for war, and dancing to the music 
of the scalp-halloo. Too late we discovered 
the interviewer, an Indian trader, getting in 
his deadly work upon the noble Logan, maud- 
lin drunk under a tree, and then conveying 
his incoherent notes six miles to a British 
camp, there to be expertly emended and ex- 
tended, and read by proxy to Lord Drum- 
mond’s council as the «Speech of Logan.» 
The «speech» is absurdly false as to its 
allegations against Cresap, who was far from 
the scene of the massacre, and had but a 
short time before strenuously counseled the 
pioneer camps against the employment of 
such sanguinary methods. Even Gibson, the 
trader who took down the words from the 
lips of Logan at the Indian’s hut, declares in 
his testimony that «he corrected the chief 
on the spot when he made the charge against 
Cresap.» The bloody work had been done at 
the cabin of a man named Baker, near Yellow 
Creek, by a party led by one Greathouse. 
«When the speech was read in camp, the 
pioneer soldiers knew it to be false as to 
Michael Cresap; but it only provoked a laugh 
in the crowd, which displeased the Mary- 
land captain, who said he was strongly in- 
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clined to tomahawk Greathouse for that 
murder.»! 

This clever piece of rhetorical embroidery 
has received fine touches of truth and grace 
from cunning fingers, on its way to Thomas 
Jefferson. For example, in one version Logan 
is made to deplore «rivers of blood,» and in 
another he « rejoices in the beams of peace» 
Michael was well known to Logan as Captain 
Cresap, but the decorators of the «speech» 
have made him first a major and then a col- 
onel. In an early version Cresap is not even 
named. It is to Jefferson that we are in- 
debted for the consummate flower of artistic 
paraphrasing that blooms in the school-books, 

Michael Cresap’s daughter was married 
to a man whom Mr. Jefferson hated, and 
who reciprocated the President’s rancor with 
gleeful enthusiasm. This was Luther Mar- 
tin, preéminent lawyer and supernatural sot, 
member of the Maryland Convention of 1774, 
attorney-general of the State in 1778, bulwark 
of the defense in the trial of Justice Chase, 
impeached by the House of Representatives 
in 1804, devoted personal and political friend 
of Aaron Burr, whose acquittal of the charge 
of treason he was mainly instrumental in com- 
pelling in the great trial at Richmond. « Most 
formidable of American advocates was the 
rollicking, witty, audacious attorney-general 
of Maryland; boon companion of the whole 
bar; drunken, generous, slovenly, grand; 
(bull-dog of Federalism, as Mr. Jefferson 
called him; shouting with a school-boy’s fun 
at the idea of tearing Mr. Randolph’s indict- 
ment to pieces, and teaching Virginia Demo- 
crats a little law,—that reprobate genius, 
Luther Martin,»? of whom Jefferson wrote, 
in the bitterness of his personal and partizan 
enmity: «Shall we move to commit Luther 
Martin as particeps criminis with Burr? 
Grayball will fix upon him misprision of 
treason, at least; at any rate, his evidence 
will put down this unprincipled and impudent 
Federal bull-dog.» Judge Story said of him: 
«You should hear of Luther Martin’s fame 
from those who have known him long and 
well, but you should not see him»—thus 
animadverting on the great lawyer’s slovenly 
figure and his ill breeding. Blennerhasset 
called him «the Thersites of the law.» Once 
the Supreme Court of the United States (in 
Fletcher vs. Peck) adjourned because Martin 
was too drunk to go on. He was compared to 
Porson, the Oxford professor, who absorbed 


1 See «Logan and Captain Michael Cresap,» 4 dis- 
course by Brantz Mayer, delivered before the Maryland 
Historical Society. 

2 Henry Adams, « Life of John Randolph of Roanoke» 
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potations and Greek with equal felicity. An 
entertaining and impartial biographer of Mar- 
tin describes a scene in the United States 
District Court in Baltimore, when William 
Wirt and Roger Brooke Taney (afterward 
Chief Justice of the United States) were try- 
ing a case. There was a little ripple of ex- 
citement, and the crowd gave way to right 
and left as an old man tottered into the room, 


_and passing inside the rail, seated himself, as 


one accustomed to the place, and munched 
a piece of gingerbread. He was clad in 
well-worn knee-breeches with yarn stockings; 
there were silver buckles to his shoes, and 
ruffies to his shirt and his wristbands. «This 
was the man who for half a century was the 
recognized leader of the Maryland bar, and 
foremost counsel in two of the most inter- 
esting cases of national importance in the 
history. of our country—now wandering, a 
discrowned, demented, and almost friend- 


less Lear, into the arena of his old re- 
nown.»! 

In 1822 the Maryland legislature passed an 
act, unparalleled in American history, requir- 
ing every lawyer in the State to pay an annual 
license fee of five dollars to certain designated 
trustees, «for the use and behoof of Luther 
Martin.» Only one lawyer is on record as 
having at any time demurred to paying this 
remarkable tax; and even he withdrew his 
objections, which were strictly on « constitu- 


‘tional grounds.» 


Martin’s daughters, Maria and Elinor, were 
beautiful and accomplished. The miniature of 
the former, by Rembrandt Peale, was always 
greatly admired. Maria married Lawrence 
Keene, a naval officer: but their married life 
was most unhappy; they were separated, and 
Maria died in an asylum, insane. 

1 Henry P. Goddard, «Luther Martin, the «Federal 
Bull-dog.»» 

John Williamson Palmer. 
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TRANGE mockery of motherhood! 

They who should feel the fostering care 
Maternal, and the tender good 

Of home when fondling arms are there, 


Must, ere their time, in mimic show 
Of age and sacred duties, be 

Thus wise to guide, thus deep to know, 
The artless needs of infancy. 


The little mothers! Will they win 
The bitter-sweet of elder years? 
Will love protect them from the sin, 
And faith gleam dauntless through the tears? 


God grant some guerdon for the loss 
Of childly joy: and when they come 

To woman-ways and woman’s cross, 
Give them a fate more frolicsome. 


Richard Burton. 
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THE STORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. 





BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 


HE publishers of this 
magazine lately cele- 
brated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary,and 
in an interesting re- 
view of its various 
enterprises reminded 
us of the efforts they 
have made in the field 
of intellectual activ- 

ity, by which THE CENTURY has become en- 

deared and familiar to millions of readers. 

The mention of this anniversary reminds me 

that it is just twenty-five years ago this month 

(November) that I was on my way to Zanzi- 

bar, as an emissary of an American news- 

paper, to search for David Livingstone; and 
as Mr. E. J. Glave’s late researches among 
the haunts of the slave-traders are shortly 

to be published in THE CENTURY, perhaps a 

rapid review of progress in Equatorial Africa 

since I first set foot on that continent may 
not be out of place as a proem to the articles 
of my lamented young lieutenant. 

In 1870 there were only two white men in 
all Equatorial Africa, from the Zambesi to the 
Nile. These were Dr. Livingstone and Sir 
Samuel Baker. The first had for years been 
absent from men’s knowledge in the far inte- 
rior, and no man knew what had become of 
him. The second had but just arrived in the 
White Nile regions to suppress the slave- 
trade. 

Newspaper editors sometimes appear to re- 
gret the change that has come over Africa 
during the last quarter of a century. They 
say the romance is all gone out of it, and that 
it is becoming too well known. But it must not 
be forgotten, by Americans at least, that the 
change began on the day when James Gordon 
Bennett the younger undertook to do what 
hitherto had been exclusively the business of 
a geographical society. Had he not conceived 
the idea of sending one of his correspondents 
in search of Livingstone, it is just possible 
that Africa might still have been a terra in- 
cognita. When the press, whose broad sheets 
are found everywhere, began to diffuse an 
intimate knowledge of the continent among 
civilized peoples, the first streaks of the dawn- 
ing light that should wake Africa out of its 
sleep of ages became visible. The Dark Conti- 
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nent had remained long enough as a byword 
for all that was degraded and savage. Ever 
since the art of ocean navigation had been 
acquired, the crews of ships that sailed by its 
stern and silent shores had shivered as they 
gazed far off on the loom of the land. For 
there, according to them, dwelt the Anthro- 
pophagi, and men whose heads do grow be- 
neath their shoulders, the Cynocephali, and 
those who used their feet as umbrellas and 
their ears as blankets, and many other curious 
tribes, the list of which may be found in Ogil- 
vie’s and other old geographies. If through 
any accident or stress of weather these an- 
cient sailors approached the shores, they saw 
full confirmation of their fears; for the people 
were naked and fierce,and as black as coal,and 
preyed upon one another like wild beasts. 

Soon after the Portuguese navigator Da 
Gama had outlined the southern half of the 
continent, which was only a few years before 
Columbus sighted America, the European sail- 
ors took another view of the African sav- 
ages, which was about as reasonable as that 
which their fathers had. They thought ita 
pity that the wretched blacks should destroy 
each other like the feral creatures, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded with right good will to 
catch them and make slaves of them to work 
for white people. Sir John Hawkins and his 
imitators could cite Scripture to prove that it 
was their duty to teach them the rudiments 
of civilization in this rude way. From that 
period until about a century ago the white 
slave-trader flourished on the gains of his 
terrible traffic, and then gradually the call- 
ing came to be regarded as a crime, until 
finally, a little before the middle of the cen- 
tury, it ceased altogether. 

For some time after the suppression of the 
slave-trade by sea there appeared to be no use 
for Africa to the mercantile world. A little 
ivory, some palm-oil, gold-dust, and ebony 
were all that it could export, and the risk of 
murder and malaria was too great for the 
trader to meditate any enterprise in the in- 
terior. Even such bold travelers as ventured 
inland seldom returned. They were either 
killed and eaten, or they succumbed to the 
deadly influence of the climate. Fortunately, 
the Christian sentiment of England was 
strong, and it was believed that though mer- 
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cantile gain from trade with Africa was im- 

ible, an abundant harvest of converts 
ought to be obtained from among the count- 
less millions of pagans on the continent. 

In the «forties » the missionary enterprise 
and success of Dr. Moffat and his son-in-law 
David Livingstone in the interior of southern 
Africa became widely known. Travelers and 
hunters like Gordon-Cumming, Murray, Os- 
well, and Webb had always something pleas- 
ing to say about Livingstone. In their chase 
of lions and elephants, and other adventures, 
they had frequently to pass by the door of Liv- 
ingstone’s mission-house at Kolobeng, where 
they were always hospitably received and as- 
sisted, and they were not ungrateful when they 
returned to their own homes and related their 
travels. 

Between Livingstone and his Boer neigh- 
bors, however, there was little love. He ac- 
cused the Boer farmers of cruelty to the 
natives, and they resented his interference, 
and threatened to drive him out of the coun- 
try. He published their misdeeds in the Cape 
newspapers, and in revenge for his strictures 
they finally set fire to his house and burned 
him out. 

This it was which first induced Livingstone 
to travel to the north, in hopes of finding a 
land where he could follow in peace his vo- 
cation as missionary, and where the Boer far- 
mers could no longer molest him. In his 
search for the ideal territory he had in view 
he entered regions utterly unknown to the 
hest-informed geographer, and made many 
discoveries of importance. It was then that 
he discovered Lake Ngami and the southern 
feeders of the Zambesi. It was from this mo- 
tive that he was led to continue his journey 
across the Zambesi, to follow its course to its 
head waters, and to make his way to San Paul 
de Loanda in Angola; and this was why he 
retraced his steps and followed the Zambesi 
to the eastern ocean, where his first series 
of remarkable adventures terminated after 
sixteen years of travel. 

Just as the Boer persecution had started 
him on his explorations and diverted him 
from his cherished missionary work, so the 
great reputation he obtained by these bril- 
liant feats of travel and valuable discoveries 
of great lakes and rivers tended to separate 
him still further from his true réle. He had 
revealed the existence of a tropical world, 
of luxuriant savannas and extensive for- 
ests, where animal life was prolific and the 
vegetation was of marvelous variety and 
growth. The Zambesi River was 2000 miles 
long, the lakes were full of sweet water, the 
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soil was fertile and well repaid cultivation, 
the native products were varied and useful, 
and as for the natives, when let alone by the 
roving Arab and unmolested by the Portu- 
guese half-caste, the account of his long resi- 
dence among them and his many adventures 
with them proved that they were a good deal 
better than English people had any notion of. 
However, the slave-trade was rampant in the 
interior, whole districts were being devas- 
tated, and thousands of human beings were 
annually perishing through the bloody vio- 
lence adopted by the Arabs. The sights in 
the slave-ship’s hold were not to be compared 
in horror to what he had seen in African 
kraal and camp. 

Livingstone was much occupied with de- 
livering addresses in the principal British 
cities, and after warming his audiences with 
his glowing pictures of African lands, he 
would make their flesh creep by telling them 
of the wholesale murders perpetrated by the 
Arab and Portuguese marauders, and then 
close with an appeal for the help of Christian 
England to stop these horrid inhumanities. 

In time the sympathy he sought was freely 
given, and the government, responding to the 
general wish, commissioned him to return to 
the Zambesi and operate in that region with 
the object of suppressing the slave-raiding 
and testing the capabilities of the country for 
legitimate commerce and civilization. His 
second expedition occupied Livingstone six 
years. The cost of it, I believe, was about 
$400,000, a sum then regarded as prodigious. 
Many caviled at this expensive philanthropy, 
and the missionary-traveler was eventually re- 
called, with his reputation somewhat clouded 
by events over which he had no control. 

The geographical results of these six years 
of labor were the discoveries of Lakes Nyassa 
and Shirwa, the Shire tributary of the Zam- 
besi, and of a new watershed some portion of 
the streams of which flowed north, and which 
evidently belonged to another river, which was 
supposed to be the Nile. The discovery of 
these northerly streams was the cause of his 
third and final expedition. In 1866 he set 
out for Lake Nyassa with the object of ascer- 
taining what great river received them; for 
Murchison, the president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, would give him no rest until 
he consented to depart on the quest. 

A few months after Livingstone had dis- 
appeared on his third and last journey into 
the interior several of his followers returned 
to the coast, reporting that he had been mur- 
dered by a blow from a hatchet, which had 
cleft his skull. The report gained almost 
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universal credence by the graphic details 
furnished by British Consul Seward, who had 
obtained them from the chief of the band. 
A few friends disbelieved the report, and in- 
sisted on sending Mr. Young to Lake Nyassa 
to settle their doubts. Within a few months 
Mr. Young found ample evidence to prove the 
whole story to be an invention of deserters 
to hide their ungrateful desertion. 

But as nearly four years passed without 
any direct intelligence from the traveler, the 
majority of the public were inclined to be- 
lieve that he must be dead. Hitherto they 
had never been so long without a letter from 
him, and this long-continued silence was in- 
explicable and ominous. The newspapers of 
the period gave frequent expression to the 
public anxiety, and it was this general anxi- 
ety which induced the manager of the « New 
York Herald» to send me in search of 
him. 

In the beginning of January, 1871, I reached 
the island of Zanzibar. I had come from Bom- 
bay via Mauritius and the Seychelles—a ter- 
ribly roundabout course; but at that time 
Zanzibar was almost unknown, and difficult 
to reach. 

I am not going to relate my journeyings 
over again, for I have many subjects to touch 
upon. Naturally, being a newspaper corre- 
spondent, I was bound to secrecy upon the 
subject of my business in that out-of-the-way 
part of the world; but I managed to extract 
information that Livingstone had entered 
Africa at a point nearly 500 miles south of 
the island, and that he had the intention of 
proceeding to Lake Nyassa and then tracing 
the northern streams of the new watershed, 
and it might be that he would proceed as far 
as Lake Albert and perhaps join Baker; but 
where he was, or whether he was alive or dead, 
not a soul knew. 

Meager as this information was, it sufficed 
for me to arrange a definite plan of proce- 
dure. I resolved to march to Lake Tangan- 
yika, almost straight west from Zanzibar, in 
the belief that if any white man had passed 
to the north, such an event would be long 
remembered by thousands of natives. 

After coming to this decision, it only re- 
mained for me to organize an expedition and 
conduct it with what patience and skill I 
could toward the lake. We set out in April, 
and early in November, after a march of 
nearly 1000 miles, we saw the waters of 
Lake Tanganyika, and its principal port 
only a few hundred yards distant. A few 
minutes later we entered the town of Ujiji, 
and there we came, most miraculously as I 
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thought at the time, face to face with David 


Livingstone. He had reached Ujiji only ten 
days before me, from a far country to the 
west of the lake, where he had left the river 
he had been tracing for so many years, stil] 
flowing northerly. He held to the opinion 
that it was the Nile, though a misgiving now 
and then would enter his mind that it must be 


the Congo; for it was so voluminous and vast’ 


that he could scarcely believe it could be the 
Nile. At Nyangwe, the farthest point reached 
by him, the river was a mile wide. 

We traveled over four months together, 
during which time it was discovered by us that 
the rivers to the north of the lake were feed- 
ers of the Tanganyika, and that the outlet of 
the lake, if it had any, must be sought else- 
where. Ata place called Unyanyembe, nearly 
midway between Ujiji and Zanzibar, Living- 
stone and I parted, he to pursue his investi- 
gations to the southwest, and I bound east, 
and homeward. 

Fourteen months afterward, Livingstone, 
having reached Lake Bangweolo, fell a victim 
to dysentery, and the men I had sent to him 
embalmed his body and returned with it to 
the coast. About the same time that I was 
returning from the Ashantee expedition the 
body was on its way to England. I arrived 
in time to attend the funeral, and saw the 
coffin containing the remains deposited in a 
vault of Westminster Abbey. 

The task which my friend had left unfin- 
ished now devolved upon me. The geograph- 
ical world was anxious to know what was 
this mysterious river the quest of which had 
occupied Livingstone’s declining years. The 
London «Daily Telegraph» joined with the 
« New York Herald » in defraying the cost of 
this second expedition. The story of how! 
set out a second time from Zanzibar, circum- 
navigated the Victoria Nyanza, discovered 
Lake Albert Edward, voyaged around Lake 
Tanganyika, and reached Livingstone’s far- 
thest point—Nyangwe—on the banks of the 
Lualaba, has been told in detail in my book 
«Through the Dark Continent.» It also re- 
lates how, after a tedious land journey paral- 
lel with the river, I made ready my English 
boat, collected about a score of native canoes, 
embarked my followers, and how, after 4 
course of nearly 1800 miles, we reached the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of the Congo. 
By this river voyage the question which 
puzzled Livingstone for eleven years Was 
solved. It is a noticeable fact that when! 
began my descent of the Congo I was the only 
white man—excepting my companion, Frank 
Pocock—to be found between the Zambesl 
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and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and between Zanzi- 
bar and the Lower Congo. 

It may easily be understood why, on re- 
turning from the discovery of the great Af- 
rican waterway, I should be anxious that 
England should avail herself of it. In 1816 
England had despatched a naval expedition 
under Captain Tuckey to ascend the Congo, 
put it terminated disastrously 200 miles in- 
land. In 1873, Captain Grandy, another Eng- 
lish officer, had attempted the task. In 1876 
Admiral Hewitt’s expedition had suppressed 
the pirates of the Lower Congo. For over 
sixty years England had kept watch over the 
Congo slavers. Half of the expenses of my ex- 
pedition had been contributed in England. 
She was also rich, tender and just toward the 
natives, and her people were the best coloniz- 
ers in the world. All these facts were, in my 
opinion, claims that might justify England in 
stepping forward and taking possession. 

During my descent of the Congo I had re- 
volved over and over in my mind the ques- 
tion of the destiny of the river. Seated at 
the prow of my boat, which led our flotilla, 
and daily watching the river developing it- 
self, 1 was preoccupied with these thoughts 
every leisure moment. There was, it seemed 
to me, no other power but England that could 
interest itself with this part of Africa; and, 
as.I said, there was not a single white man 
in possession of any portion of the equatorial 
belt, except at the mouth of the Congo, where 
a few traders had gathered. But despite nu- 
merous addresses in England upon this sub- 
ject, I failed toawaken more thana geographi- 
cal interest in Equatorial Africa. The terror 
of the African climate in general was too 
strong upon everybody. 

Elsewhere, however, the reports of my ad- 
dresses in the English newspapers were tak- 
ing effect. After nearly nine months’ busy 
life in England, the King of the Belgians in- 
vited me to visit him, and I was then informed 
of his strong inclination to undertake for Af- 
rica what I had been so strenuously advising 
Englishmen to do. He was already president 
of the African International Association, 
which was about to set on foot a humanita- 
rian enterprise from the east coast, and he led 
me to understand that if I were free from 
other engagements he would like to employ 
me in opening the Congo basin to European 
influence and civilization. 

It was my opinion that the best way of 
setting about the work was to construct a 
light surface railway which should skirt the 
cataracts of the Lower Congo, and then to 
launch steamers on the upper waters, which I 
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estimated would furnish about 6000 miles of 
navigation. We argued about this matter 
from August to December, 1878. The best 
Belgian engineers were consulted, but after 
the most elaborate calculations as to cost, it 
was finally decided that, as the expense would 
be great, we should content ourselves with 
making wagon-roads past the cataracts, and 
build a series of military stations for the 
protection of caravans, and that the annual 
expenditure should not exceed $60,000. 

I set out on this third expedition in the 
early part of 1879, and by a certain date in 
August of that year the personnel and mate- 
rial for the work were all ready for opera- 
tions at the mouth of the Congo. By De- 
cember, 1881, we had hauled two steamers 
and steel barges to Stanley Pool, and the 
stations of Vivi Isangila, Manyanga, and 
Leopoldville had been established. .A large 
weekly caravan came and went regularly and 
safely. There were periodical markets for 
the sale of food and produce along the road. 
Reports of the progress of the stations came 
frequently to hand, by which I was assured 
of the general tranquillity, and encouraged 
to persevere in extending the system up the 
Congo. 

During 1882 we built Kimpoko and Gobila 
stations, explored the Kwa and Mfini rivers, 
and discovered Lake Leopold II.; but on re- 
turning from this voyage I was attacked by a 
violent fever. It was my second experience 
of the dangerous hematuric type. I wasuncon- 
scious for days, and on recovering my senses 
found that my legs had swollen to an im- 
mense size. For a month afterward it ap- 
peared to me as if a quarter of a hundred- 
weight of mercury had been injected into 
each leg. Under these circumstances | 
surrendered my authority to Dr. Pechuel- 
Loesche, and returned to Europe. The long 
sea voyage somewhat restored me, and af- 
ter a stay of six weeks in England | was 
on my way back to resume my work, with 
a large following of officers, and a steamer 
cargo of goods, tools, and new boats for the 
Congo. The pitiful sum of $60,000 a year was 
nolonger sufficient for our magnified projects. 
The expenditure was now over $200,000 a 
year, and the more we extended our opera- 
tions into the heart of the continent the 
greater grew the expense. 

Early in 1883 I was back in Stanley Pool 
with an additional steamer and barge. Leo- 
poldville was growing in extent, and was a 
comparatively large settlement. A large num- 
ber of officers were awaiting orders there. 
Five new stations were required for the Upper 
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Congo, and over fifteen were wanted for the 
basin of the Kwilu. Captain Grant Elliott was 
appointed chief of the Kwilu division, Captain 
Hansens took charge of the Manyanga dis- 
trict, Baron von Danckelman of the Lower 
Congo, Lieutenant Valcke of the Stanley Pool 
division, while I supervised the Upper Congo. 

Among the young officials who were wait- 
ing appointments at Leopoldville was Mr. 
E. J. Glave. He appeared to be a slim, tall 
boy of eighteen or nineteen; but during the 
few days I remained at Leopoldville I saw 
that he was a man in character, well edu- 
cated, fond of sketching, and eager for active 
service. I was always on the lookout for will- 
ing spirits. Every European seemed willing 
enough when he first landed on the river, but 
very few, after an experience of the fever, 
long retained that willingness. However, 
Glave condemned his inaction, and when 
offered a chance of proving his mettle and 
ability at Lukolela, became aglow with ani- 
mation. 

The steamers ascended the river with many 
officers for the up-river stations. Two were 
put ashore at Bolobo. About eighty miles 
higher up we dropped Glave on the site of 
his future station, and halted only to mark 
out his clearing in the woods and to arrange 
a few details. At Equator Station we set 
ashore a few other officers, purchased land, 
and built a store for their goods. At Bangala 
we made almost similar arrangements, after 
which we continued on our way to Stanley 
Falls, our ultimate destination at this period. 

As we approached the Falls we saw that 
the river-banks had been depopulated and the 
villages were in ashes. We passed dead 
bodies floating in the river. Canoes were 
standing on end like hollowed columns, crowds 
of fugitives were afloat, and hiding among the 
reedy islands. These were all signs of a gen- 
eral terror, but we could get no information 
of its character. Vague ideas of an invasion 
from some savage tribe came to our minds, 
and now and then we had a misgiving that 
there must be Arab slavers in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Continuing our ascent, on the third day we 
came in sight of a huge Arab camp on the 
right bank, and before very long we discov- 
ered that the Arabs of Nyangwe (Livingstone’s 
farthest point), having heard the most exag- 
gerated reports of our successful descent of 
the Congo in 1877, had hastened after us to 
reap a harvest of ivory and slaves. They had 
been too successful. Over 118 villages had 
been destroyed below Stanley Falls alone, a 
rich plunder of ivory was in their camp, and 
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several hundred slaves, old and young, were 
herded like goats and heavily fettered in the 
slave-pen. 

It then appeared that while we had been 
negotiating with the negro chiefs along 
the river, making roads, building stations, 
and hauling steamers overland, the Arabs of 
Nyangwe had been coming down the river, 
laying the country waste. We had at last met, 
about fifty miles below the Falls. A glance 
at the scenes of the camp was sufficient to 
reveal what a future awaited the Congo val- 
ley had we not conceived the project of open- 
ing the river to civilizing influences. There 
was not a moment to lose. We had no author- 
ity to open fire on the miscreants. They were 
subjects of the Prince of Zanzibar, who was 
a protégé of England, and to plunge into hos- 
tilities with them might possibly involve us in 
serious complications. But while we dared not 
use force, we believed that by continuing the 
same system we had found so successful with 
the native chiefs, we could check the audacity 
of the slavers by our mere presence among 
them. After some days spent in cautious and 
friendly negotiation with the Arabs, we were 
permitted to establish a station at the Falls; 
and after seeing it well advanced, we turned 
the prows of our steamers down-river toward 
Leopoldville. The line of garrisoned stations 
along the Congo was now1400 miles in length, 
while along the course of the Kwilu was an- 
other line 300 miles in length. We had over 
150 European officers and 1200 colored men, 
of whom about 600 were from Zanzibar, in 
our employment. The steamers Belgique, Ville 
d’ Anvers, and Jeune Africaine navigated the 
Lower Congo; the En Avant, Royal, and A. 
I. A. navigated the Upper Congo; the big 
steamer Stanley was on her way to the Pool; 
and besides the steamers, there were about 
a dozen steel rowing-barges. 

In addition to the officials of the Associa- 
tion Internationale, there were twenty-four 
English and six French missionaries scattered 
between Glave’s station and the Atlantic, 90 
that the white population of Equatorial Africa 
in May, 1884, was about 180. 

At Leopoldville news awaited me that Gen- 
eral Gordon was coming out to assist me, and 
I was instructed to meet and consult with 
him about the best measures to be adopted 
for the extirpation of the slave-trade within 
the Congo area. But on reaching the Lower 
Congo there was later information that Gor- 
don had been induced to proceed to Khar- 
tum, and a substitute for him had been found 
in Colonel Sir Francis de Winton. a 

Six years of arduous labors and anxieties 
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in torrid Africa, with only a brief six weeks 
in Europe between, will sap the best consti- 
tutions, and the hematuric form of fever is 
not a trifling disease. Few recover from it, 
in fact, and the pioneer who must brave the 
heat and rain is peculiarly liable to it. Be- 
sides, the special work for which I had been 
engaged was completed, for regular com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Stan- 
ley Falls, and the means of its continuance, 
were now established. So, after initiating Sir 
Francis in his new duties as my successor, I 
sailed for Europe. 

On my return the questions which agitated 
those who had observed our operations in 
Africa were, What would be the probable out- 
come of this vast expenditure by King Leo- 
pold, and what would be the effect of main- 
taining a military force in the interior of 
Africa, and the natural expansion and devel- 
opment of the enterprise? There were already 
two claimants in the field for a portion of the 
territory over which the blue flag of the Afri- 
can Association waved. Portugal laid claim 
to the Lower Congo by right of discovery in 
1484. France laid claim to another goodly 
portion from the Gaboon to Stanley Pool, be- 
cause of De Brazza’s treaties with native 
chiefs, made while he was in the service of 
the association. The other European powers 
were rather perplexed as to the true status 
of this company of philanthropists which had 
the king of a neutral state as its president, 
and which now exercised almost despotic 
authority over such a vast extent of African 
territory. 

The British chambers of commerce were 
much averse to the claims of Portugal, be- 
cause of her terrible tariff, and the vexatious 
system in vogue among her officials of delay- 
ing business and extorting fees. France, also, 
invariably favored her own subjects, and this 
partiality and her love of militarism were ob- 
jections which demanded consideration as to 
whether diplomacy could not arrange some 
other substitute. Germany had also shown a 
disposition to interest herself in Africa, for 
our success in the Congo had imbued her peo- 
ple with a desire for exploration and commer- 
cial enterprise. Now here were Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, Germany, and Belgium in- 
volved in these questions, and the more they 
Were discussed in the newspapers, the more 
it appeared necessary that they should be 
settled by common consent of the powers. 
Therefore a conference of ambassadors was 
held in Berlin to discuss the fate of the Con- 
g0, Niger, and Zambesi, commercial basins, 
rights of powers, and rules by which claims 
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to African territories should be recognized 
as valid. Seventeen nations were represented 
at the conference, which lasted from Decem- 
ber, 1884, to the end of February, 1885. On 
February 25 the act of the Berlin Conference 
was signed and sealed, and from that date we 
have had set forth in clear and distinct words 
the laws and methods by which territorial ac- 
quisitions in Africa must be obtained to de- 
serve recognition. On this date, also, the 
Congo Free State came into being, with King 
Leopold of Belgium as sovereign. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details of 
the subsequent expansion and steady devel- 
opment of the young state. One of the first 
duties of the sovereign was to frame a code 
of laws for its government, and I may briefly 
say that all the methods of a civilized govern- 
ment, with courts of justice, custom-houses, 
collection of taxes, record offices, and police 
and military forces, were put into operation 
as quickly as they could be designed. 

This year is the tenth of its existence as 
an organized state. Its present extent is 
about 900,000 square miles, while its popula- 
tion is between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000, 
according to the most careful estimate. The 
whites of all nations within its limits now ex- 
ceed 1400, two thirds probably being Belgian. 
There is an armed police force numbering 
8600, divided into 16 companies, officered 
by 289 European officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned. The revenue of the state 
amounts to nearly $1,000,000, to which, how- 
ever, King Leopold contributes $200,000, and 
Belgium $400,000. The remainder is derived 
from customs, taxes, postage, and sales of 
lands and rights. 

Last year about 700 vessels entered the 
ports of the state—Banana, at the mouth; 
Boma, 50 miles higher up the river; and 
Mataddi, 100 miles from the sea. The com- 
merce, imports and exports, amounts to 
nearly $4,000,000 in value. The exports at 
present consist principally of coffee, ivory, 
rubber, gum, palm-oil, kernels, and ground- 
nuts. 

There are ten post-offices in the state, 
through which passed last year 49,544 let- 
ters from the interior, and 119,784 letters 
from abroad. The state owns twenty-three 
steamers, besides barges and boats, while 
the missionaries and commercial companies 
own as many more. Inclusive of those pos- 
sessed by the French, there are now over 
forty steamers on the Upper Congo, all of 
which have been carried plate by plate by 
porters past the cataracts. In the transpor- 
tation of goods and produce, and material for 














boat-building, there are 75,000 natives en- 
gaged. 

But to me one of the most gratifying items 
of news from the Congo is that the railway 
is advancing at an increased rate toward the 
Upper Congo. At this time last year there 
were open for traffic only forty-four miles of 
railway, which had occupied four years in 
building. I believe there are now ninety- 
two miles in operation, and in three years 
more we ought to hear of the completion of 
the line from Mataddi to Stanley Pool. The 
railway is destined to change very materially 
the conditions of European life on the Congo. 

Until the Berlin Conference no European 
nation appeared to take any special interest 
in the fate of the Dark Continent; but the 
three-months’ sitting under the auspices of 
Bismarck was a splendid school for Europe. 
The daily telegrams and editorial comments 
on the sayings and doings of many celebrities 
regarding river-basins and delimitations, and 
the products and possibilities of Africa, were 
just what was wanted to instruct and start 
into energy the slumbering ambitions of na- 
tions as well as of individuals. What King 
Leopold, De Brazza, and the writer had done, 
others could do; and the scramble for Africa 
was the consequence, with all its jealous- 
ies, spites, newspaper banter, and menace. 
Thoughts of the period from 1885 to 1890 
remind me of the way my black followers used 
to rush with gleaming knives for slaughtered 
game during our travels. 

Foremost among the countries whose lust 
for territory was awakened by the Berlin Con- 
ference were Germany, France, and Italy. I 
do not blame them at all; on the contrary, I 
think it admirable, necessary, and inevitable. 
The starving white man must be satisfied, or 
he will become ugly. Before these nations 
was revealed a huge continent with many mil- 
lions of square miles undeveloped. In posses- 
sion were several millions of black men, divided 
into minute fragments of tribes, each of which 
was isolated on its ten-square-mile plot, up- 
holding with tooth, spear, and arrow its sin- 
gular African Monroe doctrine—Ugogo for 
the Wagogo, Uganda for the Waganda, Uguh- 
ha for the Waguhha, Unyoro for the Wanyoro, 
and so on throughout all the thousands of ten- 
square-mile sections of Equatorial Africa. 
And a fine mess these tribal fragments had 
made of themselves and their lands after some 
fifty centuries or thereabouts of occupation! 
Murder in every conceivable shape rioted 
throughout their territories. Naked and bes- 
tial they had lived from prehistoric time. It 
was death to any unarmed stranger to come 
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among them, and death toany member of their 
communities who showed the least sign of ca- 
pacity or genius. From the Hottentot to the 
Shilluk, the Masai to the Bakongo, they were 
all alike; and so long as they excluded outside 
influences they would continue to deteriorate 
morally and physically until they would be- 
come as degraded as the Pygmies and the 
Bushmen. 

Therefore it was not harm, but the highest 
good, that was coming to the savage African 
by the advent of civilizing white men among 
them. He was to be protected from the black- 
haired, yellow-faced Arab, who was incapable 
of pity. He would be saved from himself, than 
whom there was nothing more deadly. He was 
to be taught how to be human, and how in 
time he would become the equal of the white. 
Talk about the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can negroes and the Russian serfs! They 
were mere commonplaces compared to the 
emancipation of Africa from herself that 
dates from 1885. 

Within the scope of a magazine article 
it is impossible to describe the steps which 
France, Germany, and Italy severally took. 
A sufficient idea, however, may be gained by 
the casual reader of what has been done when 
I say that within the last ten years France 
has acquired of Equatorial Africa about 300,- 
000 square miles, in which there are now 300 
Kuropeans; Germany, 400,000 square miles; 
Italy, 547,000 square miles; and Portugal has 
now a defined territory extending over 710,- 
000 square miles. France, moreover, has 
been active farther north, in the Sahara and 
in west Africa, and claims rights over 1,600,- 
000 square miles; while Germany, in south- 
west Africa and the Cameroons, asserts her 
rule over 540,000 square miles. 

England was the last European power toen- 
gage in the rush for African territory. Her 
efforts for some years after the Berlin Con- 
ference had been confined to reserving spheres 
of influence,rather than to violent annexation, 
and to moderating the passion for African land 
manifested by Germany, France, and Italy. 

If any power had the moral right to inter- 
fere with this fierce lust for annexation, it 
must be admitted that, after policing the 
African coasts for over half a century, eX- 
ploring the interior, and establishing Chris- 
tian missions in East Africa, Nyassa Land, and 
Uganda, England was fairly entitled to it. 
Between 1886 and 1890 Englishmen began 
to stir, and succeeded in forming the famous 
South African Company, the African Lakes 
Company, and the I. B. E. A.! Company. The 
1 [Imperial British East African. 
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Royal Niger Company had obtained a charter 
jn 1886, and in October, 1889, a somewhat simi- 
lar one was granted to the South African, with 
administrative power over 750,000 square 
miles. In 1891 it absorbed the African Lakes 
Company, and thus British Central Africa, 
with 500,000 square miles, was formed. To 
the British East African Company was given 
authority over 700,000 square miles. 

By placing these statistics in a tabular 
form the reader may best see the subdivision 
which has taken place since February 25, 
1885: 


To the Congo State, by consent of the 
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As mentioned above, I was the only white 
man during 1876 in Equatorial Africa, but in 
1877, when only a short distance from the 
Atlantic, the first missionaries landed on the 
east coast in response to an appeal that I had 
written in 1875 from Uganda. During the 
years from 1879 to 1884 missionaries followed 
closely my tracks up the Congo, and as a hun- 
dred influences were in the course of a few 
years enlisted in the cause of Africa, Nyassa 
Land and the eastern and southern part of 
central Africa began to be studded with Chris- 
tian missions, and missionaries have continued 
to enter Africa ever since, until now there 
must be about 300 of them, and the number 
is still increasing. They are not all reputed 
to be first-class men, but it is wonderful what 
earnestness and perseverance will do. We 
have only to think of Uganda, with its 200 
churches and cathedral and its 50,000 native 
Christians, read the latest official reports from 
Nyassa Land, and glance at the latest map of 
Africa, to be convinced of the zeal, devotion, 
and industry of the missionaries. 
Mission-houses do not grow of themselves. 
Gospels are not translated into African 
tongues, nor are converts spontaneous prod- 
ucts of human nature. I am somewhat famil- 
lar with African facts, and to me these things 
represent immense labor, patience, and self- 
sacrifice; but others expect Africans to fall 
in love with the missionary’s eyes. 

_ It is true, though strange, that for the first 
SIX years or so very little visible effect is 
produced by missionary teaching and influ- 
ence. The mind of a pagan descendant of 
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innumerable centuries of pagans appears to 
be for some time impenetrable to the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and no matter how zealously a 
missionary may strive with him, he continues 
to present a wooden dullness, until by and 
by there is a gleam of interest; he catches 
the idea, as it were; and the interest be- 
comes infectious and spreads from family to 
family, and converts multiply rapidly. «Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days.» 

I have in my mind, as I write, the examples 
furnished by the Waganda, Wanyassa, and 
Bakongo. At the town of Banza Manteka, for 
instance, one day 900 natives came to Mr. 
Richards, the missionary, and requested to be 
baptized by him. He had labored among them 
many years, but hitherto converts had been 
few. The missionary imposed conditions on 
them. He said that they must first assemble 
their fetishes, idols, and stores of gin, and 
destroy all in the market-place. And they 
went forthwith, and did it. 

I estimate that there are at present 300 
Europeans, inclusive of missionaries, in French 
Congo; 150 in British east Africa; 350 in 
British central Africa; 250 in German east 
Africa; and 1400 in Belgian Congo—alto- 
gether, say, 2500 Europeans between the 
Zambesi and the Nile. The railways about to 
be constructed in British east and central Af- 
rica and the German possessions will be the 
means of attracting several hundred more, 
just as the Congo Railway has been the cause 
of the greater European population in the 
Congo State; and since roadless Africa dur- 
ing the last ten years has attracted so many 
whites, it needs no prophet to predict that 
where one white traveled during its primi- 
tive state, a hundred will travel by railway. 
There are now only about 130 miles of rail- 
way within the limits of Equatorial Africa; 
but at the end of ten years from now we shall 
have the Congo Railway, 250 miles long; the 
Stanley Falls Railway, 30 miles; the Mombasa- 
Nyanza Railway, 660 miles; the Shire-Nyassa 
Railway, 70 miles; the German Usambara 
Railway, 120 miles; and probably the Nyassa- 
Tanganyika Railway, 220 miles, in complete 
working order. 

On July 31 last the Geographical Congress 
discussed the development of Africa by white 
races. Soon after the reading of Sir John 
Kirk’s sensible paper, the discussion took a 
decidedly pessimistic tone. Count Pfeil, who 
succeeded Sir John, was understood by me to 
say that colonization in Africa was impossible 
without a knowledge of science, and I made 
a note of the extraordinary statement at the 
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time; while Mr. Silva White asserted that 
tropical Africa was unsuited for colonization 
and capable of only a limited degree of de- 
velopment, and that to attain even this re- 
stricted development it was essential that 
imported labor should be introduced—in 
other words, coolies. Mr. Ravenstein, the 
famous London map-maker, had a controver- 
sial paper ready, but he amiably postponed it 
for delivery before the British Association. 

The close of an article is no place for con- 
troversy, and I think that what I have writ- 
ten above tends to prove sufficiently that 
there is a phenomenal development of Africa 
now in progress. If any one will take the 
trouble to read Parkman’s story of the early 
days in America, and reflect upon what little 
advance was made in New South Wales dur- 
ing the first twenty years after its discovery, 
and compare both with what has taken place 
in the Congo region after only eighteen years’ 
knowledge of its river and basin, he will need 
no words from me. 

As for the word «colonization,» it is a mis- 
nomer as applied to what the British, Ger- 
mans, and French are doing at present in 
Equatorial Africa. I knowof only one attempt 
that has been made to colonize central Africa, 
and that was by the Freelanders' lately; and 
_ my opinion of that was broadly expressed 

when I said I hoped the socialistic colonists 
had not forgotten to take their return tick- 
ets. In fact, no one except the speakers 
above mentioned has associated the word 
«colonization» with the equatorial region of 
Africa. It is the term «civilization» that I 
used in all public addresses when referring 
to present and future operations in the tor- 
rid zone of the Dark Continent. Yet to say 
that tropical Africa is unsuited for coloniza- 
tion and capable of only a limited degree of 
development is exaggeration. It is partly 
true; the rest is an expression of individual 
opinion on the part of one who, not having 
seen Africa, can form no just idea of his sub- 
ject, and who is unable to project his vision 
beyond the day. Deliberately to assert that 
imported labor must be introduced before 
there can be even a partial development of 
Africa is an absurdity. 

I understand what Count Pfeil and Mr. Silva 
White meant to say, but they have both been 
unhappy in expressing themselves. The count, 
no doubt, intended to say that Europeans who 
propose to live in Africa should observe the 
laws of hygiene applicable to that tropic cli- 
mate, which is as true as saying that the 
naked negro who proposes to make his home 
1 Socialist followers of Dr. Hertzka. 
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in northern Europe must learn how to protect 
himself against the inclemencies of its cli- 
mate. As yet, however, there is no indication 
that any Europeans intend to create perma- 
nent homes in tropical Africa; but during the 
last ten years about 2500 have made a tem- 
porary residence in that country for the pur- 
poses of business or for the practice of their 
professions; and the number of these must 
steadily increase as the means of transport 
are improved, and new businesses are cre- 
ated, until fifty years from now there will 
probably be found between two and three 
millions engaged in various African enter- 
prises. Scattered over a territory of five mil- 
lion square miles, this number will not be in 
excess of what may be required. Meantime, 
among these will be tens of thousands who 
will have found the African climate to be as 
suitable for their constitutions as their own, 
and who after experimenting upon high pla- 
teaus, lake islands, and lofty mountains, will 
certainly have found healthy localities. For 
by that time to a thousand centers of indus- 
trial and mercantile activity the railways will 
have brought all the comforts of civilization, 
and will have conveyed these Europeans to 
their destinations without the privations, and 
wear and tear of strength and energy, the sad 
results of which have been taken by such men 
as Messrs. Silva White and Ravenstein as indic- 
ative of what must always happen in Africa. 
With regard to Mr. Silva White’s demand 
that labor should be imported into Africa, it 
appears to me unmitigated nonsense, if he 
means coolie labor. What imported labor 
could be so effective as native labor for that 
Congo porterage wherein 75,000 Bakongo are 
now engaged? Three years hence these por- 
ters, having tasted the sweets of payment in 
coin and bank-notes, will, upon the completion 
of the Congo Railway, require some other 
work. Some will become soldiers, others po- 
lice, while still others will offer themselves as 
mechanics, house-servants, plantation labor- 
ers, house-builders, wood-cutters, and follow 
a hundred other employments suited to their 
capacities. The Bangala, who were canmi- 
bals eighteen years ago, are already engaged 
in these occupations. On the Nyassa the na- 
tives have erected a handsome brick cathe- 
dral, which would be an ornament to any pro- 
vincial town in England or the United States. 
In South Africa the Kafirs do most of all the 
manual labor required. I can find no use in Af- 
rica for imported coolies; for what can they do 
that native Africans cannot be taught to do? 
True, white men now crowd into Africa faster 
than the continent can supply trained labor. 

















Icould have found use for 5000 coolies when 
Ibegan operations on the Congo in 1879, for 
the natives could not understand my object 
in digging into the clay and making an even 
road; but after eighteen years of teaching 
they are found as navvies along the line of 
the Congo Railway, and building steel steam- 
ers at Stanley Pool! As white employers of 
labor will persist in going into Africa before 
the natives are quite ready for them, there 
will be for many years yet a scarcity of labor, 
not through unwillingness, but through want 
of time to train a sufficient number to meet 
the demand. 

As for the climate, it is no worse than that 
found elsewhere in tropic lands. The heat 
is not so great as in India, or as it is some- 
times in New York in summer. Fortunately, 
the coast-belt on both sides of Africa, where 
the heat is greatest, and where the climate 
is most unhealthy, is narrow. In four hours a 
railway train at ordinary speed would enable 
us to cross it, and so avoid the debilitating 
temperature. Ascending the sides of the 
coast-range by the same means of convey- 
ance, we should in two hours reach a rolling 
plain which gradually rises in height from 
2500 to 3500 feet above the sea. Here the 
climate is sensibly cooler, and the white man 


can safely work six hours of the day in the 


open without fear of sunstroke, though he 
must not count on immunity from fever. In 
from ten to twelve hours the traveler by train 
would meet another steep rise, and would find 
himself from 5000 to 8000 feet above the 
sea, on the broad central plateau of the con- 
tinent, which varies from 600 to 1000 miles 
across. It is in this section that the great 
lakes, snowy mountains, and tallest hills are 
found. Here we have cold nights and a hot sun 
when the skies are not clouded, though the 
air in the shade is frequently cool enough for 
an overcoat; and it is on this immense upland 
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that the white man, when compelled by cir- 
cumstances, may find a home. 

Of course, Messrs. Silva White and Raven- 
stein differ with me. They have studied books, 
and I have studied the possibilities by actual 
experience. However, no one’s experience is 
worth much about this higher region, because 
travelers have reached it after infinite labor, 
anxiety, and months of bad diet, and we can- 
not tell as yet whether we imported the sick- 
ness we sometimes suffered in it, or whether 
we contracted it in the region itself. Iam in- 
clined to think that, given a railway to enable 
a man to reach it speedily and without effort 
from the sea, it is fit for permanent settlers. 
We lived nearly three months near Lake Al- 
bert, at an altitude of 5600 feet above the sea, 
and not one of my white companions suffered 
from an attack of fever; but as soon as we 
descended to a lower level of 2000 feet we 
were attacked with violent sickness, and 
even Emin Pasha and Captain Casati suffered. 
This proves little, lam aware; but my memory 
always reverts with pleasure to the glorious 
immunity from sickness and the buoyant feel- 
ing of health and energy that we enjoyed at 
Kavalli. Had we had the means of still bet- 
tering our condition of existence by the facil- 
ities which railway transport affords, and 
could we have reached that locality safely 
and expeditiously from the sea, | am per- 
suaded that life would have been still more 
pleasant there. 

However, no amount of preaching against 
the climate will retard the development of 
Africa. Civilization has grasped the idea that 
it must enter and take possession, and now 
that it thoroughly realizes the fact that the 
sine qua non for securing that possession is 
the railway, I can conceive of nothing that 
will prevent the children of Europe finding 
out for themselves whether they can perma- 
nently reside there or not. 


Henry M. Stanley. 
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T first a glimmer, wavering and pale, 
Pierced here and there a cloud’s o’erhanging veil; 


And then at length a great star, full and bright, 
Broke forth, and cast its radiance on the night. 


Catharine Young Glen. 











































LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
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AN INDECISIVE VICTORY: FRIEDLAND. 


eee] HE situation in Paris was 
‘ 4, even less satisfactory to 
f % Napoleonthan that inthe 


we ¥ rest of Europe. Then, as 


efi now, France was like 
Wa one of those interesting 
sae | |= creatures called by the 
~ pleasant scientific name 
of cephalopod—all head except a few ten- 
tacles; so we say Paris, and not France. Im- 
perial interests rested on two supports, Paris 
and the rest of the world. When Napo- 
leon withdrew behind the Passarge, not all 
the fictions which his fertile brain could de- 
vise and his busy agents spread were suffi- 
cient to deceive the astute operators of the 
Paris exchange. Accordingly, the price of 
French government bonds went down with 
a serious drop; England having announced 
soon afterward that she meant to land a 
great army on the shores of the Baltic, pub- 
lic confidence was further shaken. A year 
before, the French nation had been startled 
by the premature demand for more French 
youth; the new call anticipating the conscrip- 
tion filled them with consternation. 

These were grave matters, and the roads 
from Paris to Osterode and Finkenstein con- 
tinually resounded under the hoofs of horses 
and the roll of wheels as messengers sped 
back and forth with questions and replies. 
The nature of this correspondence shows how 
perfectly the government of France was 
centralized in Napoleon’s person even in his 
absence at such a distance: the whole gamut 
of administration was run, from state ques- 
tions of the gravest importance down to the 
disposition of trivial affairs connected with 
the opera and its coryphées. As to reviving 
the finances, the Emperor was at his wit’s 
end, and in a sort of blind helplessness he 
ordered the state to lend five hundred thou- 
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sand francs per month to such manufac- 
turers as would keep at work, and deposit 
their wares in a government storehouse as 
collateral; nor did he disdain such measures 
as the founding of one or two factories of 
military supplies, or even the refurnishing 
of the Tuileries, in which he requested the 
women of his family to spend their money 
freely. 

Of course he was absurdly unsuccessful; 
scarcely less so, however, than he was in his 
attempts to restore general confidence by the 
publication of inspired articles in the news 
papers. The censorship was more rigid than 
ever, and Fouché was instructed to stop indis- 
creet private letters from the army. Never- 
theless, with no great difficulty the senate 
was bullied into approving the new conscrip- 
tion, and the volatile people soon listened 
without alarm to the siren voice of their Em- 
peror, which said these boys would be onlya 
national guard, children obeying the law of 
nature, the objects of his owmr paternal care. 


Louis, who was governing Holland with refer- 


ence to its own best interests, and ordering 
the affairs of his family rigidly but admir- 
ably, received a severe and passionate repri- 
mand from the Emperor for his economy. 
What was wanted was pay for the troops, 
plenty of conscripts, encouragement for the 
Dutch Catholics, and a giddy court where 
men would forget more serious things, and 
where the gay young Queen Hortense could 
make a display. «Let your wife dance as 
much as she wants to; it is proper for her 
age. I have a wife forty years old, and from 
the field of battle I recommend her to go to 
balls; while you want one of twenty to live in 
a cloister, or like a wet-nurse, always bathing 
her child.» - 
In the absence of her bogy, Mme. de Staél, 
who said she loved the gutters of Paris better 
than the mountain streams of Switzerland, 
reappeared in the suburbs of that city. When 
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Napoleon heard of it he grew furious, and 
gave orders to seize her as an intriguer, 
by force if necessary, and to send her back 
to Geneva. It was done, but an awful pre- 
sentiment took possession of the Emperor 
that she had appeared like a crow forebod- 
ing a coming tempest. As if to compensate 
France for the loss of her literary powers 
and those of her friends, many means were 
devised and tried for the encouragement of 
an imperial literature. In his assumed and 
noisy contempt for ideals, Napoleon displayed 
his fear of them: the Academy was ordered 
to occupy itself with literary criticism; when 
in public assemblies mention was made of 
Mirabeau or other Revolutionary heroes, the 
speaker was to be admonished that he should 
confine himself to their style and leave their 
politics alone; the schools were ordered to 
train the children in geography and in history, 
but the instruction must be confined to facts, 
not philosophical or religious. 

Napoleon’s worst qualities and his growing 
weaknesses were foreshadowed this winter 
in two exhibitions of self-indulgence most 
far-reaching in their results. The first bad 
symptom was his notorious license, which 
brought from the Empress expressions of the 
bitterest reproach. Growing old at forty- 
three, not forty, as Napoleon gallantly but un- 
truthfully wrote to Louis, the aging Creole 
dismissed from memory the sins of her own 
youth and middle age, while in jealous fury 
she charged her husband not only with his 
adulteries, but with crimes the very name of 
which sullies the ordinary records of human 
wickedness and folly. She would have fol- 
lowed the Emperor to Poland, but his repeated 
dissuasions, although honeyed, were virtual 
prohibitions, and she dared not. His unfriendly 
annalist, Mme. de Rémusat, says he retorted to 
all Josephine’s charges that he needed but one 
reply, the persistent I: «I am different from 
every one else, and accept the limitations of 
no other.» Her continuous weeping, he wrote 
to his consort, showed neither character nor 
courage. «I don’t like cowards; an empress 
should have pluck.» The second sign of weak- 
hess was the growing neglect of detail in his 
work. Life has always been too short for a 
despot both to gratify his passions and at the 
same time to be a beneficent ruler, even under 
the simplest conditions. On the recovery of 
Maret, the Emperor relaxed very much in his 
personal attention to detail, while his secre- 
tary sought to drown a domestic sorrow and 
scandal in a feverish activity still greater 
than that which he had always displayed. 
This conjunction gave the secretary an emi- 
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nence he had not hitherto reached, and made 
him thereafter a power behind the throne 
whose influence was dangerous to the empire, 
to France, and to the peace of Europe. 

In spite of the enemy’s numerical inferior- 
ity, Napoleon had been thwarted at Eylau by 
the weather, by the unsurpassed bravery of 
the Russian soldiers, and by the able tactics of 
Bennigsen. The latter had not been worsted 
in the arbitrament of arms, yet the Em- 
peror’s character for resolution and energy 
had virtually defeated the Russians, and had 
given him not only a technical, but a real 
victory. Although he fell back, and assumed 
the defensive, feeling that without enormous 
reinforcements and the capture of Dantzic 
he could not resume the offensive, yet never- 
theless he had remained for four months un- 
molested by his foe. Bennigsen’s perplexities 
were great. The Russian court was rent by 
dissensions, affairs at Constantinople were 
occupying much of the Czar’s attention, and 
the force available for fighting in the North 
seemed too small for a decisive victory: he 
remained virtually inert. There was an effort 
late in February to drive the French left 
wing across the Vistula, but it failed. A few 
days later Napoleon in person made a recon- 
naissance on his right, and this show of ac- 
tivity reduced the opposing ranks to inactiv- 
ity. He had proposed to resume hostilities 
on June 10, having by that time increased 
his strength on the front to 160,000 men, all 
well equipped and fairly well fed. The reserve 
army in central Europe was much larger, and 
he had about 400,000 men, all told, in the 
field. 

Meanwhile, however, the pleasant season 
had mended the roads and dried the swamps. 
The Russians were refreshed by their long 
rest, and, children of nature as they were, 
felt the summer’s warmth as a spur to ac- 
tivity. Bennigsen had by that time about 
90,000 men, excluding the Prussians, who 
now numbered 18,000. By his delay he had 
lost the services of his best ally, the inclement 
weather; but he had now come to a decision, 
and forestalling Napoleon’s scheme, advanced 
on June 6 to the Passarge, against Ney’s 
corps, which was the French advance-guard. 
Ney retreated, and the 7th was spent in ma- 
neeuvers which resulted in uniting his corps 
with the main army. Bennigsen, having 
hoped to cut off and destroy his division be- 
fore attacking in force, felt compelled, in 
consequence of failure, to retreat in turn, 
and this movement left Lestocq at a danger- 
ous distance to the right. At this juncture 
Napoleon determined to assume the offensive 
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himself. On the 8th he began to concentrate 
his troops, and took measures to find the 
enemy in order to force a battle. Bennigsen 
had withdrawn beyond the river Alle; Soult 
and Lannes, with Murat in advance, were sent 
up its left bank to Heilsberg; Davout and 
Mortier were to pass farther on, as part of a 
general movement to surround; Ney and the 
Guard were held in reserve; while Victor was 
despatched to block Lestocq. 

The first shock occurred on the morning of 
the 10th, in the neighborhood of Heilsberg; 
for Bennigsen had sent a considerable num- 
ber of his troops back over the river to feel 
the enemy. The Russians were slowly driven 
across the plain, fighting fiercely as they went, 
until by six in the evening they reached the 
heights near the town, which had been in- 
trenched. Here they turned, and for five 
hours hurled back one advancing French 
column after another until eleven o’clock at 
night, when, fortunately for the attacking 
troops, as Savary, who was with them, thought, 
it was too dark, even near the summer sol- 
stice and in those high latitudes, to fight 
longer. Napoleon woke from his bivouac next 
morning and looked to see his enemy gone, 
as at Pultusk and Eylau. But this time a 
repetition of that pleasant experience was 
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denied him. His losses had been so serious 
the day before that he spent the 11th in ma. 
neeuvers, further concentrating his army be. 
fore Heilsberg, and despatching Davout to 
throw himself between Lestocq and Bennig. 
sen, thus turning the latter’s right and check. 
ing the former, if all went well. This move. 
ment determined the character of the whole 
campaign. It had the desired effect, and on 
the morning of the 12th the trenches in front 
of him were empty. The Russians had stolen 
away, and for two days they steadily retreated 
down the Alle in the general direction of 
Konigsberg, until on the evening of the 13th 
they reached Friedland. 

Bennigsen had expected to retreat stil] 
farther, hoping to reach Wehlau, and cross 
to the right bank of the Pregel for a strong 
defensive position before Konigsberg. Les- 
tocq with the Prussians was well forward on 
the extreme right toward that place. But at 
three in the morning of June 14 the head of 
Lannes’s column appeared before Friedland, 
and the Russian commander, supposing he 
had to do with a single division, turned, and 
crossing to the left bank of the Alle, passed 
through Friedland in order to meet his enemy 
in the open. His evident intention was to 
follow the Napoleonic plan of overwhelming 
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the attacking divisions one by one 
as they arrived. His right wing was 
stationed in the rear of the hamlet 
of Heinrichsdorf, his left rested on a 
forest known as the Sortlack. When 
his arrangements were completed it 
was nine o’clock in the morning. 
What information he had is unknown, 
but what he did remains inexplicable. 
Starting to seize Heinrichsdorf, he 
was, after a short conflict, repulsed; 
for Lannes had stretched his line 
far to the left for the same purpose, 
and had been reinforced by Mortier’s 
vanguard. Bennigsen withdrew about 
noon to his first position, and stood 
there in idleness for three long hours, 
exchanging useless volleys with his 
foe. Having his entire force already 
on the field, he remained absolutely 
inactive while the enemy formed their 
line. In respect to his having massed 
his forces before the French could 
form, his position was exactly parallel 
to that which the latter had occu- 
pied at Jena with regard to the Prus- 
sians, and which was used by Na- 
poleon with such vigor for a flank 
attack. But Bennigsen lacked the 
promptness and insight necessary to 
use his advantage, and the long delay was 
decisive. In the interval, Ney, Victor’s artil- 
lery, and the Guard arrived; at three the Em- 
peror issued his orders for forming the line; 
and two hours later he gave the signal for 
Ney to attack on the right. 

The Russians had but shortly before learned 
that the main French army was in front of 
them, and were beginning their retreat with 
the intention of recrossing the Alle, many 
having entered Friedland, which lies on the 
left bank of the stream. In the first rush 
toward the town, Ney was repulsed with 
dreadful loss; but as Ney’s corps rolled back 
to right and left, Dupont appeared with 
Victor’s first division in the very middle of 
the breaking line, and at the same moment 
Sénarmont pressed forward close to the Rus- 
sian ranks with all Victor’s artillery, —thirty- 
six pieces, —and began to pour in grape with 
shrapnel. This routed the enemy, who fled 
through the town and over the stream; but 
their right wing, being thus turned into the 
rear-guard, was caught by Lannes before it 
reached the crossing, and checked. The 
wooden bridge was set in flames, and before 
nightfall that portion of the Russian army 
which had not yet crossed was virtually an- 
nihilated. 
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About 80,000 French and about 55,000 
Russians took part in this battle; the for- 
mer lost 7000 men, the latter 16,000, with 
eighty field-pieces. It was the only one of 
Napoleon’s great engagements in which he 
admitted his numerical superiority to his 
enemy. The same day Soult and Davout, 
with Murat’s cavalry, drove Lestocq into 
Konigsberg, and prepared to invest the town. 
But Lestocq’s troops, with the garrison and 
the court, escaped, flying for refuge toward 
the Russian frontier. Bennigsen collected at 
Allenburg the troops he had saved, and, re- 
treating in good order, crossed the Niemen 
at Tilsit four days later. He then had the 
option either of awaiting Napoleon, who was 
close behind, or of making peace, or of with- 
drawing into the interior beyond the enemy’s 
reach, as Alexander had done after Auster- 
litz. As a matter of fact, he confessed utter 
defeat. «This is no longer a fight, it is butch- 
ery,» he wrote to the Czar’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine. «Tell the Emperor 
what you will,» he said again, «if only I can 
stop the carnage.» 

The campaign of Friedland shows either 
less genius or more than any other of Napo- 
leon’s victories, according to the standpoint 
from which it is judged. If he is to be re- 
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garded throughout its duration merely as a 
general, then his conduct shows comparatively 
little ability. He came on his enemy where 
he did not expect a battle; although he had 
ample time to evolve and execute an admir- 
able plan, and his loss was trifling compared 
with that of his opponents, yet, nevertheless, 
Friedland was a commonplace, incomplete 
affair. It compelled the foe to abandon Heils- 
berg, but it did not annihilate him or neces- 
sarily end the war. Bennigsen found all Rus- 
sia behind him after his defeat: 25,000 men 
came in from Konigsberg, Prince Labanoff 
brought up the Russian reserves, and thus 
was formed a substantial army. A retreat 
with this force into the vast interior would 
have left Napoleon as a general just where 
he was before. This ineffectual result was 
entirely due to a single deliberate move which 
thwarted the general scheme of surround- 
ing and annihilating the foe-—the detach- 
ment of Davout to check Lestocq on the 
enemy’s extreme right. 

But when viewed from the statesman’s 
point of view, Friedland appears in a very 
different light. It is a strange coincidence 
that in the month previous a rebellion of 
the Janizaries had deprived Selim III. of his 
throne, and that, Sebastiani’s influence being 
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thus ended, France’s position in the Oriental 
question was utterly changed. The forma] 
despatches announcing this fact did not 
reach Tilsit until June 27 or 28, but there is 
a strong probability that it was known to Na- 
poleon before the battle of Friedland. Is it 
possible that the Emperor intended Friedland 
to do no more than satisfy his army’s eager- 
ness for glory, and yet leave Alexander ina 
humor to unite with him for the gratification 
of those well-known Oriental ambitions of his 
which he had so recently seen jeopardized by 
the Franco-Turkish alliance and the ascen- 
dancy of French influence at Constantinople? 
Such a hypothesis is by no means wild; never- 
theless, a careful study of the campaign 
seems to prove that Napoleon, in suddenly 
changing from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, and in consequence finding himself at 
Heilsberg face to face with defeat, took the 
quickest and easiest means to relieve a criti- 
cal situation. It would have appeared some- 
thing very like bravado had Davout’s corps 
penetrated between Lestocq’s division and 
the Russian army, and thus have exposed 
itself to a rear attack. If the easy self-re- 
liance Napoleon had felt after a winter of 
robust health had been somewhat less, and if 
his intellectual acumen had been somewhat 
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greater, the whole situation might have been 
foreseen and provided for. As neither was the 
case, he did asa general the best thing that was 
possible at the moment. Admitting this, we 
shall find the statesman making the most of 
the general’s poor situation; for the treaty 
which followed Friedland is unique in the 
history of diplomacy. 


There were forcible reasons on both sides 
for arriving at an understanding. It has been 
remarked that Napoleon never discharged the 
stings and darts of personal abuse at Alex- 
ander I. as he did at the persons of other 
enemies. When a proposition for an armis- 
tice was made by Bennigsen on June 21, it 
was not only courteously, but impressively ac- 
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subsidies, and had delayed the long- 
promised, much-vaunted Baltic ex- 
pedition until it was useless. The 
King of Sweden was so hated by 
his own subjects that his efforts as 
an ally had been rendered almost 
futile. In Russia itself there was 
a strong party, led by the Grand 
Duke Constantine, which steadily 
denounced the war as one in the 
interest of strangers, and in it were 
included most, if not all, the Rus- 
sian officers. It was evident that 
Alexander as an auxiliary would 
lose no prestige at home in with- 
drawing from a quarrel which was 
not Russia’s, and in which he had 
more than paid any debt he owed 
to Prussia by the sacrifice in her 
behalf of his guards and of the 
flower of his army. Moreover, mis- 
ery abounded among the survivors, 
and his finances were not exactly 
in a flourishing condition. Such 
was the general discontent with 
the war that men of importance— 
at least so it was said at the time 
—ventured to remind Alexander 
of his father’s violent death. 

On the other side much also is 
clear. As the strategists say, Na- 
poleon had won a battle, but not a 
victory, at Friedland. The situation 
in Paris was highly unsatisfactory. 
The threatened English expedition 
to the Baltic might arrive at any 
time. Contemptible as was Gustavus 
of Sweden, he was in Pomerania 
with an Anglo-Hanoverian army of 
10,000 men. Most disquieting of 
all, there were movements both 
of intellectual agitation and of 
active partizan warfare in Prus- 
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cepted, and within a very short time things 
were moving as if the two emperors were no 
longer enemies, but rather as if they were al- 
ready intimate friends, anxious to embrace. 
At least, even before their meeting, such 
was the attitude they held in their communi- 
cations with each other and ostentatiously 
displayed to those about them. Some things 
are perfectly patent in the Czar’s desire for 
peace. Prussia, although the principal in 
the fight, was but a feeble power. England, 
though reaping the harvest of Russia’s com- 
merce, had become niggardly in regard to 





sia that presaged a speedy col- 
valescence on her part. It is evr 
dent that an alliance with Russia 
was better for France than one with Prussia 
as regards both the Oriental and European 
plans of Napoleon. He therefore determined 
to suggest the most glittering prospects to 
Alexander’s messenger — nothing less than the 
partition of Turkey, and the Vistula as the 
Russian frontier on the Baltic. 

But all these reasons on both sides seem 
inadequate to explain the extraordinary char- 
acter of the events preliminary to the meet- 
ing of the two emperors at Tilsit, of what 
occurred at that meeting, and of the treaty 
there negotiated. When Bennigsen first pro 
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posed an armistice, Napoleon demanded as 
a guarantee the three fortresses of Pillau, 
Kolberg, and Graudenz. His messenger re- 
turned with the reply that they were not 
Russia’s to give. Soon Duroc was de- 
spatched to the hostile camp. Would the 
Czar make a separate peace? To do so was 
to betray Prussia by expressly violating the 
Bartenstein treaty. Technically the document 
was invalid, for Austria had never signed it. 
She would gladly have done so when brought 
to face a Franco-Russian alliance, but it was 
too late. Morally it would be base to accede 
to this proposition, for Frederick William 
had refused a similar offer. The young Alex- 
ander, however, cared nothing for the royal 
Europe of former days, and but little for the 
theory of a Western empire under Napoleon. 
What he did care for was Russian influence in 
geographical Europe under whatever name, 
for the dismemberment of Turkey, and for 
the extension of his empire toward the west 
by the acquisition of Finland from Sweden. 
Having failed to realize his purpose by a 
coalition of so-called legitimate sovereigns, 
and having heard the almost incredible sug- 
gestions which Napoleon had made to Prince 
Labanoff, his messenger, he was overpowered 
by the temptation thus held out, and, desert- 
ing Prussia, answered, « Yes.» On the 21st 
an armistice without serious guarantees was 





concluded between France and Russia; but 
none was made with Prussia, for the terms of- 
fered to her were so severe that, desperate as 
was her King, hecould not endure the thought 
of accepting them. She was no longer an 
equal with either France or Russia, but a 
dependent on either and on both; her nomad 
court was reduced to Frederick William, his 
minister Hardenberg, and a few followers 
who were here to-day and there to-morrow, 
wherever they felt most was to be gained 
from the self-interest of either their former 
ally or their conqueror. The Queen and 
royal family were at Memel, the farthest out- 
post of Prussia’s shattered domain. 

The attitude of the Czar toward Napoleon 
was markedly different from that of his 
predecessors in defeat. Frederick William’s 
ancestor had only a century before bought his 
throne by supplying Prussian troops to the 
German-Roman emperor, and, like Napoleon, 
had set the crown on his own head. Francis I. 
of Austria was the grandson of Maria Theresa, 
a powerful and masterful woman, who held her 
throne in direct contravention of legitimist 
theories, because she had conquered it. Both 
were nevertheless overpowered by the sense 
of their legitimacy and sacred apartness. 
When Francis humiliated himself before his 
conqueror after Austerlitz, his mien was dis- 
tant and his salute haughty; the miserable 
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King of Prussia was, like him, dignified and 
severe even in his beggary. The Czar was 
too close to the crime which had set him on 
his throne to assume any airs of superior- 
ity with the French Cesar. Having taken the 
first step, he began to show a childish eager- 
ness for a personal meeting with Napoleon. 
The Emperor was far from averse, and made a 
formal proposal for one, which was promptly 
accepted; the intercourse between French 
520 


and Russian officers grew warmer and closer 
every day, and the arrangements for an in- 
terview between the would-be Eastern and 
Western emperors were soon completed. 


NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER AT TILSIT. 


ON the morning of June 25, 1807, there lay 
anchored in the middle of the Niemen, be- 
fore Tilsit, a floating pavilion ingeniously con- 
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structed by French soldiers from boats and 
poards. It was gaily decorated, according 
to the taste of their country, with flags 
and garlands. The front bore a large mono- 
gram composed of the letters N and A inter- 
laced. Within were two comfortable rooms, 
one for the sovereigns, one for their suites. 
At a signal two skiffs put out, one from 
each shore, amid the mingled cheers of 
the French and Russian guards, drawn up 
in view of each other across the intervening 
stream. The dull roar of cannon intoned the 
tidings of reconciliation. In one boat was 
Alexander, suitably arrayed in uniform; in the 
other was Napoleon, wearing the traditional 
gray coat and undress hat. The Emperor of 
the French was first on board the float, and 
received his guest with all that winning grace 
which he could so well command. After a 
formal embrace he began an informal con- 
versation, which then continued with- 
out a break as the two schemers 
withdrew to the apartment ar- 
ranged for their interview. The 
staff, at a respectful distance, 
could catch nothing of what was 
said; and although the interview 
lasted nearly two hours, no words 
of it are known except the open- 
ing phrases,reported by Napoleon 
himself. «Sire,» remarked the 
Czar, «I shall second you against 
the English.» «In that case,» was 
the reply, «everything can be 
arranged, and peace is made.» 
Apparently nothing occurred to 
disturb the amiability of either 
monarch. It was doubtless agreed 
that they would form a dual al- 
liance, absolute and exclusive. 
«Thave often slept two in a bed,» 
the suave but inelegant Napo- 
leon was heard to say at a subse- 
quent meeting, « but never three.» 
Savary declared that the smil- 
ing and complacent young Czar 
thought the remark delightful. 
The meaning of the riddle, if 
riddle there be, was, of course, 
that Austria could no longer 
count as an equal in the Conti- 
nental Olympus, the membership 
of which was thus reduced to two. 

The Czar’s conscience smote him in re- 
gard to his desertion of Prussia, but with no 
great effort he obtained material concessions 
for her from his newally. The same afternoon 
an armistice was arranged with Frederick 
William, by the terms of which he temporarily 
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kept his strong places in Silesia and Pomera- 
nia; but his propositions for an alliance were 
incontinently rejected. Next day there was 
another meeting on the same raft, but it 
was tripartite, for the King of Prussia was 
present. Napoleon was blunt and imperious, 
reproaching Frederick William with the du- 
plicity of his policy, vindictively (a word he 
used himself), and with emphasis, demanding 
Hardenberg’s dismissal. At parting he in- 
vited Alexander to dinner, but ostentatiously 
omitted to include Frederick William in the 
request. It was agreed that to expedite the 
final negotiations the three monarchs should 
remain on the ground; one half the town of 
Tilsit was neutralized and divided into three 
portions, each of the three parties to take 
up his residence in one. This closed the pre- 
liminaries, and the two emperors returned 
with mutual satisfaction to the respective 
sides of the river from which they had come. 
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The sensations of Frederick William, who ac- 
companied Alexander, must have been those 
of a patient under a capital operation in sur- 
gery. That very afternoon the Czar removed 
to the quarter of Tilsit appropriated to him. 
The King of Prussia took lodgings in the 
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house of a miller, but spent only a part of 
each day in them, preferring the melancholy 
solitude of the neighboring hamlet of Pik- 
tupdnen, where he and Hardenberg had last 
alighted. 

Alexander was now thirty years of age, 
sanguine, ambitious, impressionable, and ma- 
ture in proportion to his years. His fea- 
tures were well formed on Slavic lines, his 
look was sympathetic, and his form elegant. 
The many graces of his mind and person were 
natural. «My friend,» wrote Napoleon to 
Josephine on the 25th, «I have just met 
the Emperor Alexander. I have been much 
pleased with him; he is a very handsome, 
good young emperor; he has more intelli- 
gence than is generally thought.» Napoleon 
himself was only eight years older, but his 
mind was more penetrating and adroit by a 
whole generation. The classic cast in his 
features, which only a few years before made 
sculptors mold him like the statue of the 
young Augustus, had nearly disappeared. A 
complete transformation had been produced 
in his bodily appearance by the robust health 
he had for some time enjoyed. He had be- 
come more of a primitive Italian and less of 
a Roman. His skin was now clear and of a 
rich, dark tint. His powerful frame was fully 
developed, and while fat, he was not obese; 
the great head sat on a neck which was like 
a pillar in thickness and strength. His ex- 
pression was slightly sensuous about the 
mouth and chin, but his eyes were quick 
and penetrating in their glance. It was 
rarely that his gaze was intent. The good 
manners and polished courtesy in which he 
indulged at this time were an unwonted 
luxury. 

Cobenzl said that the last step but one to 
universal conquest was to divide the world 
between two. At that moment there was 
little doubt as to which of these two would 
ultimately survive. Alexander was impres- 
sionable and eager for friendship. He was 
flattered by the attentive and considerate 
manner of the greatest man in Europe. The 
glittering, intoxicating generalities of Napo- 
leon attracted his aspiring mind, while the 
fascination of the Emperor’s person strongly 
moved his heart. On the other hand, the in- 
fluence of the Czar on the Emperor was sub- 
stantial. Beneath his frank and chivalric man- 
ners, behind his enthusiasm and romanticism, 
lay much persistence and shrewd common 
sense. The advantages which he gained 


were granted by Napoleon mainly from mo- 
tives of self-interest, for Russia, strong, was 
the best helper in reducing Austria to impo- 





tence; nevertheless, they were secured largely 
through personal influence, and were substan- 
tial advantages which might be permanent 
in case of disaster to a single life. Frederick 
William was only two years younger than 
Napoleon. His development had been slow; 
he was well meaning but dull, proud but 
timid. Though destined to see a regeneration 
of Prussia under his own reign, he had as yet 
done nothing to further it, and in an accegs 
of resentment. had declared a war in which 
she had been virtually annihilated. His former 
ally insisted that he should occasionally at- 
tend the conferences, but his presence was 
distasteful to Napoleon. Thus he sat, de- 
jection and despair stamped on his homely 
face; haughty, yet a suppliant; a king, yet only 
by sufferance. Fortunately his queen, Louisa, 
the woman of her day, beautiful, virtuous, 
and wise, came finally to his support. Her 
hopes were destined to be rudely shattered, 
and her charm was to be used in vain; but it 
was her presence alone which gave any dig- 
nity to Prussia at Tilsit. 

Both from the place and circumstances, 
from the station and character, of the persons 
negotiating, as well as from the nature of 
the results, the meeting at Tilsit is the most 
remarkable in the history of diplomacy. The 
motives which disposed Napoleon to an ar- 
mistice were plain enough; those which deter- 
mined his later conduct can only be divined. 
Prussia had seemed to the French liberals of 
the Revolution to belong by nature to their 
system: they were quite as angry with her 
persistent neutrality as was either Austria or 
England, both of which thought she should 
adhere to them, if only for self-preservation. 
Napoleon’s repeated but vain attempts to se- 
cure a Prussian alliance before Jena, or 4 
separate negotiation afterward, rooted this 
traditional bitterness in his mind. He had 
only two courses open to secure the prize for 
which he was fighting: either to restore Poland 
as the frontier state between the civilization 
of his empire and the semi-barbarism and am- 
bitions of Russia, or else to negotiate with 
Russia herself. 

The former course meant an interminable 
warfare with Russia, Austria, and Prussia, at 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles from 
Paris; for Russia would fight to the death 
rather than lose the only possessions whic 
put her into the heart of Europe, and thus 
be relegated to the character of an Asiatic 
power. The Emperor of the French had al- 
ready seen after Eylau how untrustworthy 
the grand army was, even in Poland; if de- 
jected and insubordinate there, as he must 
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well have recalled was actually the case, 
what would it be on the banks of the Dnieper, 
in the plains of Lithuania? Such considera- 
tions probably determined not only the fact 
of peace, but its character. He must secure 
what he had in western, southern, and cen- 
tral Europe, and to that end England must 
be brought to terms. Russia must not only be 
an ally, but a hearty ally: as the price of her 
subscription to the Berlin decree, and the 
consequent closing of her harbors to English 
shipping, she could gratify any reasonable 
ambition, and might virtually dictate her own 
terms. With an engine in his hands as for- 
midable as Russia’s adhesion to his commer- 
cial policy, he could act at the nick of time, 
—which, as he declared at this very season 
to Joseph, was the highest art of which man 
is capable,—could destroy England’s com- 
merce, and in a long peace could consolidate 
the empire he had already won. His empire 
thus consolidated, he would be virtual master 
of half the solid earth in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. If ambition should still beckon him 
on, he would still be young; he could then 
consider the next step to universal empire. 


NEGOTIATIONS AND TREATY 
OF TILSIT. 


THE 


It may safely be said that Great Britain 
was never more haughty than at this mo- 
ment. The King had turned the ministry of 
«All the Talents» out of doors; for after Fox’s 
death the combination lost all dignity and 
power. The Duke of Portland was now prime 
minister. He was a blind, but energetic con- 
servative, his Toryism, unlike that of Pitt in 
his enlightened days, being of the sort which 
lay close to his sovereign’s heart. England’s 
monopoly of European commerce seemed as- 
sured: Sweden, Denmark, and the Hanse 
towns were the only important seafaring 
powers of Europe that retained a nominal 
neutrality, and it was only a question of time 
when they must accept terms from either 
France or Great Britain. With every other 
European nation embroiled in the Napoleonic 
wars and deeply concerned for its own ter- 
ritorial integrity, the United States were her 
only real maritime rival, and she had bullied 
them into a temporary acquiescence in her 
interpretation of international law. 

When colonies were first recognized as es- 
sential to the prosperity of European nations, 
the rule was universally observed that only 
the mother country could trade with her own. 
In 1756 France endeavored to break this rule 
by permitting neutral ships to engage in 
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traffic between herself and her West Indian 
possessions. England at once laid down the 
«rule of 1756,» that neutrals should not en- 
joy in time of war privileges of traffic which 
they were not permitted in time of peace; and 
this principle she was able to maintain more 
or less completely until 1793, when France 
declared war on her, and again invited neutral 
commerce to French colonial harbors. Eng- 
land, having regained her supremacy of the 
seas, reasserted in 1793 the rule of 1756, but 
nevertheless so modified it the following year 
that she permitted neutral traders to break 
their voyages from or to colonial ports in her 
own or in home harbors. In 1796 France 
notified all neutrals that she would treat 
them just as they permitted Great Britain to 
treat them, and in 1798 shut all her harbors 
to any vessel which had even touched at a 
British port. This state of affairs continued 
until the peace of Amiens. When war was 
renewed in 1803 between England and France 
the rule of 1756 was again asserted by Great 
Britain as binding, while indirect trade be- 
tween neutral ports and the ports of an enemy 
was again allowed, but under the new proviso 
that the neutral ship did not on her outward 
voyage furnish the enemy with goods contra- 
band of war. This privilege of indirect trade 
was invaluable to American ship-owners, and 
for two years the ocean commerce of all 
Europe was in their hands. The fortunes they 
thus accumulated were enormous, while Great 
Britain saw her own manufactures displaced 
by those of Continental nations, and the colo- 
nies of her enemies prospering as never be- 
fore. In 1805, therefore, she withdrew the 
privilege of indirect trade, and, her flag be- 
ing after Trafalgar the only belligerent one 
left on the ocean, proceeded both to enforce 
the new rule and to abuse the proviso con- 
cerning neutral vessels carrying contraband 
of war by ruthlessly exercising the right of 
search. Under the orders in council of Sep- 
tember 5, 1805, every neutral ship must be 
examined to see whether its lading was 4 
cargo of neutral goods, or contained anything 
contraband. This could only mean that every 
American ship laden with other than Amer! 
can goods was to be seized; and in May of the 
following year, by the still more notorious 
order of the 16th, Great Britain declared 
that every European harbor from Brest to the 
mouth of the Elbe was blockaded. This was 
a distance of eight hundred miles, and even 
she had not ships enough to enforce her de- 
cree. Trafalgar had turned the heads of 
English statesmen. 

This paper blockade was the challenge 
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which called forth the Berlin decree from 
Napoleon. American ships, like those of the 
French, were for a time seized, searched, and 
detained by the British on the slightest sus- 
picion that they were either leaving or were 
destined for a hostile port, while their sailors 
were pitilessly impressed. The government at 
Washington authorized reprisals, but Ameri- 
can ship-owners found it more profitable to 
compromise than to resist, and Monroe came 
to an understanding with the English minis- 
try; the prosperity of American shipping 
was again revived, and the merchants of the 
United States continued to prosper by carry- 
ing English wares under the American flag 
into harbors where the union jack was for- 
bidden. By this evasion Great Britain re- 
tained her commercial supremacy, and her 
prosperity was rather increased than dimin- 
ished. She withheld a similar cooperation 
from Sweden and Russia until it was too late, 
her enterprise being chiefly concerned to open 
new channels for her commerce in Egypt and 
South America. 

How was this leviathan, which was drawing 
the wealth of all Europe to its stores, and 
eluding or repelling all attack on its chosen 
element, —the tyrant of the ocean, —how was 
it to be slain? Clearly the Americans must 
be so harassed and annoyed that in the end 
the public spirit of the United States would 
be aroused to resent English control, and bid 
defiance to Great Britain’s assumption of 
maritime supremacy. To this end the rigid 
enforcement of the Berlin decree would be 
well adapted in the long run, but in the in- 
terval much could be done: if its principle 
could be extended to the destruction of all 
smuggling, to the absolute exclusion of Brit- 
ish commerce from the entire Continent, —not 
only from the seaports, but from the markets, 
—the end would be gained. With Russia’s 
cooperation alone was this possible. Napo- 
leon’s present plan, therefore, was to secure 
France and the French empire, as far as won, 
by compelling the world to a lasting peace 
through the immediate establishment of a 
counterpoise, the French and Russian em- 
pires against Great Britain, leaving time to 
do its perfect work of exasperating the rising 
naval power of the United States into open 
hostility against their parent land. 

These, it seems, must have been the con- 
siderations which controlled the course of 
affairs at Tilsit. The deliberations were both 
formal, so called, and informal. At the former 
were present the three sovereigns with their 
ministers—Talleyrand for France, Kurakin 
and Labanoff for Russia, Kalkreuth and Goltz 
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‘for Prussia; at the latter were sometimes all 


three of the monarchs, frequently only the 
two principals, for they found Frederick 
William a damper to their hilarity. The gen- 
erals, the staff, and the men of the two great 
armies which had fought so bravely at Fried- 
land harmonized in mutual respect; but the 
unwarlike King and his suite, both military and 
civil, were outsiders. Immediately after the 
formal and brilliant entry of Alexander into 
Tilsit, Napoleon began the exchange of pris- 
oners, and despatched messengers command- 
ing his forces in Germany to restore to their 
sovereign the territories of Mecklenburg, 
whose reigning house was kin to the Czar. 
For Frederick William there was scarcely a 
show of kindness—nothing, in fact, but a cold 
condemnation of Hardenberg, to whose influ- 
ence,combined with that of the military party, 
the conqueror charged Prussia’s declaration 
of war. This minister, banished at Napoleon’s 
instance, was near by. It was a proposition 
outlined by him which brought forward the 
first vital question, the partition of Turkey. 
His sovereign’s stateliest lands had been 
gained by the partition of Austria and of 
Poland; he now suggested that Russia and 
Austria should divide the Danubian principali- 
ties between them, that France should take 
Greece and her isles, and that Poland should 
be restored and given to the King of Saxony, 
who in turn should hand over his German 
domains to Prussia. The Czar accepted the 
paper, which was communicated to him as 
approved by the King, but kept silence. 

A favorite amusement of the two emperors 
was playing with the French army. Napoleon 
delighted in the display of his condescension 
to the men, and in the exhibition of their en- 
thusiastic affection for him. Their drill, their 
uniforms, the niceties of military ceremonial, 
the gorgeous drum-majors twirling their 
batons or marching in puffy state—every de- 
tail fascinated the Czar, whose house, said 
Czartoryski, was affected with the disease of 
paradomania. 

At an opportune moment on one of these 
reviewing expeditions, Napoleon, surrounded 
by all the splendors of his power, was ap- 
proached by a hurrying courier, who put 
into his hands despatches announcing the 
overthrow of the Sultan Selim. «It is a de- 
cree of Providence announcing the end of 
Ottoman empire!» he cried. Thenceforth he 
talked incessantly of the Orient. As if 
inspired by prophetic fire, he sketched 4 
missionary enterprise for the liberation and 
regeneration of Greece, and for the emancipa- 
tion and reorganization of the lands and pe0- 
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ples on the Danube and in the Levant by dis- 
tributing them among enlightened sovereigns. 
It was language identical with that which 
(‘atherine the Great employed to inspire her 
people and her descendants for Russia’s policy. 
But the millennium must wait; for the present 
the barbarous Turks must be driven back, not 
by force, but by a steady, continuous applica- 
tionof the policy thus outlined ; the consumma- 
tion,when reached, would be permanent. For 
themoment more immediate and pressing mat- 
ters must be settled; when Alexander should 
pay his promised visit to Paris they would have 
more abundant leisure to discuss ulterior 
plans. These dazzling prospects were a part 
of the Czar’s consideration. He promised in 
return to conclude a separate peace with 
Turkey, which, in the absence of French sup- 
port, he doubted not he could make most 
favorable. But in case the Porte should prove 
obdurate, a provisional plan of partition was 
drawn up to indicate approximately what 
Russia might expect. 

As the days passed, a routine life was 
gradually established. The two emperors met 
privately in the morning, and chatted about 
every conceivable point, pacing the floor or 
bending with heads touching over the map of 
Europe to consider its coming divisions. Alex- 
ander had said at the outset that his prejudice 
against Napoleon disappeared at first sight, 
and later he exclaimed, «Why did we not 
meet sooner?» He now repudiated any fond- 
ness whatever for the «legitimate» politics 
of Europe; he had visited the Bourbon pre- 
tender, the so-called Louis XVIII., at Mittau, 
and had found him of no account; he even ac- 
cepted the light suggestion of his new-found 
friend that the Russian councilor Budberg 
should have no share in the conferences, as 
being possibly too closely wedded to old ideas. 
“You be my secretary,» said Napoleon, « and 
I will be yours.» In the afternoon the King 
of Prussia, with his staff, was generally in- 
vited to join their cavalcade for a ride. The 
Emperor of the French gave a malicious ac- 
count of those jaunts in later years. Himself 
4 fearless horseman, he spurred his charger 
to full speed, and the Czar followed with 
glee, while the King, as timid in the saddle 
as in the cabinet, jounced and bounced, often 
knocking Napoleon’s arms with his elbows. 
The French and Russian officers paired in 
good-fellowship, while the few Prussians rode 
together. Constantine gathered Murat, Ber- 
thier, and Grouchy about him, and treating 
them on equal terms, displayed the strongest 
proofs of his regard. The dinner which fol- 
lowed every evening was always large and 


stately, but short, for the emperors wished 
to be alone once more as quickly as possible. 
The Czar was full of curiosity. How did 
Napoleon win victories? How did he rule 
men? What were his family relations? How 
did he regulate his inner life? The Emperor 
was full of good humor: he told again and 
again the tale of his victories, and expounded 
the principles on which he had won them; he 
explained with candor and in detail the struc- 
ture and workings of his administrative ma- 
chine; he opened his heart, and told how its 
strings had been wrung by the death of the 
«little Napoleon,» the eldest son of Queen 
Hortense. 

In such pleasant converse the hours of ease 
rolled swiftly by, and then the work of nego- 
tiation began once more. Where differences 
appeared, Napoleon evaded close discussion 
and passed to other matters. Next morning, 
early, the Czar received a carefully worded, 
concise note on the points at issue, together 
with an argument. Sometimes he replied in 
writing, more frequently not. When they 
met again, Napoleon sought, or appeared to 
seek, a compromise, and never in vain. The 
council of ministers, in which there was not 
a single man of force except Talleyrand, re- 
ceived the conclusions from time to time, and 
elaborated the details. 

By such hitherto unknown simplicity and 
address the diplomacy of Tilsit was rendered 
most expeditious. The negotiations were com- 
plete, the treaties drawn up, and the signa- 
tures affixed on July 7. There were three 
different documents: a treaty of peace, a 
series of seven separate and secret articles, 
and a treaty of alliance. The first point gained 
by Napoleon was the recognition of all his 
conquests before 1805. The Czar admitted 
for the first time absolute equality between 
the two empires, and recognized the limits 
of the French system as it then existed: first, 
the Confederation of the Rhine, with any ad- 
ditions yet to be made; second, the kingdom 
of Italy, including Dalmatia; third, the vas- 
salage of Holland, Berg, Naples, and Switzer- 
land. There was a verbal understanding, it is 
said, that Napoleon might do as he liked in 
Spain and the Papal States, while the Czar 
should have the same liberty in regard to 
Finland. Subsequent events attested the prob- 
ability of this fact. To illustrate Napoleon’s 
attitude toward the recent, but now dissolved 
alliance, Prussia was given to understand that 
she owed to Russia what remnants of terri- 
tory she retained ; the stipulations with regard 
to her were therefore included in the treaty 
with Russia. 
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Still, there was to be a Prussia. Between 
the two great empires was to lie, in realiza- 
tion of a long-cherished plan, a girdle of neu- 
tral states like the « marches» established by 
Charles the Great. In this line Silesia was 
the only break. Prussia and Austria, one 
on each side of this mark, shorn of their 
strength and prestige, might await their des- 
tiny. France was to mediate for peace between 
Russia and Turkey, Russia between England 
and France. In case Great Britain should not 
prove tractable,—that is, admit the sanctity 
of all flags on the high seas, and restore all the 
colonies of France and her allies captured 
since 1805,—then Russia, in common with 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, and Aus- 
tria, would declare commercial war on Eng- 
land, and complete the Continental embargo 
on British trade. Should Turkey refuse fa- 
vorable terms, the two empires would divide 
between them all her European lands except 
Rumelia and the district of Constantinople. 
Alexander afterward declared that Napoleon 
gave a verbal promise that Russia should 
have a substantial increment on the Danube. 
The rumor was that Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Bulgaria were indicated to the 
Czar as his share. 

No mention was made of Austria, which 
the treaty of Presburg had sufficiently dis- 
membered. But Prussia? In order to com- 
plete the great «march» between east and 
west, Silesia was essential. At first Napoleon 
thought of combining it with Prussian Poland 
to form a kingdom. This would not restore 
the real Poland, but it would create a Poland, 
and give him a Polish army. It was already 
decided that the Elbe should form Frederick 
William’s western frontier; to weaken his 
strength still further would destroy all bal- 
ance between Prussia and Austria. Moreover, 
Alexander made a tender appeal, and adroitly 
suggested a distasteful counter-proposition. 
Accordingly it was settled that the great 
province should remain Prussian. This was a 
large concession to the Czar. 

To make some pretense of fulfilling the 
lavish but indefinite promises made to the 
Poles, the lands of Warsaw and the province 
of Posen, with a considerable tract not now 
contained in it, were erected into the grand 
duchy of Warsaw. Under the influence of 
historical reminiscence this was given, not as 
a province, but as a separate sovereignty, to 
the Elector of Saxony, who was simultane- 
ously made king and a member of the Rhine 
Confederation. The Czar, in return for his 
cessions to the grand duchy of Warsaw, re- 
ceived the Prussian district of Bielostok. 

Vou. LI.—67. 


As a compensation for the Bocche di Cattaro 
and the Ionian Islands, Dantzic was restored 
to its position of a free city. The Prussian 
lands of the Elbe, together with Hesse-Cassel 
and many minor domains, were erected into 
the kingdom of Westphalia for the Emperor’s 
brother Jerome. We have almost forgotten 
in our day how, less than a century ago, Ger- 
many was divided into insignificant fragments. 
It is instructive to recall that the formation 
of this new kingdom beneficently ended the 
separate existence of no fewer than twenty- 
four more or less autonomous powers—elec- 
torates, duchies, counties, bishoprics, and 
cities. It contained the all-important fortress 
of Magdeburg, the possession of whose frown- 
ing walls carried with it the command of the 
Elbe, and virtually made Prussia a conquered 
and tributary state. 

This seemed to Frederick William the cli- 
max of his misfortunes. He had daily infor- 
mation from the Czar of what was under 
consideration, and the rescue of Silesia by his 
mediator gave him high hopes for the preser- 
vation of Magdeburg. But his poor-spirited 
behavior wearied even Alexander, who had 
been willing to atone for desertion by inter- 
vention, but toward the end became very cold. 
When the King desired permission to plead 
in person for Magdeburg, Napoleon refused. 
The Prussian case might be presented by 
counsel. Goltz was speedily summoned to the 
task, but though he was always about to have 
an interview with the French emperor, he 
never secured it. 


NAPOLEON AND QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


It was at this crisis of Prussia’s affairs 
that the King, after much urging, consented 
to summon his Queen. The rumors and in- 
sinuations concerning the Czar’s undue ad- 
miration of her, so industriously spread by 
Napoleon, had made him over-sensitive; but 
as a last resort he felt the need of her pres- 
ence. She came with a single idea—to make 
the cause of Magdeburg her own. She had 
suffered under the malicious innuendos of 
Napoleon regarding her character; she had 
shared the disgrace of the Berlin war party 
in the crushing defeat at Jena and Auerstadt; 
she had been a wayfarer among a disgraced 
and helpless people; but her spirit was not 
broken, and she announced her visit with all 
the dignity of her station. The court carriage 
in which she drove, accompanied by her ladies 
in waiting, reached Tilsit on July 6, and drew 
up before the door of the artisan under whose 
roof were the rooms of her husband. Officers 
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and statesmen were gathered to receive and 
encourage her with good advice; but she 
waved them away with an earnest call for 
quiet, so that she might collect her ideas. 

In a moment Napoleon was announced. As 
he climbed the narrow stairway she rose to 
meet him. Friend and foe agree as to her 
beauty, her taste, and her manners; her pres- 
ence, in a white dress embroidered with silver, 
and with a pearl diadem on her brow, was 
queenly. In her husband’s apartment she was 
the hostess, and as such she apologized for 
the stair. « What would one not do for such 
an end!» gallantly replied the somewhat 
dazzled conqueror. The suppliant, after mak- 
ing a few respectful inquiries as to her visi- 
tor’s welfare and the effect of the Northern 
climate on his health, at once announced the 
object of her visit. Her manner was full of 
pathos and there were tears in her eyes as 
she recalled how her country had been pun- 
ished for its appeal to arms, and for its mis- 
taken confidence in the traditions of the great 
Frederick and his glory. The Emperor was 
abashed by the lofty strain of her address. So 
elevated was her mien that she overpowered 
him; for the instant his self-assurance fled, 
and he felt himself but a man of the people. 
He felt also the humiliation of the contrast, 
and was angry. Long afterward he confessed 
that she was mistress of the conversation, 
adding that she stood with her head thrown 
back like Mlle. Duchesnois in the character 
of Chiméne, meaning by this comparison to 
stigmatize her attitude and language as 
theatrical. So effective was her appeal that 
he felt the need of something to save his own 
role, and accordingly he bowed her to a chair, 
and in the moment thus gained determined to 
strike the key of high comedy. Taking up the 
conversation in turn, he scrutinized the beau- 
ties of her person, and, complimenting her 
dress, asked whether the material was crape 
or India gauze. « Shall we talk of rags at such 
a solemn moment?» she retorted; and then 
proceeded with her direct plea for Magde- 
burg. In the midst of her eloquence, when 
the Emperor seemed almost overcome by her 
importunity, her meddling husband most in- 
opportunely entered the room. He began to 
argue and reason, citing his threadbare griev- 
ance, the violation of Ansbach territory, and 
endeavoring: to prove himself to be right. 
Napoleon at once turned the conversation to 
indifferent themes, and in a few moments took 

is leave. « You ask much,» he said to the 
Queen on parting; « but I promise to think it 
over» The courageous woman had done her 
best, but her cause—if, indeed, it was ever in 
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the balance—was lost from the moment she 
put her judge in an inferior position. Her 
majestic bearing was fine, but it was not 
diplomacy. She might, nevertheless, have 
succeeded had she been the wife of a wiser 
man. Long afterward Napoleon thought she 
might have had considerable influence on the 
negotiations if she had appeared in their 
earlier stages, and congratulated himself that 
she came too late, inasmuch as they were 
already virtually closed when she arrived. 

The remainder of the day passed for the 
Queen in a whirl of excitement, messengers 
from Napoleon bringing the pardon of a 
Prussian prisoner, with polite attentions of 
every sort from his adjutants. She gladly 
consented to dine with Napoleon, and Ber- 
thier was chosen to escort her to his Em- 
peror’s lodging. On arrival she was received 
with distinction, and assigned at table to the 
seat of honor between the host and the Czar. 
The Emperor was all politeness, offering un- 
welcome consolations to Frederick William, 
and expressing astonishment at the Queen’s 
courage. «Did you know my hussars nearly 
captured you?» he said to her. «I can 
scarcely believe it, sire,» was the reply; «1 
did not see a single Frenchman.» « But why 
expose yourself thus? Why did you not wait 
for me at Weimar?» « Indeed, sire, I was not 
eager.» There is a tradition that Talleyrand 
was made anxious by the good understanding 
which seemed to prevail, and said to Napoleon 
later in the evening that surely he would 
not surrender the benefits of his greatest 
conquest for the sake of a pretty woman. 
Whether this admonition was given or not, 
the Emperor was respectful and polite, but 
non-committal. After dinner he conversed 
long with his fair guest. To her lady in wait- 
ing, the Countess Voss, he offered snuff—a 
singular mark of condescension. Next day, 
in a note to Josephine, he said that he had 
been compelled continually to stand on his 
guard; and the day following (July 8) he 
again wrote to his Empress: «The Queen is 
really charming, using every art to please me; 
but be not jealous: I am like a waxed cloth 
from which all that glides off. It would cost 
me too much to play the gallant.» The Em- 
peror’s courtesy had deceived the poor Queen 
entirely, and she is said to have returned to 
her husband’s lodging at Piktupdnen in the 
highest spirits. 

On that very night, immediately after the 
dinner, the step she so much dreaded was 
taken, and orders were given to conclude the 
treaty as it stood. At the last hour Goltz se- 
cured his interview to plead the expectations 
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awakened in the Queen, but the Emperor 
coldly explained that his conduct had been 
politeness, and nothing more; the house of 
Prussia might be glad to recover a crown at 
all. Talleyrand showed a completed and final 
draft of the treaty ready for signature, and 
said that his master was in haste, that in 
two days the documents would be signed. 
This was the news which greeted Louisa next 
morning. She returned at once to Tilsit, her 
eyes swollen with weeping; but she appeared 
in a stately dress, and with a smile on her 
lips. Again she was the object of the most 
distinguished courtesy from Napoieon’s ad- 
jutants, but the expected visit from himself 
was not made. However, she was again the 
Emperor’s honored guest at his evening meal. 
The host at once began to speak of her cos- 
tume. «What, the Queen of Prussia with a 
turban! Surely not to gratify the Emperor 
of Russia, who is at war with the Turks!» 
«Rather, I think,» replied the Queen, «to 
propitiate Rustan»—rolling her large, full 
eyes toward the swarthy Mameluke behind 
his master’s chair. She had the air, accord- 
ing to Napoleon’s account, of an offended 
coquette. After the meal it was Murat who 
took the part filled the previous evening by 
the Emperor. « How does your Majesty pass 
the time at Memel?» «Inreading.»» « What 
does your Majesty read?» «The history of 
the past.» « But our own times afford actions 
worthy of commemoration.» «It is already 
more than I can endure to live in them.» 
Before parting, Napoleon spent a few mo- 
ments at her side, and at the end, turning, 
pulled from a bunch a beautiful rose, which 
he offered with gestures of gallantry and 
homage. Hesitating a moment, the Queen at 
last put out her hand, and said as she accepted 
it, «At least with Magdeburg.» «Madame,» 
came the frigid reply, «it is mine to give and 
yours to accept.»' But he gave his arm to 
conduct her to the carriage, and as they de- 
scended the stair together the disappointed 
guest said, in a sentimental and emotional 


1 See THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for November, 1893, 
p. 81. Napoleon gave substantially the same details to 
Las Cases at St. Helena; namely, that the incident of 
the rose occurred at the first dinner, as the illustration 
on the opposite page indicates it. But how could the 
Queen have left the first dinner with high hopes after 
such a reminder of her position? It is entirely pos- 
sible that, according to the widely accepted French 
tradition on which the picture is based, she may sport- 
ively have used a rose she wore to make a test of Na- 
poleon’s temper. If so, he must have picked from a 
bunch and handed her a second one at the closing in- 
terview, as the account followed in the text has it, 
instead of during the first day’s dinner; and in that case 
the act was, to say the least, ungallant, savoring as it 
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voice, «Is it possible that, having had the 
happiness to see so near the man of the cen- 
tury and of all history, he will not afford me 
the possibility and the satisfaction of being 
able to assure him that he has put me under 
obligations for life?» With solemn tones 
Napoleon replied, « Madame, I am to be pitied; 
it is a fault of my unlucky star» Queen 
Louisa’s own lady in waiting related that her 
sovereign’s bitterness overcame her at the 
last, and as she stepped into the carriage 
she said, «Sire, you have cruelly deceived 
me.» It is certain that next day she over- 
whelmed Duroc with reproaches; but she 
afterward frankly confessed that she could 
recall no definite promise made by Napoleon. 
To Talleyrand she said, with fine sarcasm, 
that only two persons regretted her having 
come to Tilsit—he and she. Her duty, she 
believed, as a loving wife, as a tender mother, 
as the queen of her people, was fulfilled; but 
her heart was broken. Queen Mary of England 
said of the loss of Calais, «Should they open 
my heart, they will find the name of Calais 
inscribed in bloody letters within.» Queen 
Louisa pathetically recalled this moan; she 
could say the same of Magdeburg. 

The treaty with Prussia, signed two days 
later, did not modify in the least the terms 
arranged with Alexander, and for six years 
that country remained in a mutilated and con- 
quered condition, compelled to obey with out- 
ward respect the behests of Napoleon. Every 
domain she had owned west of the Elbe went 
to the kingdom of Westphalia, the circle of 
Kottbus went to Saxony, the Polish provinces 
of south Prussia and new east Prussia to 
the grand duchy of Warsaw, the circle of 
Bielostok to Russia. Napoleon repeatedly 
urged the (zar to seize Memel and the strip 
of Prussian land east of the Niemen; but 
Alexander desired to be at peace with his 
neighbor, and firmly refused; moreover, he 
verbally stipulated for the evacuation of the 
Hohenzollern lands by French troops at an 
early date. Nominally, therefore, the King 


did of a taunt, and being a needless reminder of her first 
efforts and their futility. 

Notr.—Mr. Myrbach’s picture follows Marbot’s ac- 
count of the incident: «It is said that in order to retain 
this important town [Magdeburg], the Queen of Prussia, 
during dinner, used all the methods of friendliness until 
Napoleon, to change the conversation, praised a superb 
rose that the Queen was wearing. The story goes that 
she said, « Will your Majesty have this rose in exchange 
for Magdeburg?» Perhaps it would have been chival- 
rous to accept, but the Emperor was too practical a 
man to let himself be caught by a pretty offer, and it is 
averred that while praising the beauty of the rose and 
of the hand which offered it, he did not take the flower» 
(Marbot’s « Memoirs,» p. 232.) 
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of Prussia regained sovereignty over less 
than half of his former territory. For this 
consideration he was to pay an indefinite but 
enormous and almost impossible indemnity, 
which was to cover the total cost of the war. 
To guarantee this a large portion of the 
French army was, in spite of Alexander’s de- 
mand, still left quartered in the Hohenzollern 
lands, so that the Prussian people were daily 
reminded of their disgrace, as well as irri- 
tated by extortionate taxation. First and 
‘last, the war cost Prussia, in the support of 
the French army and in actual contributions 
to France, over a milliard of francs—about 
the gross national income of thirteen years. 
The process of Prussian consolidation begun 
three years before was thus hastened. What 
Pozzo di Borgo called a masterpiece of de- 
struction turned out in the end to be the be- 
ginning of a new birth for the nation. But 
the royal pair were stricken down: the high- 
souled Queen died, three years later, of cha- 
grin; the King lived to see his people strong 
once more, but in a sort of obstructing stu- 
por, being always an uncompromising con- 
servative. When he died, in 1840, he left to 
his successor a legacy of smothered popular 
discontent. 


THE PATH OF NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE. 


THE treaties of Tilsit between France and 
Russia were signed on July 7. The princi- 
pal personages engaged on both sides in this 
grand scene of reconciliation were on that 
day reciprocally decorated with orders of 
both courts, while the imperial guards of 
both emperors received food and drink for a 
great festivity. Next day Napoleon paid his 
farewell visit. At his morning toilet he had 
his valet loosen the threads which fastened 
the cross of the Legion of Honor to his coat, 
and as the Czar advanced to meet him he 
asked in audible tones permission to decorate 
the first grenadier of Russia. A veteran named 
Lazaref was summoned from the ranks, and 
with a wrench the Emperor tore off his cross, 
and fastened it on the breast of the peasant. 
The welkin rang with applause, while Lazaref 
kissed his benefactor’s hands and the hem of 
his coat. Next day Alexander crossed the 
Niemen. Savary went with him as a French 
envoy, partly to keep up the Czar’s courage 
and spirits, which would be endangered by the 
sullen humor of the court circles in St. Pe- 
tersburg, partly to study the temper of the 
Russian people. 

To the last moment of their intercourse 
the Czar appeared to be under the spell of 
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Napoleon’s seductive powers. He came as a 
conquered prince; he left with an honorable 
peace, with the friendship of his magnani- 
mous conqueror, and with an unsmirched im- 
perial dignity. He had saved his recent ally 
from destruction, and had secured a small in- 
crease of territory for himself; for the future 
there were Finland and the fairest portion of 
Turkey. But in a few days the magic began 
to pass. He had not secured Constantinople, 
and he had promised to evacuate Wallachia 
and Moldavia; he had not secured the com- 
plete evacuation of Prussia; he had risked a 
rupture with England; he had, above all, sub- 
mitted to the creation of a state which, under 
the thin disguise of another name, was but the 
germ of a reconstructed Poland. It began to 
appear as if he had been wheedled. There is 
sufficient evidence that such bitter reflec- 
tions made their appearance very soon; but 
they were repressed, at first from pure shame, 
and afterward from stern necessity, when 
England began to vent her anger. But the 
Russians themselves could not be repressed. 
Before long Savary was hated and abused by 
the public, the more because he maintained 
his ascendancy over the Czar. The reports 
sent home by the former police agent were 
clever and instructive, but their pictures of 
factional disputes and Oriental plots at court, 
of aristocratic luxury and general poverty, of 
popular superstition and barbarous manners, 
were not reassuring, and confirmed in his 
Emperor’s mind the doubts the latter had felt 
from the beginning as to the stability of the 
alliance consummated at Tilsit. 

Napoleon left for Konigsberg the same day 
on which he bade adieu to Alexander. His 
route was by way of Dresden. He was not 
in the slightest degree deceived. The peace 
of Europe, he said, was in St. Petersburg; 
the affairs of the world were there. But 
he had gained much. The outposts of his 
empire were established, and from one of 
them he could touch with his hand the en- 
chanted East. He had secured the temporary 
cooperation of Russia, and with that as a 
beginning he might consolidate the Continent 
against England, and complete the stage in 
his progress now gained. Above all, he could 
at once restore the confidence of France by 
the proclamation of peace and the upbuilding 
of her prosperity. To be sure, he had fore- 
cast a division of his prospective Hastert 
empire with Russia, he had left Prussia out- 
raged and bleeding, and Austria was uneasy 
and suspiciously reserved; but he had check- 
mated them all in the menace of a restored 
Poland, while their financial weakness and 
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military exhaustion, combined with the recip- 
rocal jealousies of their dynasties, might be 
relied on to prevent their immediate hostility. 
Besides, while he had sung a certain tune at 
Tilsit, in the future he would, as he sarcas- 
tically said somewhat later, have to sing it 
only according to the written score. 

But in order to fulfil the purposes and real- 
ize the possibilities which were indicated in 
the treaties of Tilsit, no time was to be lost. 
The fate of Sweden and the Hanse towns 
having been virtually settled, there remained 
three small maritime states in Europe which 
still maintained a nominal neutrality—Den- 
mark, Portugal, and Etruria. To each of these 
a summons was to be addressed, and he wrote 
the necessary and preliminary directions at 
Dresden. They must choose between England 
and France. Between the lines it was clear 
that their precious naval armaments—ships, 
arsenals, stores, and men—must be put at the 
disposal of the Emperor. On Napoleon’s own 
principle that «a thing must needs be done 
before the announcement of your plan,» this 
was his intention. At Dresden, also, was 
promulgated the new constitution of War- 
saw. Modeled on that of France, it was far 
from liberal; but it abolished serfdom, made 
all citizens equal before the law, and intro- 
duced the civil code. 

In 1804 Portugal had purchased her neu- 
trality for the duration of the war with the 
sum of sixteen millions. She was now ordered 
to close her ports to the English, to seize all 
British goods and ships, and finally to declare 
war against Great Britain. Junot, formerly 
imperial ambassador at Lisbon, was de- 
spatched with 27,000 men, designated as a 
«corps of observation,» to be ready on the 
frontier to enforce the command. In reply, 
England seized the Portuguese fleet, and kept 
it in security until the close of the war. Dur- 
ing the late campaigns in Poland and Prussia, 
King Louis of Etruria had died, and his help- 
less widow, the Spanish infanta, Maria Louisa, 
acting as regent for her young son, had ad- 
mitted the English to the harbor of Leghorn. 
Prince Eugéne was now ordered to take an- 
other «corps of observation» of 6000 men, 
and drive them out. He did so promptly. 
Duroc at once suggested to the Spanish min- 
ister that Napoleon would like some proposi- 
tion for the indemnification of Maria Louisa 
for the loss of Etruria—say one portion of 
Portugal for her, and the rest for Godoy, the 
Prince of the Peace. 

This « deformity » removed from the Italian 
peninsula, it revealed a still greater one—the 
fact that the Papal States disturbed the con- 


nection between the two kingdoms of Italy 
and Naples. Pius VIL., returning disillusioned 
and embittered after the coronation cere- 
mony, and finding that his temporal weapons 
had failed him, had taken a stand with his 
spiritual armor. It has already been recalled 
that he began to refuse everything Napoleon 
desired, —the coronation as Western emperor, 
the extension of the Concordat to Venice, the 
confirmation of bishops appointed in France 
and Italy by the temporal power, the annul- 
ment of Jerome’s marriage, the recognition 
of Joseph’s royalty,—except in return for a 
guarantee of his own independence and neu- 
trality—in short, he feebly abjured the 
French alliance and all its works. There now 
caine a demand from Napoleon that hence- 
forth there should be as many French cardi- 
nals as Roman, that the agents of hostile 
powers should be banished from the Papal 
States, and that the papal ports should be 
closed to England. The Emperor was weary, 
too, of the petty squabbles in connection with 
the Church, of the threats to excommunicate 
him and declare his throne vacant. Did they 
mean to put him in a convent and whip him 
like Louis the Pious? If not, let the full 
powers of an ambassador be sent to the car- 
dinal legate at Paris; in any case, let there be 
an end to menaces. At the same time Eugéne 
showed to Pius a letter addressed to himself, 
and which, though marked confidential, was 
intended to be thus shown. It contained the 
threat that his stepfather contemplated a 
council of the Gallican, Italian, German, and 
Polish churches to liberate those peoples from 
the domination of Roman priests. The pontiff 
was terrified, and hastened to yield the most 
pressing demands made in the letter which he 
had himself received, among them the nomi- 
nation of a negotiator. But he childishly re- 
fused the letter of the Emperor’s demand, and 
commissioned, not the French cardinal legate 
at Paris, but an Italian cardinal. Napoleon 
notified the See that he would treat only 
with Bayanne, the French cardinal at Paris, 
and that longer dallying would compel him 
to annex Ancona, Urbino, and Macerata to the 
kingdom of Italy. Pius yielded at once, nomi- 
nating Bayanne, agreeing to enter the feder- 
ation with France, and promising to crown 
Napoleon; but the annexation took place quite 
as expeditiously as the surrender—was, in 
fact, complete before it! 

Of the three minor sea powers, Denmark, 
commanding as she did the gateway of the 
Baltic, was far the most important. Berna- 
dotte was already on her borders with an 
army. She was notified by him that she must 
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declare war against England immediately, or 
lose all her Continental possessions. Her 
government promised to obey, but procras- 
tinated. It has been claimed that English 
spies at Tilsit had caught scraps of the bar- 
gain contained in the secret articles, and 
that the Portland cabinet, in which Canning 
was Secretary for Foreign Affairs and Castle- 
reagh for War and the Colonies, had divined 
the rest. It is now known that Canning be- 
lieved there were no secret articles, but was 
convinced that the two emperors had reached 
a secret understanding hostile to England. 
During the summer the ministry received 
what they called the most positive informa- 
tion—what was its extent and how it was 
obtained have never been made known—that 
the French intended to invade Holstein and 
force Denmark to close the Sound to British 
commerce. The danger seemed imminent: 
the Danish fleet contained no fewer than 
twenty ships of the line, eighteen frigates, 
nine brigs, and a number of gunboats. Such 
a reinforcement of the French navy would 
put it again on a war footing. The English 
ministry, therefore, offered to defend Den- 
mark, guarantee her colonies, and give her 
every means of defense, naval, military, and 
pecuniary, if only she would surrender her 
fleet to England, to be restored in the event 
of peace. The Danish regent was already 
committed to France, and did not accept. Ac- 
cordingly the English army under Cathcart 
landed, and laid siege to Copenhagen, while 
the fleet bombarded it for three days, until 
the government agreed to their stipulation. 
This shameful deed of high-handed violence 
must be laid at Canning’s door. It was the 
first step in the humiliation of a fine people, 
to their loss of Norway, and ultimately of 
Schleswig and Holstein. Moreover, it was im- 
politic to the highest degree, making the Czar 
a bitter enemy of England for four years. 
The wretched country, in distraction, threw 
itself into the arms of Bernadotte. Christian 
VII. had long been an imbecile, and his son, 
Frederick VI., though energetic and well 
meaning, turned Denmark into another vas- 
sal state of France by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, signed October 30, 1807. 

In none of their many sovereignties had 
the incapacity of the Bourbons been more 
completely demonstrated than in Spain. With 
Intermittent flickerings, the light of that fa- 
mous land had been steadily growing dimmer 
ever since Louis XIV. exultingly declared that 
the Pyrenees had ceased to exist. Stripped 
of her colonial supremacy, shattered in naval 
power, reduced to pay tribute to France, she 
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looked silently on while Napoleon trafficked 
with her lands, mourning that even the mem- 
ory of her former glories was fading out in 
foreign countries. The proud people them- 
selves had, however, never forgotten their 
past; with each successive humiliation their 
irritation grew more extreme, and soon after 
Trafalgar they made an effort to organize 
under the crown prince against the scan- 
dalous régime of Godoy. Both parties sought 
French support, and the quarrel was fomented 
from Paris until the whole country was torn 
by the most serious dissensions. 

When, in the previous year, Prussia de- 
elared war, and the French legions were 
about to face those trained in the school of 
Frederick the Great, a vigorous attempt was 
made by the Russian envoy in Madrid to win 
the support of Spain for the coalition. Eng- 
land, too, at the same moment threatened to 
make the South American colonies indepen- 
dent if she did not consent. Godoy was per- 
suaded that Napoleon had at last found his 
match, if not his master, and on October 14 
issued a manifesto couched for the most part 
in ambiguous terms, but clearly announcing 
war as an immediate necessity. By a strange 
coincidence, its date was that of the day on 
which was fought the battle of Jena, and 
after hearing the news of that event the 
Prince of the Peace hastened to make his 
submission in the name of the King. Napo- 
leon turned pale as he read the news of the 
contemplated defection, which reached him 
at Berlin; he never forgave the treachery, 
although for the time he feigned ignorance of 
its existence. The renewal of Charles IV.’s 
submissior gave him the opportunity to de- 
mand that the Spanish fleet should proceed 
to Toulon, that the King should send 15,000 
men to oppose a possible English landing at 
the mouth of the Elbe, and at the same time 
undertake the sustenance of 25,000 Prussian 
prisoners of war, while thenceforward he 
must rigidly enforce the embargo on English 
trade in all Spanish ports and markets. 

These demands the weak and contemptible 
government could not resist. Godoy and the 
Queen resumed their scandalous living, while 
the King joined in a conspiracy to cut off 
his son Ferdinand from the succession. The 
young prince had the people’s sympathy; but 
although he had sought Napoleon’s favor, and 
wished to marry the Empress Josephine’s 
daughter, there was no response, and he re- 
mained impotent before an administration 
apparently supported by France. He was 
soon, arrested on the charge of conspiring 
against his father’s life. Before the summer 
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of 1807 closed, everything was ripe for Napo- 
leon’s contemplated intervention to «regen- 
erate » Spain. 

Such was the harvest of Tilsit in the field 
of foreign relations—a harvest which to the 
last the Emperor claimed that Talleyrand had 
sown. As to its effect in France, Metternich, 
then Austrian ambassador in Paris, declared 
that men sat in the cafés coldly discussing 
an entire reconstruction of Europe—two em- 
pires, and seventeen new kingdoms with new 
sovereigns either from or in the interest of 
the imperial houses! « Rhapsodies,» he said, 
«which proved that all Europe might crum- 
ble without exciting a single emotion of sor- 
row, astonishment, or satisfaction in a peo- 
ple degraded beneath all others, beneath all 
imagination, and which, worn out, demoral- 
ized to the point where every trace of even 
national feeling is wiped out, by nineteen 
years of revolution and crimes, now looks on 
with cold-blooded indifference at what is 
passing beyond its own frontiers. Wise men 
think that the treaties, being as advantageous 
to Russia as to France, necessarily contain a 
germ which in developing will prove dan- 
gerous to the latter.» In reality there was 
not now a state in Europe toward which the 
French empire did not stand in strained rela- 
tions, not a nationality besides the French 
which did not feel its self-respect wounded, 
and resent the abasement. 





THE SPLENDORS OF PARIS AND THE UNIFICA- 
TION OF FRANCE, 


THIS, however, was not the panorama which 
the Emperor unfolded in Paris. He reached 
St. Cloud quietly on the evening of July 27. 
The people of Paris learned the news inci- 
dentally, and burst into spontaneous rejoic- 
ings, illuminating the city, and sending ad- 
dresses in which the terms of adulation were 
exhausted. Napoleon was no longer an actor 
in merely human history: he was a man of 
the heroic age; he was beyond admiration; 
nothing but love could rise to his lofty place. 

On August 16 the Emperor opened the 
legislature in person. «Since your last ses- 
sion,» he said, «new wars, new triumphs, new 
treaties, have changed the face of Europe.» If 
the house of Brandenburg still reigned, he 
continued, it was due to the sincere friend- 
ship he felt for the Czar. A French prince 
would rule on the Elbe, and would know how 
to conciliate his new subjects, while ever 
mindful of his most sacred duties. Saxony 
had recovered her independence, the peoples 
of Dantzic and the duchy of Warsaw their 
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country and their rights. All nations rejoiced 
to see the direful influence of England de. 
stroyed. France was united to the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine by its laws, by the federative 
system to the countries of Holland, Switzer. 
land, and Italy; her new relations with Russia 
were cemented by reciprocal esteem. In al] 
this, he affirmed, the pole-star had been the 
happiness of his people, dearer to him than 
his own glory. He would like maritime peace, 
and for its sake would overlook the exasper- 
ations caused by a people tossed and torn by 
party strife. Whatever happened, he would 
be worthy of his people, as they had shown 
themselves to be worthy of him. Their be- 
havior in his absence had only increased his 
esteem for their character. He had thought 
of several measures to simplify and perfect 
their institutions. 

This picture of martial and political re- 
nown, painted by a master who had in one 
campaign changed the meaning of his title 
from its primitive sense of military ruler to 
its later and grander one of chief among and 
over princes, thus realizing the revival of the 
Western Empire, could not but please the 
fancy and arouse the enthusiasm of a gener- 
ous, imaginative, forgiving people. The im- 
pression was heightened by their Emperor’s 
activity in keeping faith as to their own 
prosperity. As after Austerlitz, his first care 
was now finance. The new commercial code 
was promulgated, and it proved scarcely less 
satisfactory to the merchants than the civil 
code had been to the people at large. The 
Bank of France was immediately compelled 
to lower its rate of discount, and a council 
was held to consider how Italy and the Rhine 
Confederation could be made tributary to 
French industry and commerce. Recourse 
was also had to the measures of internal de- 
velopment by the execution of great public 
works which had been begun after Austerlitz, 
but were suspended before Jena. 

Before the last campaign the Emperor and 
Empress had been accustomed to visit vari- 
ous portions of France. During every halt 
the Emperor would mount his horse, and, at- 
tended occasionally by one or more of the 
local officials, but usually only by Rustan or 
an adjutant, would gallop hither and thither, 
gathering information, examining conditions, 
and making suggestions. Immediately after- 
ward he would throw off a sketch of needed 
improvements: public buildings, almshouses, 
roads, canals, aqueducts, town streets, moun- 
tain passes—anything, in short, which would 
arouse local enthusiasm and benefit the coun 
try at large. Many—most, perhaps—of these 
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schemes remained inchoate; but many of the 
grandest were executed, and Napoleon has 
left his impress as indelibly on France itself 
as upon its society. The routes of the Sim- 
plon and Mont Cenis, the great canals which 
bind together the river systems, the restora- 
tion of the cathedral at St. Denis, the quays 
of the Seine in Paris, the great Triumphal 
Arch, the Vendéme Column, the Street of 
Peace, the Street of Rivoli,‘the bridges of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and the Arts—these are 
some of the magnificent enterprises due to 
his initiative. Such works were pushed 
throughout the summer of 1807 by employ- 
ing large numbers of laborers and artisans, 
while local workshops were opened in every 
department to furnish employment to all who 
could not otherwise find it. The political 
economist may lift his eyebrows and shrug 
his shoulders in contemplating such shifts; 
but they were imperial shifts, and created a 
high degree of comfort at the time, while 
they satisfied in permanency that passion for 
beauty in utility which does not enter as an 
element into the science of selfishness. 
Closely connected with this policy was a 
measure of Napoleon’s already referred to, 
but little known. In some respects it was 
more successful than any other; it certainly 
is most characteristic of the man. The evil 
aimed at was cured at the time, and the per- 
manent question is less acute in modern 
France than in any other European country. 
For years past there had been chronic distress 
among the agricultural classes in some of the 
most fertile districts of France, notably in the 
northeast. This was attributed to the pres- 
ence of Jews in large numbers. The stringent 
laws of the old régime had crowded that un- 
fortunate people out of every occupation but 
two— peddling and money-lending. In both of 
these they became experts, and when eman- 
cipated by the Revolution they used their 
liberty, not to widen their activities, but to 
intensify the evils of the monopoly which 
they had secured. Since 1791 large numbers 
of Polish and German Jews had established 
themselves on the right bank of the Rhine; 
and reaching hands across that stream to 
their kinsfolk on the left bank, they combined 
to strip the French peasantry by the familiar 
arts of barter and usury, which need not be 
described here, until in-a few years they were 
creditors to the extent of twenty-three mil- 
lions, and had become extensive landed pro- 
prietors. They were never seen to labor with 
their hands, and having no family name, they 
evaded the conscription laws with impunity, 
while the courts of justice became their hum- 


ble servants in enforcing the collection of 
scandalous debts or in the foreclosure of in- 
flated mortgages. 

In the previous year (1806) a temporary 
decree had suspended all legal executions in 
certain districts, and many Jews of the better 
class made ready to bow before the coming 
tempest and come to the assistance of the 
government. Napoleon, aware that the Old 
Testament law was civil and political as well 
as religious, shrewdly asked advice from these 
and other men of the more enlightened sort. 
It was agreed to call a council. The Emperor 
summoned his prefects to name its members, 
and appointed a committee to represent the 
government at its sessions. Decisions taken 
by this assembly were to be submitted to a 
general Sanhedrim of all Europe. The assem- 
bly of French Israelites met in Paris during 
the latter part of 1806, and after due delibera- 
tion gave satisfactory answers to a carefully 
prepared set of questions propounded by the 
government commission. In 1807 the eco- 
nomical situation had nevertheless become 
graver. The Sanhedrim met early in Febru- 
ary. They vied in flattery with the Roman 
priesthood, setting the imperial eagle above 
the ark of the covenant, and blending the 
letters N and J with those of the Jehovah ina 
monogram for the adornment of their meet- 
ing-place. On March 4 they issued a decree 
which is still the basis of religious instruction 
among Jewish youth. They forbade polygamy, 
and admitted the principle of civil marriage 
without anathema; they ordered all Israelites 
to treat those who believe that God is the 
Creator of heaven and earth as fellow-citizens 
and brothers, to obey the civil and military 
laws, including that of conscription, and to 
train their children to industry and handi- 
work; they also invited them to enter the 
learned professions, and to attach themselves 
to the country by the purchase of public 
obligations. Usury was absolutely forbidden, 
the Israelite being enjoined as a religious 
precept to make no distinction in money 
transactions between Hebrew and Christian. 
The minutest details of the whole transaction 
were foreseen and regulated by Napoleon, and 
may be studied in his correspondence with 
his ministers. 

A year later, after careful and mature de- 
liberation, there appeared an imperial decree, 
not only organizing the Jewish Church and 
regulating its relations with the state, but 
defining the civil and political status of 
Hebrews. They were pronounced to be citi- 
zens like other men; but they could not exact 
higher interest than five per cent., while if 
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they should demand over ten they should be 
punished for usury. Every Jew in the north- 
eastern department must have a license to 
do business, and a notarial authorization for 
pawnbrokerage. Any Jew not domiciled at 
the moment in Alsace might not thereafter 
acquire domicile in that department, and could 
do so in others only by becoming a landowner 
and tilling the soil. Every Jew should be 
liable to military service, and, unlike his 
Christian fellow-citizens, might not provide 
a substitute; moreover, he must adopt and 
use a family name. This stringent law was 
rigidly enforced, except in Bordeaux, the 
Gironde, and the Landes, where no offense 
had been given. Its effect was steady and 
sure. Before long first one and then another 
Israelite was exempted from its rigors, until 
finally, in 1812, the department or the man 
still subject to its provisions was the excep- 
tion and not the rule. From that day to this 
there has scarcely been in France what is 
known elsewhere as the Jewish question. 
Hebrews are found in every line of human 
activity; they have the same civil, political, 
and religious standing as men of other blood 
and confessions; they are illustrious in finance, 
in politics, in science, and in the arts. They 
are, moreover, passionate patriots, and to 
the casual observer scarcely distinguishable 
in mien and appearance from other citizens. 
The temporary contravention of the civil 
code, both as to spirit and letter, by the 
notorious decree above referred to has been 
so beneficent that it has for the most part 
escaped any criticism or even remark. 
While in ways like these the clutch of the 
usurer was relaxed and the general well-being 
promoted, measures were taken to crown the 
work by a stable system of finance. It will be 
recalled that two years before the Emperor 
had saved the public credit by the direct ex- 
penditure of the Austrian war indemnity. It 
was his fixed principle that France should not 


(To be continued.) 
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pay for his wars except with her children, 
He knew too well the thrift of the whole 
nation and the greed of the lower classes to 
jeopardize their good will either by the emis- 
sion of paper money or by the increase of tax 
rates. The panic of 1805 had been precipi- 
tated by the virtual failure of a bankers’ 
syndicate which made advances to the goy- 
ernment on its taxes and on the annual 
Spanish contribution as well. In 1807 the 
war indemnity exacted from Prussia, Poland, 
and Westphalia was used for a double pur- 
pose, the creation of two funds: one to fur- 
nish an immediate supply of cash on the 
outbreak of war, the other to replace the 
bankers’ syndicate by making advances on 
the taxes whenever required. There was 
therefore no increase in the rate of taxation, 
work was abundant, and under the forcing 
process the wheels were moving in almost 
every department of trade and industry. The 
price of the imperial bonds on the Bourse 
rose to 99, a figure never afterward reached 
in Napoleon’s day. 

There was one sharp pinch. Coffee and 
sugar were no longer luxuries, but necessi- 
ties; and through the Continental embargo 
colonial wares had become, and were likely 
to remain, very dear and very scarce. Such 
substitutes as ingenuity could devise were 
gradually accepted for the former; to provide 
the latter the beet-root industry was fostered 
by every means, The Emperor kept a sample 
of sugar made from beets on his chimney- 
piece as an ornament, and occasionally sent 
gifts of the precious commodity to his fellow- 
sovereigns. The story is told that an official 
who had been banished from favor recovered 
his standing entirely by planting a whole 
estate with beets. Such traits were consid- 
ered evidence of plain, homely common sense 
by the people, who enjoyed the sensation that 
their Emperor participated in their feelings 


and daily shifts. 
William M. Sloane. 


THE GRAHAM TARTAN TO A GRAHAM. 


SE me in honor; cherish me 
As ivy from a sacred tree: 
Mine in the winds of war to close 
Around the armor of Montrose, 
And kiss the death-wound of Dundee. 





Come, fear not me, nor such estate 
Heroic and inviolate; 

But green and white and azure wind 
About thy body and thy mind, 

And by that length enlarge thy fate! 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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THE PALMERSTON IDEAL IN DIPLOMACY.’ 


I. 





Z2>HE American is always 

: instituting a compari- 
son between himself and 
his English cousin. The 
Englishman is ever con- 
trasting his American 
kinsman with himself. 
Personal comparisons are 
proverbially ungracious. The accentuation of 
supposed contrasts is peculiarly so. More- 
over, since men generally find what they seek 
faithfully, both comparison and contrast tend 
toward a factitious result. Thus it comes to 
pass that in most American newspaper offices 
there is a lay figure, clothed on with insular- 
ity, armed to the teeth in view of a possible 
opportunity for aggression, his face aglow 
with bitter and ill-concealed hatred of all 
things American. This is the «property» 
Briton, and his services are invaluable in 
those not infrequent seasons when the char- 
iot-wheels of the editorial imagination drive 
heavily. 

We are assured, upon the other hand, that 
well-ordered English households commonly 
harbor a corresponding American bogy. He 
is a fellow of infinite variety, who, when ad- 
mitted to the drawing-room, slaps strangers 
on the back, consumes unlimited tobacco, and 
interlards his speech with barbaric slang. 
He serves the British matron as the wine- 
bibbing Helot served his Spartan master. He 
is even brought into requisition by the Brit- 
ish author when that worthy adventures an 
American tale. He is of inestimable worth 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy, and it is to be feared 
that in moments of weakness even Mr. An- 
drew Lang has taken counsel of him. 


"It is proper to say that this article was prepared 
ore the appearance of President Cleveland’s special 
message on the Venezuelan question.— EDITOR. 


We are not at present concerned to in- 
quire as to the measure of misrepresentation 
involved in such imaginary types. It will be 
found to correspond in some degree, however, 
to the contrast that appears to exist between 
them. For in sober fact, as respects charac- 
ter, the British and American publics are 
strikingly at one. The tone of popular senti- 
ment is much the same. The attitude toward 
questions of general human interest is often 
identical. Political ideals are, at bottom, not 
so unlike as superficial observers fancy. Party 
spirit manifests itself in very similar fashion. 
Both are sensitive, though in slightly varying 
degrees, to the same appeals. The same na- 
tional spirit animates both, showing itself in 
quite characteristic fashion when the jealousy 
of one is aroused against the other. Indeed, 
it is in their mutual rivalries and jealousies 
that their spiritual kinship is often most 
manifest. Their diversity is superficial and 
provincial ; their unity fundamental and racial. 
The American who can divest himself of pro- 
vincialism in England, and the Englishman 
who can lay aside his insularity in America, 
each finds himself at home. 

It is beside my present purpose, however, 
to discuss the general ties of blood and char- 
acter between the two peoples; I desire rather 
to point out the identity of their ideals of 
statesmanship. To do this we must recall the 
half-forgotten politics of day before yester- 
day. 

It will generally be conceded that no Eng- 
lish prime minister of this century has en- 
joyed a more enthusiastic popularity than 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. In 
saying this I am not unmindful of the unique 
prestige of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone’s 
power, however, is built upon a foundation 
very different from that which bolstered up 
the fame of the greatest of Jingoes. There 


is a moral austerity in his character, a lofty 
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idealism in his eloquence, a certain philoso- 
phy of statesmanship to which, in spite of 
chance and change, he has been true, that 
compel a popular esteem and respect which 
seem scarcely diminished by the general rec- 
ognition of his marvelous intellectual sub- 
tilty. It requires no prophet to foretell the 
lasting quality of Mr. Gladstone’s fame. 

Palmerston’s hold upon the people, on the 
other hand, was due in no small measure to 
the absence of the very qualities by which 
Mr. Gladstone is characterized. His moral 
ideals, so far from being exalted, were com- 
mon to the last degree. His talents com- 
manded consideration by their quantity rather 
than their quality. He could lay little claim 
to eloquence, though his plain, ungraceful 
speech had the effectiveness of eloquence at 
times, and was always pitched upon a popu- 
lar key. When his official life was in danger 
it rose upon one or two occasions—notably 
in the famous parliamentary conflict of 1850 
—very nearly to the height of greatness. 
But even the blunt, half-humorous, decided 
manner had a certain speciousness about it 
that was characteristic of the man. In his 
mouth a cant phrase—his famous « Civis 
Romanus sum» is a case in point—simulated 
life so well as to deceive the very elect. He 
managed to galvanize it into wearing its 
grave-clothes as jauntily as though they had 
been holiday attire. 

Mr. Gladstone is credited with saying that 
the secret of eloquence consists in giving 
back to one’s hearers in drops what one has 
received from them as spray. If this be Mr. 
Gladstone’s analysis of his own power, we 
venture to suggest that he does himself 
injustice. But it serves admirably as a figura- 
tive expression of the essence of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s popularity. He knew his public to per- 
fection. Their national prejudices appealed 
to him as a man, and upon these prejudices 
he built his supremacy as a foreign minister. 
Of course there were not lacking those who 
saw through all this. Indeed, they represented 
a very considerable and highly respectable op- 
position. But Palmerston knew so well what 
the galleries liked, and played to them with 
such assiduity and success, that he could 
almost afford to ignore his critics. 

To say this is in no sense to assert that he 
was without positive convictions, very un- 
usual administrative abilities, or a smatter- 
ing of disinterested sentiment. A man may 
possess all these and yet be a little of a dem- 
agogue and very much of a bully. Lord 
Palmerston admirably exemplifies the state- 
ment. The fact that he was successively 
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a Tory, a disciple of Canning, a Peelite, anda 
Liberal is simply to say that he was a man of 
generous instincts who made an honest effort 
to keep pace with the inevitable progress of 


events. If it be laid to his charge that he 
aided and abetted Sir Robert Peel on that 
famous day when the latter « found the Whigs 
bathing and stole their clothes,» it may be 
pleaded in extenuation that the bathing Whigs 
had no vested right in the garments, while 
Peel and Palmerston had grown to their size 
and did hard workinthem. Palmerston’s worst 
enemy never questioned his administrative 
powers or his devotion to work. In his long 
terms at the War and Foreign offices, as well 
as during the years when he was Prime Min- 
ister, the amount of efficient labor which he 
bestowed upon the public service puts him 
in the front rank of working ministers; while 
his three years as Home Secretary served to 
illustrate both his industry and his versatility. 
Nor need there be any question that his sym- 
pathies, other things being equal, were always 
on the side of the oppressed, and that he re- 
joiced to strengthen the guaranties of free- 
dom. But then, other things never were equal. 
Here lies the great indictment that is to be 
brought against Lord Palmerston as a foreign 
minister. He made what he called patriotism 
a fetish—a blind, despotic, tyrannous thing 
whose ignorant and imperious demands must 
be satisfied at once, regardless of all large 
rules of right and wrong. National aggran- 
dizement, national self-assertion, without ac- 
count of consequence or the higher demands 
of justice, were the ends which Palmerston 
sought to obtain, and national prejudice was 
the charm with which he conjured. Greville 
writes significantly on January 18, 1845: «1 
went there from Broadlands, where I left the 
Viscount [Palmerston] full of vigour and hilar- 
ity, and overflowing with diplomatic swagger. 
He said we might hold any language we please 
to France and America, and insist on what 
we thought necessary, without any apprehen- 
sion that either of them would go to war, a8 
both knew how vulnerable they were, France 
with her colonies and America with her slaves, 
a doctrine to which Lord Ashburton by no 
means subscribes.» («Journal of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria,» Vol. II, pp. 6, 7.) It is 
an admirable miniature of Palmerston at his 
best—and worst. It depicts a type of states 
man that has given tone to England’s foreign 
policy to England’s lasting injury. I have 
said that Palmerston understood his public 
and played to it with assiduity and success. 
That public, however, was by no means Eng- 
land’s best. The Ashburtons, the Granvilles, 
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the Clarendons were not of it.! The Queen and 
the Prince Consort emphasized their opposi- 
tion to it. Reformers like Cobden and Bright 
did their best to divorce the masses from it. 
But insular prejudice was so strong, and melo- 
drama proved so popular, that Palmerston 
retained his prestige almost without inter- 
ruption until the end. Yet he succeeded in 
arousing an antagonism to British policy and 
in forming an ideal of British aggression 
abroad that still obtains upon the Continent 
and in America. The fact that there is no 
other nation with whose interests our own 
are so bound up is often quite lost sight of 
in view of popular prejudice against a policy 
that men like to think still formed upon the 
Palmerston model. The indisputable fact of 
the superiority of English rule to that exer- 
cised by France or Germany over subject 
nations is but grudgingly admitted, because 
since Palmerston’s day men have been able to 
see nothing in every new British acquisition 
but the brutal bullying of a weaker power. 
No higher-handed piece of national aggres- 
sion has probably been perpetrated within 
this century than the recent invasion of 
Madagascar by the French. But the world 
at large has proved quite acquiescent. Had 
England undertaken such an expedition, how- 
ever, the press of two continents would have 
exhausted the vocabulary of contumely. Yet 
no one at all conversant with colonial history 
can doubt that Madagascar would be a far 
better place to live and work in under Eng- 
lish than under French dominion, and that it 
would prove of vastly greater value to the 
civilized world. England’s position to-day is 
startlingly isolated; and a prime factor in 
her isolation has been that she has cherished 
Lord Palmerston’s ideal of statesmanship too 
dearly. 


II. 


IT is not long since we were assured on 
most excellent authority that high ideals— 
the ideals of the ten commandments and the 
golden rule—had no place in practical poli- 
ties. Whether this be true or not, it is a 
Philosophical platitude that political ideals 
of some sort exist, influencing the opinions 
and consequent activities of the mass of citi- 
zens; but they are generally vague. The 
average man is impatient of definition; he 
has little concern with the exact content 
of words. They easily become battle-cries, 
watehwords, or tokens appealing directly to 
na Though both Granville and Clarendon served with 


ston, neither seems to have been in genuine ac- 
cord withthe tone of his foreign policy. I think this 


that surface stratum of prejudice in him 
which often clothes, and sometimes smothers, 
the intellectual and ethical man within. So 
long as this remains the case it is evident 
that the ideal of the citizen will be to a con- 
siderable extent compact of prejudice rather 
than of intellectual or ethical aspiration; 
that is to say, cant phrases, rallying-cries, 
et id omne genus, will have more weight with 
him than appeals to sober judgment or to 
moral sense. There has long been a notion 
that the sphere of superstition was that in 
which cant found freest play. But if it were 
ever true, superstition must long since have 
surrendered its proud distinction to politics. 

It is doubtful if any considerable body of 
men exist who have a sincerer love of fair 
play, a more honest desire to see impartial 
justice done, or a truer respect for self-re- 
strained and unselfish action, than the mass 
of American and British citizens, when they 
lay aside personal prejudice and calmly con- 
sider the right and wrong of a course of 
public or private policy; but it is not at all 
doubtful that to induce them to do this would 
be regarded as bad politics and worse journal- 
ism by the great authorities in the political 
and journalistic world. One of the common- 
places of their economy, indeed, is that power 
consists, not so much.in the clear vision and 
firm grasp of truth, nor in a plain and un- 
adorned appeal to the best judgment of their 
fellow-citizens, as in a «pull» upon their 
prejudice, and in an ability to arouse them to 
blind and unquestioning «enthusiasm.» Hence 
the free coinage of watchwords in every cam- 
paign, which, as a New England clergyman 
once suggested to the writer, is likely to 
prove as dangerous to the commonweal as 
the free coinage of silver. Doubtless it has 
been so since politics began. The demagogue 
and the poor are ever with us. I have cited 
the case of Lord Palmerston, however, be- 
cause it is so marked, and because its influ- 
ence has proved so lasting. The Jingoism of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, for instance, is un- 
doubtedly a cultyre from the original Palmer- 
ston microbe, although the virus may have 
become somewhat attenuated in the process. 

On our own side of the water, in the mean 
time, we have become aware of the growth 
of a Palmerstonian ideal of foreign policy 
which bears all the marks of legitimate de- 
scent. Its devotees are marvelously noisy. 
They depend largely upon watchwords and 
badges. They are chary of definition, and 
statement borne out by the extraordinary events that 


marked the formation of the ministry of 1859, especially 
the Queen’s part therein. 
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charier still of all appeal to the sober second 
thought of men. Indeed, the man of sober 
second thought is the one man they cannot 
away with. The self-restraint and dignity 
which the world has a right to expect of a 
great nation are scandalous in their eyes. 
True, they have much to say of «dignity,» 
but they persistently use the word in its 
Palmerstonian sense of overbearing trucu- 
lence. They talk much and loudly of « Ameri- 
canism »; but when their speech is reduced to 
its lowest terms we discover that they have 
emptied the word of all moral content. It 
has become a mere «Abracadabra » —a charm 
wherewith to call spirits from the vasty deep 
of popular prejudice, and send them upon the 
errands of small politics. Had Washington a 
prophetic vision of a United States senator 
declaring war upon Great Britain in a time 
of profound peace, when he wrote: « Observe 
good faith and justice toward all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Re- 
ligion and morality enjoin this conduct, and 
can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and at no distant period a great 
nation to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justiceand benevolence?» 
Was it a desire to observe good faith and jus- 
tice toward all nations that induced another 
United States senator to advocate the prac- 
tical repudiation of obligations laid upon the 
Government by a properly constituted com- 
mission of arbitration? Is it the guidance 
of an exalted justice and benevolence that 
leads the chauvinist press to cry aloud for 
the building of war vessels upon the great 
lakes, in distinct contravention of treaty 
provisions? There is something half pathetic 
in the simple dignity with which Washington 
concludes the counsels of his farewell mes- 
sage: «If I may even flatter myself that they 
may be productive of some partial benefit, 
some occasional good; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of for- 
eign intrigues, to guard against the impos- 
tures of pretended patriotism, this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for 
your welfare by which they have been dic- 
tated.» 

Measured by the standard of certain sena- 
tors, Washington and Lincoln can scarce pass 
muster to-day as «good Americans.» It is 
difficult to imagine the former attempting to 
confer added dignity upon the flag of a na- 
tion’s love by rechristening it «Old Glory »; 
or the latter shrieking in corybantic fury for 
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the summary obliteration of Spain before she 
has time to explain or apologize for an appar- 
ent insult to an American ship. Indeed, as 
the greatness of these statesmen looms large 
through the years, we begin to see in what 
considerable measure it was due to their pa- 
tient conservatism in respect of our foreign 
relations, to their absolute repudiation of 
what I have called the Palmerston ideal. Yet 
surely no presidents have done more than 
they to give dignity to the flag and win for 
the nation a world’s respect. This Palmerston 
ideal is no new thing in our national counsels, 
But for President Lincoln’s wisdom and firm- 
ness it would have had a large place in the 
nation’s thought in 1861; for on April 1 of 
that year Secretary Seward presented to the 
President an outline of foreign policy that 
was substantially as follows: 

«I would demand explanations from Spain 
and France categorically at once. I would 
seek explanations from Great Britain and 
Russia, and send agents into Canada, Mexico, 
and Central America, to rouse a vigorous 
spirit of independence on this continent 
against European intervention; and, if satis- 
factory explanations are not received from 
Spain and France, would convene Congress 
and declare war against them. For this pur- 
pose it must be somebody’s business to pursue 
and direct it incessantly. Either the Presi- 
dent must do it himself, and be all the while 
active in it, or devolve it on some member 
of his cabinet. Once adopted, debates on it 
must end, and all agree and abide. It is not 
in my especial province; but I neither seek 
to evade nor assume responsibility.» (Morse, 
« Abraham Lincoln,» I, pp. 277, 278.) 

It is scarcely too much to say that the 
adoption of such an inconceivably fatuous 
policy must eventually have wrecked the 
Union. The quiet firmness with which the 
President set it aside is become matter of 
history, and no one to-day would dare ques- 
tion his wisdom. 

We would yield to none in our desire that 
American dignity be asserted abroad. That, 
however, can never come to pass until we 
regard our place among the nations of the 
earth as too great to be made the stalking: 
horse of every petty political scheme am 
schemer. Nor is it consonant with that dig- 
nity to treat the murder of Italians in New 
Orleans or of Chinese in Idaho with compar- 
ative levity, while we shout for truculent 
action the moment that any question arises 
wherein we have perchance been wrong 
by Spain, France, or England. The bane of 
France ever since the Revolution has been 
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the irresponsible manner in which her people 
have treated questions of great and far- 
reaching public import. The irony of the 
Paris bookseller who, when asked for a copy 
of the French constitution, replied that he 
did not keep periodical literature, was sad as 
well as mordant. It was this same irresponsi- 
bility in lofty station that made Palmerston 
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an object of hatred in every court in Europe, 
and that has ministered directly to England’s 
isolation. It is such irresponsibility among 
men of influence that is rendering wise and 
conservative settlement of our own foreign 
questions increasingly difficult, and an asser- 
tion of true American dignity well-nigh im- 
possible. 
Edward M. Chapman. 


THREE LETTERS FROM JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


4 N the spring of 1890 a discus- 
sion arose between a friend 
and myself in regard to the 
following sentence in Lowell’s 
« My Garden Acquaintance »: 
« The robins are not good solo 
singers; but their chorus, as, 
like primitive fire-worshipers, 
they hail the return of light and warmth to 
the earth, is unrivaled.» 

The argument was rather one-sided. My 
friend spoke with the conviction born of his 
long and close observation of the robin. I 
could only urge my confidence in the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Lowell’s statement. 

At length, feeling my inability to defend 
my favorite author, I resolved to write and ask 
Mr. Lowell himself to explain the passage. By 
return mail I received a letter in Mr. Lowell’s 
own hand, which read as follows: 





« ELMWooD, CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 
May 2, 1890. 

«DEAR Miss CLARKE: I used to be thought 
a fairly good observer; indeed, Darwin once 
paid me the doubtful compliment of saying to 
me, ‘You ought to have been a naturalist. I 
have lived in the same house (except when in 
Europe) for seventy-one years, and robins 
find good building-sites in my trees. I once 
counted seventy on my lawn at the same 
ime. As the males sing without any refer- 


there is a better singer among them. I have 
heard one this year who entertained me with 
some very agreeable variations on their ha- 
bitual ding-dong. 

« As for their singing during the day, I am 
surprised that your friend has never heard 
their ‘rain-song,) which times itself by the 
fore-feeling of a shower in the air. Nay, I 
heard the performer of which I have just 
spoken at about half-past four in the after- 
noon. If yours don’t begin matins until five 
o’clock they are lazy creatures. Ours salute 
the day. But perhaps they don’t build with 
you? That would make a difference in the 
singing; for though, as I think, rather bour- 
geois, it is love that makes them sing, as it 
made Polonius, no doubt, when he ‘suffered 
great extremity for love. 

« All the same, though I can’t quite give in 
to your friend, I like her! all the better for 
taking sides with a bird against a man. The 
worst of them are better than we deserve. 

« Faithfully yours, 
«J. R. LOWELL.» 


I received this letter just as I was starting 
on a visit to the home of the Hon. Charles 
Anderson, a brother of Colonel Robert Ander- 
son, and ex-Governor of Ohio. I resolved to 
delay answering the letter—for of course 
I must write and thank Mr. Lowell—until I 
had shown it to Governor Anderson. As I 





ence to each other of a morning, and as there anticipated, Governor Anderson was much 
are many, I spoke of it, loosely, perhaps, as interested in the letter. He told me that 
achorus. Considered as a thrush, the robin years before, when he was a lawyer in Cin- 
18 surely inferior to most of his kind; I am cinnati, he had entertained Mr. Lowell during 
tempted to say all of them. Now and then 1 He evidently thought the friend a woman. 

Vou. LI.—69. 
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a political convention. In replying to Mr. 
Lowell I mentioned this circumstance, add- 
ing: « Governor Anderson, with characteristic 
modesty, says that you have doubtless for- 
gotten him; but I do not believe that any one 
who ever met so charming a man as Governor 
Anderson—Colonel Anderson, I think he was 
when you saw him—could forget him.» 
This is Mr. Lowell’s reply: 


« ELMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
May 17, 1890. 

«DEAR Miss CLARKE: Do I remember 
Charles Anderson, —colonel or governor mat- 
ters not, —the handsome, fair-haired, brilliant 
Norseman who, with all his refinement, had a 
look as if he would cheerfully have gone out 
with his battle-axe to a holmgang? One is 
not blest with such apparitions so often as 
to forget them. I suppose the yellow hair is 
silver now, but men like him do not grow 
older. May I ask of your kindness to convey 
to him my warmest salutations ? 

«If I said that birds were better than men 
I was not to be taken too seriously. But you 
shall not put me down in that peremptory 
fashion. I did n’t say they were better than wo- 
men, didI? You know I did n’t, nor ever will! 

«I have listened more warily to my robins 
since your letter, and find that I was right, 
though I take no credit to myself for what 
was merely a matter of familiar memory. 
During the love-making season they may, and 
often do, sing at any hour of the day. 

«You will be glad to hear that my few 
acres are very birdy this year, and many 
trees full of new homes and songs. I had 
heard such stories of the usurping habits of 
the English sparrow which has been natur- 
alized here that I feared to find our native 
birds diminished. But I think it is not so. 
How I love creatures that can both fly and 
sing! ’T is what we all would if we could. 

«There is something very pleasant to me 
in your letters, and I thank you for them. 
For the first time in my life I have been 
seriously ill this winter, and am still to a 
certain extent invalided by my physician. 
The less I feel myself worth, the pleasanter 
it is to hear that I have been something to 
somebody, especially to one who loves Tenny- 
son, so easily the master of us all. 

« Faithfully yours, 
«J. R. LOWELL.» 


In my second letter I had ventured upon an 
expression of my admiration for Mr. Lowell, 
and, feeling that no words of my own would 
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express my meaning with sufficient delicacy, 
I had made use of a quotation from Tenny- 
son. It is to this that Mr. Lowell refers in 
the last paragraph of his letter. 

But now I found myself in an embarrassing 
position. I felt that I ought not to intrude 
longer upon Mr. Lowell, and yet would it be 
courteous to one of his age and position to 
permit him to write the last letter? I finally 
decided there could be nothing presumptuous 
in writing again, if I made it evident that I 
did not expect him to respond. 

But his unfailing courtesy would not permit 
him to drop the correspondence in that man- 
ner, as the following letter testifies: 


« ELMWooD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
May 27, 1890, 

« DEAR Miss CLARKE: A line more to thank 
you for your very cordial and in all ways wel- 
come letters. You will understand why I 
cannot undertake any additional regular cor- 
respondence, however agreeable. 

«This gives me the chance to make a cor- 
rection. In my first note to you I mentioned 
that I had been led to raise my opinion of the 
robin as a solo singer by the fine performance 
of one which I had heard this year. But | 
had been deluded. The bird which had shaken 
my opinion turns out to have been a rose- 
breasted grossbeck. All the first part of his 
song is so like that of the robin that I am 
still puzzled by him sometimes; but as he goes 
on he is tempted into variations, voluntaries, 
and raptures of which the robin is quite in- 
capable. It is the difference between Shelley 
and Shenstone. I had seen him only once be- 
fore in my life, and never heard him. But this 
year two pairs of them are, I hope, building 
within my boundaries, and the males sing 
amorpeans from the tops of neighboring 
trees. It is a pleasure to see as well as to 
hear them sing, for this lyrical ecstasy makes 
their wings quiver with the delight of it. "Tis 
a great joy to have them in my old age. 

«I must n’t have more of your sympathy 
than I deserve—pleasant as it is. 1 am feel- 
ing very well, but have to be very careful of 
myself, which is a bore. I have made the 
wholesome discovery that at seventy one gets 
beyond middle life. Faithfully yours, 

«J. R. LOWELL 


I did not know then that these letters were 
penned when Mr. Lowell was suffering from 4 
disease which had compelled him to give up out 
door exercise and continuous literary labor, 
and which a few months later ended his life. 


Mary A. Clarke. 
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HOW «THE KID» WON 


HIS MEDAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE TRUMPETER OF THE TROOP.» 


tT was two years after the Black 
kfimee Caiion affair when the Kid sud- 
denly announced his intention 
= of giving up the trumpet. «It’s 
m all right for a boy,» said this 
(e) young warrior to the assem- 
= bled troop standing about the 
barrack-room waiting for «afternoon stables» 
—«it’s all right for a boy; but when a man’s 
taken his second blanket‘ it ’s almost time 
to think of something else.» 

«Stripes ?» asked the big fellow, laconically. 

The Kid nodded his head, and looked at 
Brookson, who had just been made a corporal. 

« You would n’t last a month, Stubbs,» said 
Dave Hernegan, who was again a sergeant 
inthe troop. «The first pay-day—» But here 
stable-call ended the discussion and sent them 
scurrying out. 

Stubbs had grown ambitious. It was all due 
toa remark of the colonel’s, made some days 
previous, at the regular monthly inspection of 
the troop. 

«Good~ material for a ‘non-com. there,» 
said the colonel in an audible tone, looking 
toward the trumpeter of K Troop, who sat 
erect and soldierly on his gray charger. 

Stubbs kept his eyes straight to the front, 
but his ears caught the captain’s reply. 

«He can have the stripes whenever he 
wants them.» 

He thought it over and over. Corporal— 
it did n’t sound badly at all; much better 
than Kid or Stubbs. He groomed his old 
friend the gray with a great deal of affection 
and care that day: «Old Torry,» who had 
carried him on many a hard scout and ride 
during his six years of service; Old Torry, 
for whom he had almost bankrupted the 
troop in the matter of sugar; Old Torry, on 
whose back he had downed the Bell Mare of 
L Troop in the great Fourth of July race the 
recruits were still talking about. There was 
the rub, and he patted his horse’s neck af- 
fectionately. Corporals did n’t ride grays. 
If he accepted the stripes, he ’d have to give 
up Torry and ride a black, just the same as 
the veriest recruit in the troop. Some duffer 
might get old Torry— 

1 Enlistment. 





«Cease grooming ! » 

The quick, sharp command of the first 
sergeant brought him to earth and attention, 
currycomb and brush in hand, waiting for the 
lieutenant to inspect the picket-line. He was 
still thinking of it at supper, and at retreat, 
and even when taps came faintly sounding 
through the open windows and doors of the 
quarters that night. At reveille he had 
made up his mind, and at guard-mounting he 
was a private. This was quick work, but the 
Kid was no laggard. 

«How do you like soldiering, Stubbs?» 
asked a smart young lance-corporal of A 
Troop, whose accent showed his German ex- 
traction. It was Stubbs’s first guard as a 
private, and the young corporal was getting 
even for many a cut given him in the past. 

Stubbs eyed him somewhat contemptuously 
from head to foot. « Like soldiering? » he an- 
swered. « Why, sonny, I was soldiering when 
your bed-sack was floating around Castle 
Garden.» 

At the next muster and inspection the Kid 
was the junior corporal of the troop, and 
carried the guidon in the boot of his right 
stirrup. As the troop went swinging by the 
colonel at a good, quick trot, his eyes bright- 
ened as they fell on the figure of the new non- 
com. Deep down in his heart he had a very 
warm spot for the youngest trooper in his 
regiment, a sincere and manly respect for this 
mere boy, with six years’ service to his credit, 
who had already earned the proud right of 
saying «Ich dien.» 

It was soldiers like this who made a troop, 
a regiment, an army, ay, even a country; and 
the chief unconsciously straightened up, and 
so did the Kid, as he sat deep in the saddle 
and thought it all very glorious. 

And then they went by again in review, this 
time at a gallop that sent the blood tingling 
through the veins and almost made one gasp 
for breath. 

It was an old and tattered guidon the boy 
carried (the new ones were kept for the troops 
in the East), but it snapped and crackled 
and bravely and merrily sang to the morning 
breeze. It sang of fights, charges, marches, 
rides, and midnight raids; it sang of glory, 
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hope, ambition, pride, and fame; and then in 
soft and gentle monotone it sang of darkened 
homes and scattered, nameless graves. It was 
the song of the soldier, and the Kid under- 
stood it all. 

Now there are medals and medals in the 
service, just as there are soldiers and sol- 
diers: there are medals for the Society of the 
Cincinnati; there are medals for the Sons 
of the Revolution; there are medals for the 
Order of the Aztecs; there are medals for the 
Sons of the Loyal Legion; there are medals 
for the Sons of Veterans; there are medals 
for the War of 1812. 

All of which I have seen worn on the 
dress-coats of young and gallant soldiers for 
services rendered by—their sires and grand- 
sires. It is an impressive sight, but apt to 
prove misleading. Then there are medals for 
shooting—that is, for shooting at a target. 
You go out some fine, sunshiny day, and shoot 
at two hundred and three hundred and even 
up to a thousand yards, and make bull’s-eyes 
galore. Then you shoot at men lying, kneel- 
ing, and standing. These men, being paper, 
do not shoot back; but it is very exciting, and 
leads to displays of wondrous courage on the 
skirmish-line. 

When this is all over there is a presenta- 
tion of medals. The officers at department 
headquarters put on their uniforms, redolent 
of tar-paper and moth-balls; there is a big 
parade, at which the general presents the 
medals; the band plays, the men shout, the 
women wave their handkerchiefs, the crowd 
goes mad, and—deep down in your heart you 
wonder what it is all about. And then there 
is a small bronze medal presented by Congress 
to soldiers, commissioned and enlisted, who 
have distinguished themselves in action; and 
this is the kind of medal the Kid won. 


IT was spring in Arizona; at least, the cal- 
endar marked April, and the post-trader at 
Packer had got in his annual supply of canned 
goods and whisky. Beyond an increased rest- 
lessness among the troops, there was little to 
indicate it. Reports from the new agent at 
San Carlos were very encouraging, and the in- 
dications fora dead summer seemed imminent. 

Old Dave Hernegan growled and talked 
largely of «taking on» in the artillery when 
his time had expired. 

«Artillery!» said the Kid, scornfully—«ar- 
tillery! You ’d look fine in the artillery, — 
would n’t you?—serving under a lot of kid 
white-collar sergeants! Besides, where ’s 


your education, eh? Tell me that, you old 
bean-cracker! » 
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Dave looked foolish. There was. a wild 
tradition in the troop that artillery non-coms, 
were never happy unless juggling with figures 
or reading scientific books. 

Fortunately for the troop, and perhaps 
equally fortunate for Hernegan, there came 
an order a few weeks later that knocked all 
ideas of artillery completely out of his head. 

It is always the unexpected that happens, 
and one bright May morning the troop found 
itself under orders to change station. 

«We ’re going East,» shouted the first 
sergeant, who brought the news from post 
headquarters at orderly call—«we ’re going 
East; so pack up, you duffers! » 

Kast ? Going East? It was almost pathetic 
to see the look of utter helplessness on the 
faces of some of the men—men who had al- 
most forgotten the word « East»; men who 
had lived and marched and fought and toiled 
so long under Arizona’s hot sun that all else 
seemed unreal. 

« Frisco?» hazarded a recruit. 

«Not much, sonny,» answered the first 
sergeant, who seemed delighted with the 
news. «We ’re going to Tucson, the finest 
town in the Territory.» 

There was an air of general relief among 
the older men. 

«It’s a pretty gay town,» murmured Ton- 
my Creighton, the farrier. «I spent my last 
finals there four years ago.» 

« Ain’t there a brewery there?» some one 
asked. 

«Only twenty-five cents a bottle,» said 
Tommy, by way of reply. 

For the next few days there was little 
else talked of. L Troop seemed to take it very 
much to heart—not the good luck of the 
others, but the thought of parting with them. 

« We’ve lain ’longside of each other fer ten 
years, boys,» said old Dave at the «send off» 
L Troop gave them the night before they 
left—«ten long years, and not much coffee- 
cooling ! in them, either.» 

There was no speech-making at the send 
off; to them it would have seemed foolish: 
but good-fellowship reigned supreme, and the 
two or three little scraps thrown in by way of 
diversion added to the success of the affair. 

The next morning, in fifteen sets of fours 
the troop rode past their colonel in revieW 
for the last time; and their carbines glis- 
tened and sparkled in the morning sun until 
the light blinded and moistened the eyes of 
those left behind. 

Out through the sally-port, straight across 
country, they rode, until they struck the foot- 

1 Easy times. 
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hills of the Graham Mountains. Then one 
saw them slowly winding up the narrow trail, 
until their fluttering guidon became a mere 
speck on the horizon. 

At noon, two days later, they went into 
camp on the south fork of the San Pedro. 
It is at this point that the San Pedro, after 
along and silent journey through the Caituro 
Pass, suddenly sweeps off to the left before 
making its junction with the Gila. As far 
west as the eye can see, the country rolls 
along, almost prairie-like in its outlines, 
covered with rich, thick grass, occasional 
willows, and myriads of flowers of all imagi- 
nable hues. To the east the Caituro range, 
beginning as mere foot-hills, extends well to 
the south, rising to almost impassable heights, 
and ultimately forming a part of the Chiri- 
cahui, the mountain-range containing the 
well-known fastnesses of the Apaches. 

«It ’s a beautiful place—to get away 
from,» said Hernegan, after the herd had 
been turned out to graze, and the troop 
stood around the camp-fire waiting for some- 
thing to eat. «Just about the spot the Sixth 
had their fight, two years ago.» 

«But there ’s no Indians to fight now,» an- 
swered some one; « they ’re all on their reser- 
vation, ain’t they ? » 

«According to the agent’s ration return 
only,» said the first sergeant, who had a 
soldier’s mistrust of everything political. 
«Agents don’t come to this country for their 
health, or $1500 a year. Why, I knew a fel- 
low once down at San Felipe in New Mexico—» 
But here the cook’s welcome cry of «Come 
er-runnin’!» left him without an audience, 
very much to hisdisgust. Next toa good drink, 
I can’t remember anything the first sergeant 
of K Troop liked better than spinning a 
yarn, as I, who listened to them all for almost 
three years, ought to know. «I like a drink,» 
he used to say, « because it makes me talka- 
tive; and I like to talk,» he added reflectively, 
“because it makes me thirsty.» 

Now, the beginning of his story, «I knew 
a fellow once down at San Felipe in New 
Mexico,» had an interesting sound to me, and 
I then and there made up my mind to hear the 
rest of it; so after dinner I heeled myself 
with a liberal supply of tobacco and hunted 
him up. I found him stretched out in the 
shade of his shelter-tent, with his saddle for 
a pillow, puffing away, and gazing intently 
at the herd. 

‘That man down in San Felipe,» I ven- 

to say, some few minutes later, after 
he had made a place for me in the shade 
beside him. 


« Who’s in charge of the herd guard?» he 
suddenly asked me, half rising to his feet. 

« Why, the Kid, I believe,» I said, following 
his looks. 

To my inexperienced eyes—for I was my- 
self only a mere stripling of a kid corporal 
then—there appeared nothing unusual. The 
horses seemed to be working rather well away 
from camp, but this I attributed to their not 
being side-lined. 

Presently I saw the leaders (for there are 
always two or three horses acknowledged 
leaders in every herd) stop, throw up their 
heads, and— 

«The herd ’s stampeded!» called out the 
first sergeant. «Turn out!» 

Crack! There was no mistaking it. «In- 
dians, by !» shouted some one. 

In a moment the first sergeant had him- 
self together. 

« Fall in with carbines and cartridge-belts,» 
he said, while the trumpet sang out the as- 
sembly. : 

Hardly a moment, and the troop stood 
steady and ready for the next move. 

«There are not very many of them,» said the 
captain, quietly. «Mr. Greyson, take twenty 
men and move out to the left. Don’t shoot 
the horses,» he added, by way of caution. 

Then fifteen more, under the first sergeant, 
moved out straight to the front, while the 
rest of the troop stood eagerly watching and 
waiting developments. 

The herd was running along at a stiff, rapid 
gait toward the west, evidently driven by 
something as yet invisible to us. 

Crack! crack! The herd guard was evi- 
dently making a fight for it. 

Then, as the horses swerved off to the 
north, we saw the Kid, mounted on the 
trumpeter’s horse (his old gray Torry), stop, 
take careful aim, fire, and the herd leader 
dropped in his tracks. It stopped the herd for 
a moment, and then they deliberately turned 
and came galloping toward the camp. 

Up to this time we had not seen any of the 
Indians; but at this frustration of their plan 
—which evidently was to drive the herd off 
to the north, where the rest of their party lay 
concealed, but to which the Kid, as he after- 
ward said, « tumbled at once »—we caught a 
glimpse of them. There seemed about eight 
or ten, perfectly naked, and so mixed up with 
the horses—running, jumping, and almost 
conforming to their every movement—that 
a cartridge seemed wasted or almost certain 
to strike an animal. 

By this time the detachment under Lieu- , 
tenant Greyson was drawing well up to the 
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left, and the Indians saw that their game was 
up. They began to dart about here and there, 
and then with one accord came boldly and 
openly toward the Kid and his little herd 
guard of three men, and before one could 
quite realize it, halted, fired, and threw them- 
selves flat on the earth. 

Three of the soldiers fell from their horses 
(they were riding bare-back), and the Indians, 
jumping up, came rapidly toward them. One 
of the fallen men, evidently not much hurt, 
reached for his carbine and called to the Kid, 
who still kept his seat on the gray, though 
the blood was flowing from a slight flesh- 
wound in the face. 

«He ‘ll never fall back now,» said old 
Hernegan, and well he knew the boy. 

The Kid turned his gray, paused for a 
moment as if nonplussed, and then, giving 
him full rein, lay close to his neck, and rode 
straight at the approaching Indians. In the 
mean while the herd had almost stopped run- 
ning, and now stood huddled together in the 
manner horses often will when scared or 
confused. 

Now Bridget O’Flanagan, our troop laun- 
dress, pretty well known throughout the ser- 
vice as « Biddy,» always declared, with many 
emphatic shakes of her old head, that what 
followed was a miracle; but the fact is that 
as the Kid shot by the herd on his mad 
ride, with one accord the horses turned, and 
followed him. 

«It ’s over,» said the lieutenant to his 
men. «Don’t fire» And, sure enough, the 
Indians stood for one moment, and then, 
throwing down their pieces, broke, and rushed 
straight into the arms of his approaching 
party. 

On and on went the Kid, and back of him 
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thundered and galloped the troop herd. The 
victory was his now; he knew it, and soon 
turned toward the camp, and some little time 
later came slowly riding in, the herd quietly 
and contentedly following. 

And after that—well, there is n’t much 
more to tell. 

Two of the herd guard were dead, shot by 
the Indians, and we buried them close to where 
they fell. The young lieutenant of the troop 
read a few lines out of the prayer-book his mo- 
ther had « packed among his things,» and a few 
of the dead men’s particular chums were more 
profane than usual at supper that night. 

They were dead, and you can’t do much 
for a dead man, especially in Arizona. Be- 
sides, it is all a part of a soldier’s life, which 
is one of the things people in the East some- 
times seem to forget. 

Well, to make a long story short, the troop 
eventually marched into Tucson, and the Kid 
was the hero of the hour. 

After the parade, some weeks later,—at 
which ceremony the governor’s fair daughter 
pinned on the breast of his dress-coat the 
little bronze medal inscribed, «For distin- 
guished bravery and great coolness in action 
against hostile Apache Indians on the San 
Pedro River,» etc.,—the big fellow asked, 
« Kid, how did you happen to think that out 
about the herd following you? » 

The Kid paused for a moment and then 
said: «Think? Think nothin’! I ain’t noscholar, 
to be thinkin’ out things. I heard poor old 
Dawson calling to me, and I simply went back 
to him. If the whole herd got stuck on me 
shape and followed me, I could n’t help it, 
could I? Horses is like women.» And the 
Kid strutted off toward old Dave to compare 
medals with him. 

Thomas H. Wilson. 


THE DARKENED COUNSEL. 





Be alg aon Death! He dreadful seems, indeed; 
But we hear not from those that know him best. 
Perchance to them, the many, he gives rest 

Not only, but all joys. Maybe we read 

His darkened counsel wrongly, and so bleed, 
Self-wounded. All obeying his behest, 

How large and kind his heart if they be blest! 





John Vance Cheney 
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THE CONVENT UNDER ARMS. 


URING my first trip to Spain I 
made a study of an old aban- 
doned convent. I used to work 
under the arches of the clois- 
ter, while the hidalgo who or- 
dinarily served as my guide and 

carried my outfit slumbered in some corner, 
wrapped in his cloak, proud even in sleep. 

Outside, climbing plants twined about the 
saints in stone; lining their crowns and seek- 
ing support from their secular hands, they 
shot their flower-laden branches through the 
bays. The sun shone, and the shadow of 
the pillars on the white flagstones marked the 
passing hour. Amid the delicious silence of 
the ruins, whispering to my soul memories 
of the past, I was thinking of the subject I 
might paint in this magnificent background. 
levoked the personages that the empty clois- 
ter had seen; first, the long file of monks 
carrying to the vaults the body of a vener- 
able prior, or else returning gaily from the 
refectory; then the silhouettes of dark in- 
quisitors, or some rosy-cheeked young monks 
weaving garlands of roses for the Virgin. 

Ah! the happy landscape-painter can en- 
liven his pictures with certain accepted for- 
mule: a red touch here means a shepherdess 
in the distance; a brown spot there represents 
a cow, and several a herd. But the poor fig- 
ure-painter, alas! does not get off so easily. 

Every day, at the same hour, an old peas- 
ant woman of noble bearing came and sat on 
the same stone within a few steps of me, and 
knitted without stirring until evening. She 
was nearly blind. 

Although my hidalgo did not speak French, 
and I knew but little Spanish, he neverthe- 
less managed to make me understand that 
she was the guardian of the convent. Her 
father when he was alive, being a barber by 
trade, and somewhat of a gardener, used to 
shave the monks and cultivate their kitchen- 
garden. He lived in a little hut built in the 
outer arcades of the monastery; and since 
his death his daughter remained there, living 
on what she received from passing travel- 
ers. She was very old, and the oldest in- 
habitants said that formerly she had been 
very pretty. 

The day I finished my work it happened 


that she was not in her accustomed place; 
and wishing to leave her my offering, I re- 
quested the proud hidalgo to accompany me 
to her abode, where I found her busy putting 
away some rags in an old coffer as best she 
could. 

As soon as she learned that I was going 
away her face assumed an expression of pro- 
found sorrow, and she began to talk to me 
with great volubility. I did not understand 
her jargon. All I could make out was the 
name of Vibert, repeated several times, as 
well as that of Napoleon. Being greatly 
puzzled to find out how this woman could 
know me, I begged my guide to act as inter- 
preter. 

« Well,» said he, «the old woman asks 
whether you are a light infantry soldier.» 

«A light infantry soldier ?» 

«Yes; one of Napoleon’s light infantry. 
The fact is, your voice reminds her of a French 
soldier—a sergeant—she knew, whose life 
she saved, and his name was Jean Pierre 
Vibert. He had your walk, your figure, and 
your voice—especially the voice, she says. 
That is all she can recognize with her weak 
eyes. He had promised to return, with Na- 
poleon! She is still waiting for him!» 

«Jean Pierre Vibert, a soldier under Na- 
poleon, a sergeant of light infantry? Why, 
that is my grandfather! » 

«She asks whether he is still alive.» 

« Yes; certainly.» 

«Then she does not want your money, and 
she says she will die happy if you will only 
kiss her.» 

I began to be moved by this strange scene, 
and willingly acceded to the poor woman’s 
wish. I kissed her on the cheek, and felt a 
burning tear on my lips. She pressed me for 
an instant in her thin arms; then, with her 
trembling hands rummaging in her coffer, 
she brought out a rag which she put into 
my hand, and in a voice choked with sobs 
she said, « Por Pedro, por Pedro.» 

I took the deposit she confided to me. It 
was the half of a silk handkerchief with 
flowers, the colors of which were faded. She 
arose, tottering, repeated once more, «Por 
Pedro,» and disappeared behind a door. 


On my return, while showing my grand- 
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father the study I had made of the old clois- 
ter, I asked him whether it did not bring 
back any recollections of his wars in Spain. 
~« Wait a little!» said he. «Yes! Is there 
not a barber’s shop under the arcades ? » 

« Just so.» 

«It is there. I remember. The infernal 
monks, pouring out like rats from all the 
holes of their convent, which was thought to 
be deserted, fell upon our weak squad, and 
we were done up in short order. At night the 
barber and his daughter dragged me from a 
heap of corpses. I had fainted, and was cov- 
ered with wounds. They hid me, cared for me, 
and cured me. Brave people! I owe them 
my life; and, youngster, thou also. But be- 
ing restored to health was one thing, and 
escaping was another. I should have at- 
tempted it, but my hosts made me under- 
stand that if I were caught they would both 
be shot with me for trying to save a French- 
man. Ah! those Capuchins were no jokers; 
and besides, those were not jocular times 
anywhere. 

«I was therefore obliged to remain in my 
obscure hole, and let events take their course. 
After the ringing of the curfew my kind jailer 
used to visit me with his amiable daughter, 
who had undertaken to teach me Spanish, so 
as to facilitate my flight later on, she said. 
In order to avoid the noise and the light, 
which might have betrayed us, she would 
dictate to me in whispers, while I, sitting on 
the ground, wrote on my knees by the light 
of a dark lantern hidden under her mantilla.» 

« But tell me, grandfather,» I interrupted; 
«your captivity was not lonesome ? » 

« Well, at night, no. But what of the long 
days when thoughts came of my comrades and 
of France! No; you see, youngster, love comes 
not in prisons; neither do birds nest in cages. 

«It was, however, a great diversion when 
the monks were at drill. Through a little 
hole between two stones in the wall of my 
cell I could see the cloister almost at the 
spot where you painted it. I assure you that 
the sight was worth looking at. 

«In rank, facing front, and forming a 
single file, were monks, tall or stout, fat or 
thin, all armed with grotesque weapons—a 
veritable series of Don Quixotes and Sancho 
Panzas. The sergeant, with his bare feet in 
slippers, wore an enormous shako like a wash- 
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tub. And the captain! a balloon with legs, 
with his apple-green habit and his column- 
shaped hat, as proud as Lucifer. 

«It was, nevertheless, these same men, 
ridiculously accoutred like monkeys, who 
had ransacked a barrack and demolished us 
so effectively. It is true they hit hard; but 
then, every one is a good soldier when de- 
fending his own country. 

« At last, one day, our troops having again 
invaded the province, they disappeared with- 
out drums or trumpets, and I saw my flag 
once more. 

«Hold! You ought to paint in your pic- 
ture that scene of the convent under arms, 
I will aid you with my recollections to por- 
tray the frocklings. I see them yet as if | 
were there; and I heard them call out the 
roll so many times that even yet I remember 
nearly all their names. But, methinks, as you 
have just been there, you must have seen 
them—Father Anselmo with his goatee; and 
Brother Eusebio, short and thick-set, with 
hands like the claws of a lobster. Look, this 
is Eusebio’s work.» Grandfather, parting 
the silvery locks on his forehead, showed me 
a deep scar. «On the other side, here, is 
that of Father Anselmo. They were the first 
to strike me, and I have the signatures of 
the others all round my head.» 

« But, my dear grandfather,» said I, « there 
have been no monks over there for a long 
time past.» 

« Ah! and the barber ? » 

«He is dead; but his daughter is still liv- 
ing.» 

«Carmen? Did you see her? A very beau- 
tiful woman, eh?» 

« Alas! grandfather.» 

« Yes; that is so. Did she speak of me?» 

«She even gave me something for Pedro» 
I drew from my pocket the half handkerchief. 
Then, going silently to his chest of drawers, 
grandfather drew out the other part, the 
flowers of which matched perfectly, only his 
half was yet almost new. 

« And,» I continued, « Pedro had promised 
to return—with Napoleon!» 

«It is true; but Napoleon willed other- 
wise.» Then, tying together the two pieces 
of silk, grandfather lifted his eyes to heaven 
and said, «Up there!» Grandfather was al- 
ways so laconic when affected. 


J. G. Vibert. 

















FRAGMENT FROM THE 


\ ELL, yes; I am bilious, peevish, unbear- 

able. Yes; my disposition is warped, and 
my brain too. I admit it. Isee everything at 
its worst, and take everything amiss, while my 
master is calm, amiable, radiant—a mouth 
of honey and a heart of gold. 

Eh! What, then? We are not alike—that 
is all. He is fat; | am thin. He has a pink- 
and-white complexion and a scarlet robe; I 
have a yellow skin and am dressed in white 
jacket and apron. They call me «chef,» and I 
obey him; he calls himself a servant of God, 
and commands everybody. He loves his fel- 
lows, and watches over the welfare of their 
souls; I hate them, and spend my time in satis- 
fying their appetites. Still, I should like to 
see him in my place, shriveling up in front of 
the ranges, and doing a little of my terrible 
work. Or, rather, I should like not to see him 
there; for that, above all, is the cause of my 
bad temper. 

Would any one believe that this prelate, 
as venerated as a saint, as rich as Croesus, as 
learned, it is said, as a prophet, has the mania 
of thinking he can cook, and attaches more 
value to this imaginary and pretentious tal- 
ent than to all the rest! If only he would 
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HE necessities of their work often compel 
artists to shut themselves up when they 
would be pleased to open their doors. It is 
therefore not always easy to visit their 
studios, even with the best recommendations. 
Does this difficulty alone account for such 
visits being desirable, or are they really 
attractive otherwise? We cannot say. But 
surely many of their admirers, and espe- 
cially lady admirers, returning full of disap- 
pointment from these little excursions to the 
shrines, must deeply regret having seen their 
idols at such close quarters. At any rate, 
whether you return from the temple with 
more or less fervency than on entering it, 
no other danger awaits you there. 
The same cannot be said of a class studio. 
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be content to assume the réle of a platonic 
Vatel! But no; he must needs come and play 
the scullion in my kitchen, ridiculously at- 
tired in a service apron. He tastes my sauces, 
and with hands as white as wax, and adorned 
with a sapphire ring, fusses about among my 
saucepans. 

This ought to make the whole household 
roar with laughter; but servants are as cow- 
ardly as other men, and all bow down before 
the ridiculous tyrant, vying with one another 
in their zeal to serve him. They surround 
him, they peel his vegetables, beat his eggs, 
and prepare his fowls. If the young onions 
themselves could talk, they would cry aloud 
with pride, like the gladiators before the 
Roman emperor: «Ave, Cesar! Fricturi te 
salutamus.» You ought to see him when he 
has just concocted one of his poisons, lifting 
his eyes to heaven, and raising his spoon as 
if to offer it to God, with the triumphant 
cry, «This sauce is wonderful! » 

The worst of it is that he compels me, in 
my turn, to taste his horrible cooking. Ah! 
if there be any justice in paradise, where he 
will doubtless go, I hope that there he will 
have none other to eat! 

J. G. Vibert. 
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There you can penetrate upon the slightest 
pretext; but however intrepid you might be, 
had you the strength of Hercules, the voice 
of a tribune who subdues the masses, the im- 
perious look that fascinates wild beasts, it 
would not be prudent to go there alone, the 
more so as any attempt at intimidation on 
your part would only aggravate your pos 
tion. Does this mean that you must wear 
a coat of mail or have an armed escort? 
Will you have to face man-eating savages, 
ogres, or vampires who revel in human blood? 
Is it a resort of brigands, footpads, cut- 
throats, highwaymen, and other rascals? No. 
It has not been said that any one was ever 
eaten, molested, or robbed there. Why, then, 
is it so terrible? 
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It is—it is— because, though the tamer in 
shirt-sleeves, or in a fine costume all be- 
decked with gold, sometimes enters the lions’ 
cage; never has any one ventured into the 
monkeys’ cage when it is full of occupants; 
for, if he dared to do so, he would be mobbed 
in the worst kind of way, and were he prince, 
pope, or king, and invested with all the em- 
blems of power, the finer his feathers the 
quicker he would be plucked. 

That is why, if you care to visit the stu- 
dents’ den, you must ask the professor to 
accompany you. He is the only authority 
that has ever been respected there. 

In the darkness of the long corridor which 
leads to the studio you are guided by a pun- 
gent odor of tobacco, oil, and turpentine, 
a perfume that is swi generis, and as agree- 
able to artists as the incense in a cathe- 
dral is to the faithful. As you advance you 
hear a confused noise, which soon becomes 
an undefinable uproar, like distant shouts 
having the rhythm of a muffled waltz mingled 
with shrill vociferations and catcalls. Sud- 
denly the door opens, and the unearthly din 
which you heard in the dark is followed in 
the full light by the most profound silence. 

In the intense gloom growing out of the 
depths of an unknown place the reflectors 
of two large suspended lamps shine forth 
like twin moons, about which a cloud of 
bluish smoke circles lightly in vapory spirals. 
Beneath, other lights, placed without any 
symmetry except for individual convenience, 
intersect their beams, more or less bright as 
they filter through thick shades or escape 
through fancy figures cut out with scissors. 

These beams, capriciously dispersed, spread 
here and there, thrusting themselves in the 
zigzags of gloom, skirting the edge of a ta- 
ble, bordering a sheet of paper. Sometimes 
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they shine on the wet floor, or light up with 
sparks the button of a coat, the tongue of 
a buckle, or the bowl of a vase; sometimes 
they meet refulgent, to flash forth in a large 
metallic glare; sometimes, again, they spread 
lazily, caressing polished surfaces with their 
irradiated glimmer, then go off into the pe- 
numbra to light up in an expiring glow the 
profile of a caryatid with the head of a satyr, 
finally dying out on indistinct forms which 
they do not reveal. 

Often in the midst of all this, through the 
movement of a hand, there passes like a 
meteor the flash of a jewel, the gleam of 
a tool, or by the oscillation of a head eye- 
glasses shine and disappear like the revoly- 
ing light in a lighthouse. 

Amid this swarm of lights the eye finally 
discerns a somber and immovable silhouette 
in the foreground. Let us take no heed of 
this, for it is the model, and instead we will 
cross over to the other side of the studio 
under the protection of our guide. 

Here the aspect of the scene changes com- 
pletely. Of all the lights we see only one, and 
the students’ glowing faces of a moment ago 
are merely dark shadows. Alone the triple 
row of easels with the boards holding the 
studies is lighted up, as well as the model, 
who now appears resplendent in his gallant 
costume of the French Guard. Always im- 
movable, he continues his empty smoke out 
of a new pipe without tobacco, and from the 
top of the table upon which he is perched he 
commands a multitude of paintings upon 
which his flattened image is repeated by the 
score. On the other side was life, where 
we saw the artist illuminated, full of ardor, 
with eyes fixed on his model. On this side 
the artist is no more, and his work alone re- 
mains to face posterity for its judge. 


J. G. Vibert. 
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PUVIS DE 


O the many Americans who have seen and 

who willsee the great mural painting which 
the venerable president of the Champ-de-Mars 
Salon has recently completed for the Public 
Library of Boston, the old town of Amiens 
should henceforth have a new interest. Of 
all the thousands on their way to or from 
Paris who stop for an hour or two at that 
city to see her glorious cathedral, how many 
know that the little provincial museum there 
contains another treasure of art almost as 
interesting and instructive as the cathedral 
itself? Your guide-book, if it is Baedeker’s 
« Paris,» tells you only that the museum con- 
tains some antiquities, and «about 250 French 
paintings, chiefly of the beginning of the 
present century (David, Géréme, etc.),»—a 
description not likely to stir enthusiasm in 
you,—and fuller guide-books tell you little 
more. In the shop-windows of the town you 
will find no photographs of this treasure, and 
inquiry at your hotel, or in the shops and 
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streets, will convince you that the inhabitants 
of Amiens are unaware of its existence. Yet 
nowhere else in the world will you find such 
material for the study of the aimsand methods 
of one of the two greatest artists in a great 
branch of art that this century has produced. 
The two supreme decorative painters of our 
time are Baudry and Puvis de Chavannes; and 
whoever would understand Puvis must study 
him in Amiens. Much of his finest work is in 
Paris, and many other French cities possess 
great paintings by him,—even an American 
city possesses one now,—but only in Amiens 
is there a series of great decorations by him, 
beginning with his earliest effort in this line, 
—the first trying of his wings, —following 
with the rapidly maturing works of the next 
few years, in which the formation and growth 
of his method and style are plainly to be 
traced, and ending with a work of his full 
maturity. 

I have called decoration a great branch of 
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art; but to me, as to many others, it seems 
the highest art of all. This is a realistic age, 
and the easel-picture is its most marked artis- 
tic production. A painting has come to seem 
for us a record of fact, differing only a little 
from a photograph, and we think of it as a 
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where each one swears at all the others, 
and a thousand conflicting relations are at 
once established. It was not so that art 
was understood in the ages of great pro- 
duction. In Greece each statue was destined 
for a given pediment or a given niche; in 
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thing isolated and portable, a thing per se, 
and only degraded when it is forced into 
service and subordinated to an architectural 
whole. We expect our painters to produce 
for us works of art which shall have no rela- 
tion to anything else, but shall be whole and 
self-sufficing; and then we proceed to put 
these works of art together in a gallery, 


Italy each picture frescoed a given wall, 
or was an altarpiece for a particular altar. 
The artist might carve the front of the 
Parthenon or paint the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine; or he might, as Benvenuto did, ornament 
a salt-cellar or twist the handle of a dag- 
ger or a spoon; but his art was always art 
in service—it was always the decoration 
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of something which might exist without 
its aid. 

Indeed, all art, so far as it is art, is deco- 
rative. Facts and the record of facts are 
but the raw material of art; the art itself is 
in the arrangement. It is harmony and order 
that make art, whether the harmony be that 
of line or color or light and shade; only to- 
day we give the artist a piece of canvas to 
decorate with ordered lines and colors, and 
limit his harmony to that, with such help as 
his gilt frame may give him,—he must trust 
to chance for everything else,—whereas in 
the good old days a whole church or a whole 
palace was one great work of art, of which 
the picture was a part only; and instead of 
limiting himself within his frame, the painter 
had to harmonize what he did with the whole 
about it. A more difficult problem, but surely 
a nobler one, and the result how much more 
satisfactory! For, the work once done, there 
it was forever in the light it was painted for 
and in the surroundings it was meant to fit, 
and not at the mercy of the chance contrasts 
of the exhibition or the gallery, where each 
musician plays his own tune, with the natural 
result of clash and discord. Fortunately for 
us, all of our modern painting has not been 
of this isolated, picture-making kind, and we 
have had artists who have understood decora- 
tive art, and have been given the chance to 
teach us what they knew. The paintings in 
the foyer of the Paris opera-house, by Paul 
Baudry, form a complete scheme of splendid 
ornament, comparable in extent and in beauty 
to the great works of the Renaissance; and 
in his altogether different manner Puvis de 
Chavannes has given us—is still giving us— 
more than one noble page of chaste and lofty 
decoration. 

Pierre-Cécile Puvis de Chavannes was born 
at Lyons on December 14, 1824. His family is 
a very old one, which can trace its authentic 
history as far back as 1152. One of his an- 
cestors married Catherine de Coligny, who 
belonged to the same family as the great ad- 
miral. He is the second artist of his race, for 
the Louvre contains a landscape (No. 105), 
called « The Shepherds,» by Pierre-Domachin, 
Sieur de Chavannes, who was received into 
the Academy in 1709, and died in 1744, at the 
age of seventy-two years. The family would 
seem to be a long-lived one. They take their 
name from their place of origin, Chavannes- 
sur-Suran, commune of the canton of Tréport. 

At what age Puvis began the study of art 
we are not told; but his masters were Henri 
Scheffer (brother of the more celebrated Ary 
Scheffer) and Thomas Couture—an artistic 
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pedigree one would never have guessed from 
his mature work. He probably began late, 
for he was in his thirty-fifth year when, in 
1859, he made his first appearance at the 
Salon with a « Return from Hunting,» which 
one would like to see. It probably bears little 
resemblance to the work he has since pro- 
duced. His career as the great decorator we 
know began in 1861, when he exhibited two 
large canvases, in something like his present 
style, entitled «War» and «Peace.» They 
were much criticized, but found an able de- 
fender in Théophile Gautier, who, with a dis- 
crimination which he often showed, praised 
them warmly. These pictures received the 
award of a second-class medal from the jury, 
and were bought for the museum of Amiens, 
where they now are. Like all his work, they 
are done on canvas with a medium of wax, 
and were fastened to the wall with white 
lead. For Amiens, also, was done most of the 
work of the next few years—« Work» and 
«Rest» in 1868; «Ave Picardia Nutrix» in 
1865; and two small grisailles, « Vigilance » 
and «Fancy,» in 1866, thus completing this 
magnificent series of early works. In 1864 
he exhibited at the Salon an «Autumn,» for 
which he received a third-class medal. At 
the Universal Exposition of 1867 he was 
represented by reductions of « War,» « Peace,» 
« Work,» and « Rest,» and by another canvas, 
«Sleep.» Here he gained another third-class 
medal, and was given the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. From that time his position 
was assured, his victory gained. Since then 
he has been constantly a member of Salon 
juries and art commissions, and his life is a 
series of new triumphs and of new commis- 
sions for the decoration of public buildings. 
Let us pass his work rapidly in review: 1868, 
«Play,» for the Cercle de l’Union Artis- 
tique; 1869, « Massilia, Greek Colony,» and 
« Marseilles, Gate of the East,» for the stair- 
case of the museum of Marseilles; 1870, « The 
Beheading of John the Baptist» and « Mag- 
dalen in the Desert»; 1872, « Hope»; 1873, 
«Summer »; 1874, «Charles Martel’s Victory 
over the Saracens,» for the Hotel de Ville of 
Poitiers; 1875, «St. Radegonde protecting 
Education,» for the same building, and a 
« Fisherman’s Family.» In 1876 and 1877 he 
painted his well-known decorations for the 
Panthéon, dealing with the infancy of St. 
Geneviéve, and for these he was made an 
officer of the Legion. In 1879 he exhibited 
«The Prodigal Son» and «Girls by the Sea- 
shore,» and in 1880 « Ludus pro Patria,» for 
Amiens again, where it stands opposite the 
« Ave Picardia Nutrix,» painted fifteen years 
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before. In 1881 came one of his rare easel- 
pictures, “The Poor Fisherman,» which now 
hangs in the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
where it was placed in 1887, his «Sleep» 
being bought for the museum of Lille at 
the same time. In 1882 he exhibited « Doux 
Pays» (a title I shall not try to trans- 
late), painted for the house of M. Léon Bon- 
nat, and for this work he received the medal 
of honor by vote of the majority of quali- 
fied exhibitors. In 1883 he showed «The 
Dream,» «A Woman at her Toilet,» and a 
«Portrait of Mlle. M. C.»; and in 1884 the 
first of his series of decorations for the mu- 
seum of his native city of Lyons, the lovely 
«Sacred Wood, dear to the Arts and the 
Muses,» followed in 1885 by «Autumn,» a 
variation on the earlier picture of that name, 
and in 1886 by « Antique Vision,» « Christian 
Inspiration,» and « The Rhone and the Sadne,» 
symbols respectively of the form, of senti- 
ment, and of force and grace. The next two 
years were occupied with the great hemicycle 
for the Sorbonne, probably his finest work, 
which was completed in 1889, in which year 
he was made commander of the Legion. In 
1890 came the schism out of which grew 
the new Salon, known as the «Champ-de- 
Mars,» but properly called the «Société Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts.» Puvis was one of 
the promoters of this movement, and, upon 
the death of Meissonier in 1891, became its 
president, which office he still holds. At this 
new Salon he has exhibited: in 1891, «Inter 
Artes et Naturam» for the Rouen museum, 
two smaller panels for the same, « Pottery » 
and «Ceramics,» and «Summer» for the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris; in 1892, « Winter,» 
also for the Hétel de Ville; and in 1894, 
a whole series for the Prefect’s Staircase 
in the same building, the ceiling represent- 
ing «Victor Hugo Offering his Lyre to the 
City of Paris,» while allegories of « Patriot- 
ism,» «Charity,» etc., fill the ten pendentives. 
In 1895 he also exhibited there the great 
panel now in its prominent place at the head 
of the main stairway of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. To this bald list of his exhibited work 
one must add the exhibition, in many cases, of 
the cartoons of his great decorations before 
the color was added; the « Victor Hugo,» for 
instance, having been exhibited thus at the 
Champ-de-Mars in 1893. It is only in this 
state, as pure outline, that the present writer 
has been privileged to see it. 

The position which Puvis de Chavannes now 
holds is a singular one. A veteran of more 
than seventy years, and having attained al- 
most every honor that a painter may hope 
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for, he is yet one of the leaders of the young 
school of to-day, one of the most living and 
vital influences of contemporary art, one of 
the most discussed and criticized of artists. 
His art is certainly of a sort to be «cavi- 
are to the general.» It has been said to be 
the negation of everything that has always 
been counted art, and to be based on the 
omission of drawing, modeling, light and 
shade, and even color. On the other hand, 
his admirers think him a master of drawing 
in his own style, and certainly a master of 
color. To explain these seeming contradic- 
tions; to show the reason of the omissions in 
his work, which do not arise from ignorance, 
but are distinctly wilful; to exhibit his quali- 
ties, and give a reason for the hearty admira- 
tion that many of us feel for him—this is the 
difficult task before me. 

To begin with, one must remember that 
Puvis is above all things a decorator, and 
that his work cannot be properly judged ex- 
cept in place. It does not show to good 
advantage in an exhibition, where it is ne- 
cessarily placed in contrast with works done 
on radically different principles. I have often 
felt disappointed with a canvas by him when 
I saw it in the Salon; but I have seldom seen 
one of his decorations in the surroundings 
for which it was intended without being 
struck with its fitness and the perfection with 
which it served its purpose. His « Poor Fisher- 
man,” hung as an easel-picture among other 
easel-pictures in the Luxembourg, seems al- 
most ludicrous. It was said of Millet’s peas- 
ants that they were too poor to afford folds 
in their garments; here the poverty seems 
even more abject, and drawing and color 
seem equally beyond its resources. Transfer 
the contest to his own ground, however, and 
see how Puvis in his turn triumphs over those 
who, in a gallery, utterly crush him by their 
greater strength and brilliancy of technic. 
Go to the Panthéon and look at the mural 
pictures executed there by many of the fore- 
most of French painters, and I think you will 
feel that there is just one of them that looks 
like a true decoration, exactly fitted for the 
place it occupies and the architecture that 
surrounds it, and that that one is Puvis de 
Chavannes’s. By contrast with it, Cabanel’s 
looks affected and Bonnat’s brutal, and many 
of the others become entirely insignificant. 
By dint of sheer strength and severity of 
style Laurens holds his own better than any 
one else; but his great compositions do not 
keep their place on the wall, as do those of 
Puvis, but cut through it. In color some 
of these decorations look bright and gaudy, 
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some look black and heavy; in form some 
look pompous and turbulent, some coarse and 
realistic, some slight and languid. Puvis’s 
drawing, with all its omissions, is austere 
and noble; and his pale tints, which have 
been called the denial of color, look here like 
the only true color, absolute in harmony, a 
part of the building itself—the delicate ef- 
florescence, as it were, of the gray walls. 
Then go to the Sorbonne and look at the 
hemicycle (see page 566), and compare the 
effect of its dead tones and rude drawing 
with that of Galland’s apparently much more 
learned work in the lunettes of the ceiling, 
and ask yourself if the result is not the same. 
Of course it would be easy to explain this in 
the way of the average critic by loose talk 
about feeling and sentiment and the rest, much 
as some of them would have us believe that 
Millet could neither draw nor paint, yet was a 
great artist all the same; but for those of us 
who believe that there is no result without 
means, that the important thing is not what 
the artist feels, but what he expresses, and 
that all expression must be by technical meth- 
ods, so that there is no good art which is not 
technically good—for us such an explanation 
is no explanation. The feeling and the senti- 
ment are there, and I shall have something to 
say about them presently: but they have not 
got upon the wall by miracle, but by the use of 
means to that end; and when we find Puvis 
magnificently successful where others fail, we 
begin to ask ourselves if it is not, perhaps, 
because of his apparent shortcomings, rather 
than in spite of them, that he succeeds, and 
whether what seem like technical defects are 
not really, for his purpose,.technical merits. 
If this is the case, one would expect to find 
that the extreme simplicity of his present 
style is acquired, and that he has reached it 
by a series of eliminations; and one has only 
to go to the museum of Amiens to convince 
one’s self of the truth of this surmise. 
«War» and « Peace,» his first trials at grand 
decorative art, are in many ways singu- 
larly unlike the Puvis of to-day. They show 
little or nothing of the stiffness, the lack of 
accent, the flatness and the paleness of color, 
that we associate with his name. They are 
the work of a good pupil of the schools, 
showing already something of decorative tal- 
ent, but rather turbulent in composition, well 
drawn in an academic style, and painted with 
full modeling and with an almost over-strong 
light and shade. They are not the work of a 
master of realism, but they are realistic in 
method up to a certain point. There is in one 
of them the back of a female figure who is 
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engaged in milking a goat (see page 560), 
which is a very good bit of flesh-painting, 
white and plump, with redundant modeling 
and nearly black shadows. The bits are better 
painted, in their way, than anything he has 
done since, but the general effect is spotty 
and unquiet; the pictures cut through, as I 
have said of Laurens’s, and you do not feel 
the flatness of the wall. The great law of 
decoration is that the ornament should set 
off and embellish, but never disguise, the 
thing ornamented; and in mural painting this 
thing is the wall, and its essential qualities 
of flatness and extent should be accentuated, 
not concealed. Look now at the pictures 
painted two years later, « Work » and « Rest,» 
and see how Puvis is learning this lesson. 
The drawing is even more able than in « War » 
and «Peace,»—look at the foreshortened 
arm of the wood-cutter or at the herculean 
figures of the blacksmiths in « Work,» or at 
the man with the skin about his loins in 
« Rest,»—but the light and shade are much 
more subordinated, and inside their outlines 
the figures are nearly flat. The landscape, 
too, is kept in simpler and flatter masses, 
though with some beautiful detail. Individual 
figures are singularly lovely. The mother with 
her child in « Work» is one of these, and the 
half-nude stooping woman in «Rest,» and the 
other one who is seated with her back turned 
to the spectator, are as classically beautiful as 
the work of Ingres, not to say of Raphael. If 
you have once studied and understood these 
compositions, you will never believe that the 
apparent absence of form in Puvis’s later 
work is other than intentional. Take one 
step more, and regard the vast composition 
called « Ave Picardia Nutrix,» and you will 
begin to see that the individual beauties of 
« Work » and « Rest » are too prominent, that 
you have noticed too much this back and the 
other arm, and that things charming in them- 
selves may nevertheless be prejudicial to the 
general effect—that it is possible for the 
decoration to be better while the details are 
less noticeably perfect. In this great compo- 
sition Puvis reached, in a way, the perfection 
of decorative style. Nothing could be finer in 
large decorative effect and general balance, 
and no one part forces itself upon your at- 
tention, yet individual figures are exquisitely 
beautiful in their slightly simplified but ade- 
quate drawing. The color is quiet and less 
strong than in earlier work, but not without 
fullness and beauty. Opposite it stands the 
«Ludus pro Patria» of fifteen years later, 
and, looking from one to the other, one may 
be pardoned for wondering if the process of 
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simplification and omission has not gone too 
far. The effect is as fine, perhaps, as in the 
« Ave Picardia Nutrix,» —it could not well be 
finer,—but one misses the charm of detail 
and the refinement of form. Discarding our 
modern realism, Puvis has gone back as far 
as Raphael. Was it necessary to go further? 
Simplicity is good, but does it entail so much 
sacrifice? Perhaps not; for there is more 
than one way of attaining decorative effect, 
and Veronese and Raphael were great deco- 
rators as well as Giotto. But Puvis de Cha- 
vannes had to work out the expression of his 
own artistic personality as well as to form a 
decorative style. In 1865, at the age of forty, 
he certainly had not yet entirely expressed 
himself, even if his artistic character was 
then fully formed. He was slow of develop- 
ment, and had been a recognized and exhibit- 
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ing artist for only six years. He had done 
beautiful work, but his most characteristic 
work was yet to do. 

The titles of two of his great paintings at 
Lyons give a hint of the elements of his artis- 
tic nature: « Vision Antique—Symbol de la 
Forme» and «Inspiration Chrétienne—Sym- 
bol du Sentiment,» as the catalogue of the 
Salon of 1886 has it. A desire for Greek 
simplicity and grandeur, a desire for Gothic 
sentiment and directness of expression— these 
two desires have pushed him forward to new 
and ever new suppressions of the useless, the 
insignificant, the cumbrous. He has come to 
leave out not only every detail that may in- 
terfere with the effect of the whole, but 
every detail that is not absolutely necessary 
to the expression of the whole. He has elimi- 
nated now for the sake of perfect clarity and 














now for the sake of quaint simplicity. On 
the classic side his highest expression is per- 
haps in the «Sacred Wood.» Could the sense 
of idyllic peace and noble tranquillity be 
more perfectly rendered? A single group 
from the composition is here given, that the 
reader may study for himself the system of 
artistic suppressions by which this result 
is attained. At first sight the drawing may 
seem simple and almost childish, and one 
may think it easy to do the like; but there 
is the knowledge of a lifetime in these 
grand lines, and they are simple only as a 
Greek statue is simple. There are antique 
figures that look almost wooden in their lack 
of detail and of fleshy modeling, and yet in 
which the more you know the more you shall 
find, until you are astonished at the learning 
which neglected nothing while omitting so 
much. 

Giotto and Fra Angelico have also had 
their influence on Puvis, and he has felt, as 
have so many others, the wonderful effect of 
their rigidly simple works. Doubtless they 
were decorative by instinct and simple be- 
cause they knew no better, and left out facts 
which they had never learned to put in. Is 
that a reason why a modern painter may not 
learn their lesson and knowingly sacrifice 
much that we have learned, and which they 
never knew, for the sake of attaining their 
clearness and directness of expression? The 
system is capable of abuse, as imitators of 
Puvis have shown us; and one must be very 
sincere and very earnest not to make it an 
empty parody. It is not enough to leave out 
the unessential; one must have something 
essential to say. Puvis, at his best, is abso- 
lutely grand and absolutely sincere; and while 
he sacrifices, it is for the sake of expressing a 
lofty and pure sentiment in a chastened but 
all the more effective style. 

But, besides the admirer of the Greeks and 
of the primitives, there is also in Puvis the 
man of this latter end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of the epoch of impressionism and the 
school of plein air. Nothing is more curious 
in the history of art than the way in which the 
continued study of chiaroscuro has brought 
modern painting back by a devious route to 
the shadelessness of the primitives. The 
early painters had no light and shade, as the 
Japanese have none. After all other possi- 
bilities of light and shade had been exhausted, 
the artists of our day began to study the 
model out of doors in gray daylight, and lo! 
the effect is almost that of the early frescos, 
but with a difference. There is almost as 
little shade, but there is more study of values 
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—that is, of the exact relative degree of 
light or dark of each object as compared with 
other objects and with the sky. In the use 
of this truth of value Puvis has added some- 
thing new to the art of decorative painting, 
and in this and in his study of landscape he 
is singularly modern. His earlier backgrounds 
are entirely classic, but gradually landscape 
occupies a greater and greater place in his 
work. In the «Ludus pro Patria» the land- 
scape is the really important thing, and the 
figures are more or less incidental; and this 
is even truer of other compositions, such as 
the great landscapes called «Summer» and 
« Winter,» in the Paris Hotel de Ville. In 
these the figures are relatively of little more 
importance than in many a painting by Corot, 
and they are real landscape pictures, as | 
have called them. Of course depth and mys- 
tery and the illusion of light are not sought 
by the painter, who is decorator first and 
landscapist afterward; the foregrounds are 
much conventionalized and detail is elimi- 
nated. Our painter remains the simplifier in 
landscape as in the figure; but the essentials 
of landscape are studied with wonderful 
thoroughness, and for tone, value, color, and 
large form, no modern landscape is better 
than that of Puvis de Chavannes. In the vast 
decoration at the head of the staircase in the 
museum of Rouen a composition otherwise 
not of his best is saved by the splendid back- 
ground, in which the panorama of the city of 
Rouen and the islands of the Seine is painted 
with all the perfection of modern landscape 
art. 

Of course the work of no man remains al- 
ways at its highest level, and it is hard for 
any one to escape the defects of his quali- 
ties. After the long training in elimination, 
what wonder if the master sometimes seems 
oblivious of the things he has so striven 
to subordinate, and if there are passages in 
some of his latest work where drawing ceases 
to be simplified and becomes falsified? You 
will find now and again in his pictures an 
ankle or a wrist that is out of drawing, feeble 
and boneless, or a body that is ill constructed 
and wrongly put together. He who has learned 
to forget has sometimes forgotten too much. 
The « Victor Hugo,» shown in outline only, 
seemed weak and uninteresting, and one 
feared that the simple dignity of the hemi- 
cycle had declined to simpleness without the 
dignity. How far it has been redeemed by 
color one who has not seen it in its completed 
form cannot say; nor even in its completion 
should it be judged except in place. Has the 
decorator whose instinct is so sure, who has 
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THE FISHER-MAIDEN’S SONG. 


succeeded so often and failed so seldom, this 
time fallen short of his best? I cannot 
tell. 

A classicist of the classicists, a primitive 
of the primitives, a modern of the moderns, 
Puvis de Chavannes is, above all, an individual 
and original artist, and to copy his methods 
would be to learn ill the lesson he teaches. His 
style is indissolubly bound up with his mes- 
sage; his manner is the only one fit to ex- 
press what he alone has to say. It would 
be but an ill-fitting, second-hand garment for 
another. But let us learn from him that 
imitation is not art, that the whole is greater 
than the parts, and that art in service is the 
freest art and the noblest. All fact and all 
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research are grist to the mill of art, but they 
are not bread until ground and kneaded and 
baked. I, for one, believe that the day of 
mere fact and of mere research is nearly 
ended, and the day of the isolated easel- 
picture, too. We are already taking the first 
steps even here in America; and before very 
long we shall have come back to the old true 
notion that the highest aim of art is to make 
some useful thing beautiful. Art will again 
enter that service which is for it the most 
perfect freedom, and as the highest aim of 
the painter will be to beautify the walls of 
the temples and palaces of the people, so the 
highest name he will give himself will be that. 
of «decorator.» 

: Kenyon Cox. 


THE FISHER-MAIDEN’S SONG. 


HI! oho! the herring is coming! 
The breezes are humming! 
Aloft flies the sail! 
The sea-gulls are teeming, 
And fighting and screaming, 
Adrift on the gale! 


Ohi! oho! the west wind is veering, 
The fishing-fleet steering 
Through whirlwinds of spray! 
Oho! lads, how merry 
To speed the frail wherry 
O’er the billowy way! 


Ohi! oho! my heart leaps toward her; 
My friend is aboard her, 
My true love, my king! 
He feasts upon danger, 
The daring sea-ranger, 
When hurricanes sing! 


Ohi! oho! now down the black hollows, 
O’er deeps and o’er shallows, 
A glorious ride! 
May good luck betide him, 
And cheer him, and guide him 
Safe home to his bride! 


Vou. LI.—72. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
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VII. 


ET Marcella Maxwell had taken some time 
to convince both herself and him that she 
loved the man who was now her husband! 
When Marcella Boyce first engaged herself 
to Aldous Raeburn, as he then was,—the 
grandson and heir of old Lord Maxwell, —she 
accepted him merely as a means to an end. 
She was at the time a handsome, undeveloped 
girl of a type not uncommon in our modern 
world, belonging by birth to the country- 
squire class, and by the chances of a few 
years of student life in London to the youth 
that takes nothing on authority, and puts to 
fierce question whatever it finds already on 
its path, — governments, churches, the powers 
of family and wealth, —that takes, moreover, 
its social pity for the only standard, and 
spends that pity only on one sort and type of 
existence. Her father—a man with a dubious 
history, of which no one, apparently, was so 
ignorant as the daughter who had been 
brought up, through long years at school, 
away from her parents—unexpectedly in- 
herited the family property in Brookshire. 
Marcella descended upon country society with 
all her social scorns and condemnations run- 
ning high within her; and her mood was still 
further heightened by the discovery that, 
because of her father’s story, not even her 
mother and herself could count upon a wel- 
come from the old friends of the family in 
Brookshire. It was natural that a girl so 
placed, yet hotly conscious all the time of 
beauty and capacity, should take her new life 
stormily; it was almost inevitable that she 
should make some raw mistake. 
Nevertheless, what she did, almost imme- 


diately, was to capture the best parti in the 
county, and then to wear her honors with 
a careless wildness which pleased her own 
pride, and made the majority of Raeburn’s 
friends dislike and distrust her. For Raeburn, 
who had felt toward her, almost from the 
first moment of meeting her, a passion he 
was never to unlearn again, was no ordinary 
country squire, and inspired in those few who 
knew him well an affection and admiration of 
no common quality. He was very able, very 
reserved, and very diffident. He was the only 
young representative of a famous stock, and 
had grown up from his childhood under the 
shadow of great sorrows and heavy responsi- 
bilities. He had in him the stuff of the poet 
and the thinker, and he loved Marcella Boyce 
with all the delicacy, all the idealizing re- 
spect, that passion generates in natures 80 
strong and so highly tempered. At the same 
time he had little buoyancy or gaiety; he had 
a belief in his class, and a constitutional dis- 
like of change, which were always fighting in 
his mind with the energies of moral debate; 
and he acquiesced very easily—perhaps in- 
differently —in many outward conventions and 
prejudices. 

That such a man should not be able to 
maintain his hold on the Marcella Boyce of 
those days might have been foreseen from the 
beginning. She accepted him partly out of 
girlish pride, that she might assert her per- 
sonal triumph in Brookshire; partly that she 
might have the joy of quarreling with the 
customary and the established on as large 4 
scale as possible. And yet the instruments of 
Raeburn’s avenging were always present I 
Marcella’s own character. For she was not 
capable of carrying out to the end any selfish 
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or heartless part. Under all her wilfulness her 
true nature « made for » self-giving, made for 
love, just as, under apparent sweetness and 
yielding, the true nature of another type of 
woman makes for grasping and hatred. 

But of course the first engagement came 
to a tragic end. No need to describe how. 
Raeburn and Marcella differed and parted in 
such a manner that, as she broke the bond 
between them, Marcella for the first time per- 
ceived the greatness of Raeburn’s complex 
character, while in him jealous anguish had 
come to the aid of dignity, and he made no 
effort to retain her. 

Then Marcella, in hot impatience with her- 
self, went up to London, threw herself into 
nursing, and took her punishment, so to speak, 
at the hands of life. Circumstances scourged 
and taught her—hospital training, life among 
the poor, the effort to think out some of the 
problems that the poor suggest, the influence 
of certain friends. The romantic self-love of 
early youth fell away; she began to see her- 
self, and therefore others, more justly, and 
there were times of reflection when the 
spoiled happiness of a man who had poured 
out an astonishing devotion at her feet came 
to weigh with her as something more than a 
trifle or an offense. 

Months passed on; experiences came and 
went. The man who in Brookshire had roused 
Raeburn’s jealousy discovered Marcella Boyce 
in London, and discussed with himself in loss- 
and-profit fashion the capture of her beauty. 
She was sometimes idly, sometimes feverishly 
attracted by him, and there was a moment 
when it suited him to pursue her ardently, 
and when she, out of loneliness and chagrin, 
might have become his wife. But the Fates 
were compassionate. All this time, through 
the common friends that still remained to 
them, she still occasionally saw Aldous Rae- 
burn. At first the sight of him filled her 
merely with a painful compunction. She 
would have liked to make friends with him, 
and, from a new standing-ground, to persuade 
him to forget her and to marry. But he, still 
loving her and still jealous, would have no- 
thing of what she tacitly offered him. The 
resolution with which he refused to be her 
friend awakened in her at last the interest 
and the desire his passion had never stirred. 
Circumstances befell that showed him to her 
i noble and unthought-of lights, and that at 
the same time swept his rival out of her mind 
and esteem. In the very act of freeing herself 
from her other lover she realized the new yearn- 
ing that had come upon her, and it seemed to 
her impetuous despair that all was lost. 


Then death and change stepped in. 

For Aldous Raeburn, who revealed himself 
to few, had made in the course of his life one 
perfect friend. This friend, a man of rare and 
delicate powers, had always played the leader 
to Raeburn’s strength, undaunted by his own 
perpetual struggle merely to keep the physi- 
cal machine going. It was Edward Hallin’s 
influence that broke up and fired the slower 
nature of Raeburn, and that informed his 
natural Toryism with that « repining restless- 
ness» which is the true note of noble living. 
Hallin was a lecturer and an economist; it 
might have been said of him on his grave- 
stone that he «loved his friends, and died in 
the service of the English workman.» At any 
rate, he died young; nor could it ever have en- 
tered into Raeburn’s mind that long life was 
possible to him. 

Hallin’s feeling toward Marcella Boyce dur- 
ing the engagement was one of growing dis- 
trust and dislike. Then the breach came, and, 
by an odd twist of circumstance, Hallin and 
Marcella knew each other much better after 
it than before it. He had the powers of the 
saint; his pure, stern temper worked on Mar- 
cella’s passionate soul as no mere affection 
had ever done. When his short, last illness 
began he was carried to the house on the 
Brookshire hills which Raeburn, now become 
Lord Maxwell, had just inherited. By natural 
play of circumstance, Marcella, too, was close 
by. She and Raeburn met again, amid an ex- 
perience of profound beauty and pity. For 
Hallin’s death—the death of «the wise man» 
in the old biblical sense—had no terrors. To 
watch its gentle, irrevocable progress was to 
weep, and yet be healed. 

Then there were misunderstandings and 
doubts, the natural ebbs and flows of a love 
born out of struggle. But, all the time, what 
was to be came nearer day by day, till at last 
one of the happy chances that wait on the 
happy arose. A riper and tenderer Marcella 
made herself known to an unchanged lover; 
and the girl who had once scorned all he had 
to give threw herself upon Maxwell’s heart 
with a self-abandoning passion and penitence 
which her developed powers and her adorable 
beauty made a veritable intoxication. 


Sucu had been the Maxwells’ love-story. 
They had now been married some five years— 
years of almost incredible happiness. The 
equal comradeship of marriage at its best 
and finest, all the daily disciplines, the pro- 
found and painless lessons of love, the covet- 
ous bliss of parentage, the constant anxieties 
of power nobly understood, had harmonized 
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the stormy nature of the woman, and had 
transformed the somewhat pessimist and 
scrupulous character of the man. Not that 
life with Marcella Maxwell was always easy. 
Now, as ever, she remained on the moral side 
a creature of strain and effort, tormented by 
ideals not to be realized, and eager to drive 
herself and others in a breathless pursuit of 
them. Time after time it befell her to smart 
under what seemed to her Maxwell’s luke- 
warmness toward people or causes she would 
have tortured herself to help; while he was 
sometimes conscious of a secret wonder how 
long the pace could last, inly sighing, per- 
haps, without confessing it even to his own 
breast, for a repose that never came. 

But if in some sort Marcella always seemed 
to be dragging those that loved her through 
the heart of a tempest, the tempest had such 
golden moments! No wife had ever more 
capacity for all the delicacies and depths of 
passion toward the man she loved. She was 
so womanly, so womanish even—for him—in 
the midst of her «causes»; when life and its 
burdens wore upon him, she could so quickly 
fling the prophetess and the reformer aside, 
to make herself child and bride again, that 
all the anxieties she brought with her, all the 
perplexities and difficulties she imposed, had 
never yet seemed to Maxwell anything but di- 
vinely worth while. So far, indeed, he had never 
even remotely allowed himself to put the 
question. Her faults were her; and she was 
his light of life. 

For some time after their marriage they 
had lived at the stately house in Brookshire 
belonging to the Maxwells, and Marcella had 
thrown herself into the management of a 
large household and estate with characteris- 
tic energy and originality. She had tried new 
ways of choosing and governing her servants; 
new ways of entertaining the poor, and of 
making Maxwell Court the center, not of one 
class, but of all. She ran up a fair score of 
blunders, but not one of them was the blunder 
of meanness or vulgarity. Her nature was 
inventive and poetic, and the rich fulfilment 
that had overtaken her own personal desires 
did but sting her eager passion to give and 
to serve. 

Maxwell’s old-fashioned aunt, who had kept 
house for his grandfather, retired, indeed, to 
a dower-house on the edge of the park; and 
the ancient butler, Miss Raeburn’s faithful 
prop for thirty years, went with her, in sheer 
bewilderment at «my lady’s» proceedings. 
Miss Raeburn, the small spinster aforesaid, 
who in the days of Marcella’s struggle with 
Aldous had disliked and dreaded her, had 
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meant to do her best under the new reign; 
but when it came to being asked to take tea 
with her own laundry-maids on the lawn, she 
felt progress beyond her, and she went. Mar- 
cella sighed, reproached herself for a fanatic 
and an intolerable person, and then for the 
first time felt herself a free woman in her 
own house. 

Meanwhile the family house in town was 
sold, and what with the birth of her son, and 
the multiplicity of the rural interests to which 
she had set her hand, Marcella felt no need 
of London. But toward the end of the second 
year she perceived, though he said little 
about it, that there was in her husband's 
mind a strong and persistent drawing toward 
his former political interests and associations, 
The late Lord Maxwell had sat in several Con- 
servative cabinets, and his grandson, after a 
distinguished career in the House as a private 
member, had accepted a subordinate place in 
the government only a few months before his 
grandfather’s death transferred him to the 
Lords. After that event a scrupulous con- 
science had forced him to take landowning 
as a profession, and an arduous one. The 
premier made him flattering advances, and 
his friends remonstrated; but he had none the 
less relinquished office, and buried himself on 
his land. 

Now, however, after some three years’ hard 
and unremitting work, the estate was in ex- 
cellent condition; the «new ways» of the new 
owners had been well started; and both Max- 
well and Marcella had fitting lieutenants who 
could be left in charge. Moreover, matters 
were being agitated at the moment in politics 
which had special significance for the man’s 
idealist and reflective mind. His country 
friends and neighbors hardly understood why; 
for it was merely a question of certain fur- 
ther measures of factory reform. A group of 
labor leaders were pressing upon the public 
and the government a proposal to pass a 
special and restricted factory act for certain 
districts and trades of East London, the pro- 
visions of which as regards hours and over- 
time were for the first time to apply to grown 
men as well as to women and children. And 
at the same time it was suggested that two 
or three specially degraded and miserable 
trades, within the same area, should be wholly 
prohibited as home industries, and should be 
plied only in factories of a certain size, under 
factory conditions. The change proposed was 
important, and was avowedly only a prelude 
to things still more far-reaching. 

But great as the change was, Maxwell was 
prepared for it. During the later years of 
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his friend Hallin’s life the two men had con- 
stantly discussed the industrial consequences 
of democracy with unflagging eagerness and 
intelligence. To both it seemed not only in- 
evitable, but the object of the citizen’s dear- 
est hopes, that the rule of the people should 
bring with it, in ever-ascending degree, the 
ordering and moralizing of the worker’s toil. 
Yet neither had the smallest belief that any 
of the great civilized communities would ever 
see the state the sole landlord and the sole 
capitalist, or that collectivism as a system 
has, or deserves to have, any serious prospects 
in the world. To both, possession—private 
and personal possession—from the child’s 
first toy, or the tiny garden where it sows 
its passionately watched seeds, to the great 
business or the great estate, was one of the 
first and chiefest elements of human training, 
not to be escaped by human effort, or only 
at such a cost of impoverishment and dis- 
aster that mankind would but take the step— 
supposing it conceivable that it should take 
it—to retrace it instantly. 

Maxwell’s heart, however, was much less 
concerned with this belief, tenaciously as he 
held it, than with its relative—the limitation 
of private possession by the authority of the 
common conscience. That «we are not our 
own» has not, indeed, been left to Lassalle 
or Marx to discover. But if you could have 
moved him to speak, he would have said—his 
quiet, brooding face all kindled and alive— 
that the enormous industrial development of 
the last century has shown us the forces at 
work in the evolution of human societies on a 
gigantic scale, and by thus magnifying them 
has given us a new understanding of them. 
The vast extension of the individual will and 
power which science has brought to human- 
ity during the last hundred years was always 
present to him as food for a natural exultation 
—a kind of pledge of the boundless prospects 
of the race. On the other hand, the struggle 
of society brought face to face with this huge 
increment of the individual power, forced to 
deal with it for its own higher and mysterious 
ends, to moralize and socialize it lest it should 
destroy itself and the state together; the 
slow steps by which the modern community 
has succeeded in asserting itself against the 
individual, in protecting the weak from his 
weakness, the poor from his poverty, in de- 
fending the woman and child from the fierce 
claims of capital, in forcing upon trade after 
trade the axiom that no man may lawfully 
build his wealth upon the exhaustion and de- 
gradation of his fellow—these things stirred 
in him the far deeper enthusiasms of the 
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moral nature. Nay, more. Together with all 
the other main facts which mark the long 
travail of man’s ethical and social life, they 
were among the only «evidences» of reli- 
gion his critical mind allowed itself —the most 
striking signs of something « greater than we 
know » working among the dust and ugliness 
of our common day. Attack wealth as wealth, 
possession as possession, and civilization is 
undone. But bring the force of the social 
conscience to bear as keenly and ardently as 
you may upon the separate activities of fac- 
tory and household, farm and office; and from 
the results you will get only another illustra- 
tion of the divinest law man serves—that he 
must «die to live,» must surrender to obtain. 

Such, at least, was Maxwell’s persuasion; 
though as a practical man he admitted, of 
course, many limitations of time, occasion, 
and degree. And long companionship with 
him had impressed the same faith also on 
Marcella. With the natural conceit of the 
shrewd woman, she would probably have 
maintained that her social creed came en- 
tirely of mother-wit and her own exertions— 
her experiences in London, reading, and the 
rest. In reality it was in her the pure birth 
of a pure passion. She had learned it while 
she was learning to love Aldous Raeburn; 
and it need astonish no one that the more 
dependent all her various philosophies of life 
had become on the mere personal influence 
and joy of marriage, the more agile had she 
grown in all that concerned the mere intel- 
lectual defense of them. She could argue 
better and think better; but at bottom, if the 
truth were told, they were Maxwell’s argu- 
ments and Maxwell’s thoughts. 

So that when this particular agitation be- 
gan, and he grew restless in his silent way, 
she grew restless too. They took down the 
old worn portfolios of Hallin’s papers and 
letters, and looked through them night after 
night as they sat alone together in the great 
library of the Court. Both Marcella and Al- 
dous could remember the writing of many of 
these innumerable drafts of acts, these end- 
less memoranda on special points, and must 
needs try, for love’s sake, to forget the ter- 
rible strain and effort with which a dying 
man had put them together. She was led by 
them to think of the many workmen friends 
she had made during the year of her nursing 
life; while he had remembrances of much 
personal work and investigation of his own, 
undertaken during the time of his under- 
secretaryship, to add to hers. Another Liberal 
government was slipping to its fall. If a Con- 
servative government came in, with a possible 
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opening in it for Aldous Maxwell, what then? 
Was the chance to be seized ? 

One May twilight, just before dinner, as the 
two were strolling up and down the great ter- 
race just in front of the Court, Aldous paused, 
and looked at the majestic house beside them. 

« What ’s the good of talking about these 
things while we live there?» he said, with 
a gesture toward the house, half impatient, 
half humorous. 

Marcella laughed. 

« Poor snail!» she said, pressing her face 
against his shoulder; « does it always wonder 
why it was plagued with so big a shell? 
After all, we can shed it for a bit. Let’s shed 
it! I have an idea. I know exactly what we ’ll 
do—we ’ll go and take a house in the Mile 
End Road!» 

And, springing away from him, she hunted 
for a letter in the little bag that hung from 
her silver belt. It was a letter from one of 
her old Socialist friends, a clever, talkative 
fellow, now a bookseller’s assistant in the City. 

He informed her that he and his wife had 
taken a house in the Mile End Road, E., hop- 
ing, like so many among the upper working- 
class, to make their rent by letting lodgings. 
He himself, he explained, being still « ex- 
ploited,» thought it only fair that he should 
«exploit» others, until, of course, the whole 
accursed system should be swept away. But 
Lady Maxwell knew that his wife was a clean 
woman, and that he would cheat nobody. And 
Lady Maxwell’s friends were so numerous— 
from workingmen to lords and ladies—that 
her ability to help John Armingford and his 
wife to lodgers, if she chose to help them, 
went without saying. She had only to whisper 
a word here and there, and the thing was 
done. They did not expect her, he put in 
jocosely, to send them lords and ladies; but 
she had the sort they wanted quite as much 
at command as she had the lords and ladies. 

Armingford had shot his bolt happily. 
Within a week from the date of his letter 
Lord and Lady Maxwell were themselves es- 
tablished in his house in the Mile End Road, 
and the world had once more cause to wonder 
concerning them. 

They had, indeed, made all their arrange- 
ments with the most careful reticence; but 
once settled in the East End, there was no 
hiding them, let Marcella chafe as she might. 
They had already a large number of friends 
among the officials, civil and religious, of 
East London. They were specially known to 
every factory inspector, and the little dingy 
house became the meeting-place of all sorts 
and kinds of persons. Members of Parlia- 








ment, school-board workers, social students, 
clergy, trade-union officials, local officers and 
teachers, found a common hearth there, 
a common welcome, as catholic as it was 
friendly. Some evenings the narrow doorway 
would be crowded by factory girls of many 
types, some shy, some boisterous, whom Mar- 
cella alternately curbed and drew out, by dint 
of arts learned long before in an earlier life, 
Or, again, the same door would open to 
groups of sallow, wild-eyed « greeners,» young 
foreign Jews from all the distressful haunts 
of Europe, to whom Marcella generally talked 
through an interpreter, and for whom she 
and her elderly maid made coffee of a quality 
that touched their hearts. 

At last the Mile End Road became famil- 
iarly acquainted with these two—this indus- 
trious husband and wife. It watched them 
go forth to tram or railway in the morning; 
it saw them come back, generally at different 
times and from different directions, at night; 
and it took particular pleasure in seeing the 
wife—supposing she arrived at home first— 
sally forth a little later to meet her husband 
at the tram. Many a woman, at any rate, ran 
to the window as she passed — the tall, straight 
figure, in its dark serge dress and black hat, 
walking so lightly and firmly, with a free, un- 
conscious dignity; and many an eye followed 
her up the long road; saw her pause and wait 
for the tram; saw the tram arrive, and a man 
in a gray overcoat descend; saw the wife, 
smiling, possess herself of some of the books 
and letters with which the husband was gen- 
erally laden, and the two come back along the 
street, chatting and laughing. 

« An’ they do say,» a tailor’s wife would 
say to her neighbor— «they do say as they’ave 
a thousand a day an’ extry for Sundays, an’ a 
house to live in as yer c’u’d put Charrington’s 
brewery inter an’ not know yer ’d done it. 
Why don’t they stop at ’ome? An’ two 
workh’us’ gurls to do fer ’em. Lor’! ain’t it 
rum!» 

Mile End in general agreed that it was 
«rum.» And had there been any patronage 
or martyrdom about the performance, the 
Mile End that respected itself would have 
taken it in a hostile spirit. But of two busy, 
simple people, entirely absorbed in what they 
were doing, and quite unaware, so far as 
appeared, of anything remarkable in it or im 
themselves, it was not easy to be suspicious. 
Maxwell, indeed, was often shy and stiff. But 
luckily his shyness—at any rate, in Mile End 
—was not of a sort easily mistaken for 4 
haughty mind. The trade-union secretaries 
of the neighborhood—a sensitive crew, whose 
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company he constantly sought—generally 
after ten minutes’ acquaintance found them- 
selves endeavoring both to inform him and to 
set him at his ease. 

As for Marcella, these few months were 
among the happiest of her life. It was her 
idiosyncrasy that these tailors, furriers, ma- 
chinists, and shirtmakers, by whom she was 
surrounded in East London, stirred her imagi- 
nation far more readily than the dwellers 
in great houses and the wearers of fine rai- 
ment had ever stirred it. And Marcella, in 
the kindled sympathetic state, was always 
delightful to herself and others. Nor was it 
any difficulty to her, in the Mile End Road, 
to give all that was asked of her. The duty 
that Lady Maxwell had real difficulty in ful- 
filling, as she herself was the first to confess, 
was what a great preacher called «our duty 
to our equals »; and she was not plagued with 
that in Mile End. 

The one drawback, indeed, to a fruitful 
time lay in the fact that not even Marcella 
could make up her mind to transplant little 
Hallin, her only child, from the Court to East 
London. It was springtime, and the woods 
about the Court were breaking into sheets of 
white and blue. Marcella must needs leave 
the boy to his flowers and his « grandame 
earth,» sadly warned thereto by the cheeks 
of other little boys in and about the Mile End 
Road. But every Friday night she and Max- 
well said good-by to the two little workhouse 
girls and the German charwoman who looked 
after them, took the village boy from Mellor 
who did their knives and boots, and the an- 
cient maid who had been Marcella’s mother’s 
maid, and fled home to Brookshire. So on 
Saturday mornings it generally happened 
that little Hallin went out to inform his par- 
ticular friend among the garden boys that 
«mummy had tum ’ome,» and that he was 
not, therefore, so much his own master as 
usual. He explained that he had to show 
mummy «’eaps of things »—the two new kit- 
tens, the «’edge-sparrer’s nest,» and the 
«ump they ’d made in the churchyard over 
old Tom Collins from the parish ’ouses»; the 
sore place on the pony’s shoulder, the «’ole 
that mummy’s ’orse had kicked in the stable 
door,» and a host of other curiosities. By way 
of linking the child with the soil and its 
people, Marcella had taken care to give him 
nursemaids from the village. And the village, 
being only some thirty miles from London, 
talked in the main the language of London— 
alanguage which it soon communicated to the 
tongue of Maxwell’s heir. Marcella groaned, 
but Hallin chattered, laughed, broadened his 


a’s, and dropped all his h’s into a bottomless 
limbo none the less. 

What days of joy those Saturdays were for 
mother and child! All the morning, and till 
about four o’clock, he and she would be in- 
separable, trailing about together over field 
and wood, she one of the handsomest of 
women, he one of the plainest of children— 
a little square-faced, chubby fellow, with eyes 
monstrously black and big, fat cheeks that 
hung a little over the firm chin, a sallow 
complexion, and a large humorous mouth. 

But in the late afternoon, alas! Hallin was 
apt to find the world grow tiresome. For 
against all his advice «mummy » would allow 
herself to be clad by Annette, the maid, in a 
frock of state; carriages would drive up from 
the 5:10 train; and presently in the length- 
ening evening the great lawns of the Court 
would be dotted with strolling groups, or 
the red drawing-room, with its Romneys and 
Gainsboroughs, would be filled with talk and 
laughter circling round mummy at the tea- 
table: so that all that was left to Hallin 
was that seat on mummy’s knee,—his big, 
dark head pressed disconsolately against her 
breast, his thumb in his mouth for comfort, 
—which no boy of any spirit would ever con- 
sent to occupy so long as there was any 
chance of goading a slack companion into 
things better worth while. 

Marcella herself was no less rebellious at 
heart, and would have asked nothing better 
than to be left free to spend her weekly holi- 
day in roaming an April world with Hallin. 
But our country being what it is, the plans 
that are hatched in Mile End or Shoreditch 
have to be adopted by Mayfair or Mayfair’s 
equivalent; otherwise they are apt to find an 
inglorious tomb in the portfolios that bred 
them. We have still, it seems, a «ruling 
class»; and in spite of democracy it is still 
this «ruling class» that matters. Maxwell 
was perfectly aware of it, and these Sundays 
to him were the mere complements of the 
Mile End week-days. Marcella admired and 
seconded him; but she was impatient often of 
the women whom these peers and politicians, 
these administrators and journalists, brought 
with them; and her own successes in the way 
of personal friendships were constantly bal- 
anced in her mind by a dread of some social 
forgetfulness or indiscretion which might do 
Aldous harm. 

However, by dint of great pains she had 
not yet done him any harm that counted. 
During all the time of their East End sojourn 
a Liberal government, embarrassed by large 
schemes it had not force enough to carry, was 
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sinking toward inevitable collapse. When the 
crash came, a weak Conservative govern- 
ment, in which Aldous Maxwell occupied a 
prominent post, accepted office for a time 
without a dissolution. They came in on a cry 
of «social reform,» and, by way of testing 
their own party and the country, adopted the 
factory bill for East London, which had now, 
by the common consent of all the workers 
upon it, passed into Maxwell’s hands. The 
bill broke up the party; but the ministry had 
the courage to go to the country with a pro- 
gram in which the Maxwell bill held a prom- 
inent place. Trade-unionism rallied to their 
support; the forces both of reaction and of 
progress fought for them in strangely min- 
gled ways; and they were returned with a 
sufficient, though not large, majority. Lord 
Ardagh, the veteran leader of the party, be- 
came Premier; Maxwell was made President 
of the Council; while his old friend and asso- 
ciate, Henry Dowson, became Home Secre- 
tary, and thereby responsible for the conduct 
of the long-expected bill through the Com- 
mons. 
Thus Maxwell had his chance. 





AND it was this «chance» of Maxwell’s 
which for the time absorbed all the thoughts 
and energies of Maxwell’s wife; which kept 
her, on this Sunday afternoon of Tressady’s 
call, still pondering over the young man’s 
character and remarks, as she stood absently 
beside her husband’s picture. 

Since their appearance in politics she had 
always realized and resented the strength of 
this Fontenoy group—especially of Fontenoy 
himself. Once or twice in society she had 
tried to approach the leader, to get somehow 
into touch with him. But Fontenoy was not 
amenable to women— except to one woman of 
powerful mind and character, whose beliefs 
and prejudices were passionately opposed to 
those of the Maxwells. Marcella had made 
no way. Lord Fontenoy had simply turned 
his square-jawed face and red-rimmed eyes 
upon her, with a heavy, irresponsive dullness 
which Marcella knew perfectly well to be a 
mask, while it protected him none the less 
effectively for that against both her eloquence 
and her charm. The other members of the 
party were young aristocrats, either of the 
ultra-exclusive or of the sporting type. She 
had made her attempts here and there among 
them, but with no more success. And once 
or twice, when she had pushed her attack 
to close quarters, she had been suddenly 
aware of an underlying insolence in her op- 
ponent—a quick glance of bold or sensual 
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eyes which seemed to relegate the mere 
woman to her place. 

But this young Tressady, for all his nar- 
rowness and bitterness, was of a different 
stamp—or she thought so. 

She began to pace up and down again, lost 
in reverie, till after a few minutes she came 
slowly to a stop before a long Louis Quinze 
mirror, her hands clasped in front of her, 
her eyes half-consciously studying what she 
saw. 

Her own beauty invariably gave her plea- 
sure, though very seldom for the reasons 
that would have affected other women. She 
felt instinctively that it made life easier for 
her than it could otherwise have been; that 
it provided her with a natural and profitable 
«opening» in any game she might wish to 
play; and that even among the workmen, 
unionist leaders, and officials of the East End, 
it had helped her again and again to score the 
points that she wanted to make. She was ac- 
customed to be looked at, to be the center, to 
feel things yielding before her; and without 
thinking it out, she knew perfectly well what 
it was she gained by this « fair seeming show» 
of eye and lip and form. Somehow it made 
nothing seem impossible to her; it gave her 
a dazzling self-confidence. 

The handle of the door turned. She looked 
round with a smiling start, and waited. 

A tall man in a gray suit came in, crossed 
the room quickly, and put his arms round her. 
She leaned back against his shoulder, putting 
up one hand to touch his cheek caressingly. 

« Why, how late you are! Betty left re 
proaches for you.» 

«I had a walk with Dowson. Then two or 
three people caught me on the way back— 
Rashdell among others.» (Lord Rashdell was 
Foreign Secretary.) «There are some inter- 
esting telegrams from Paris; I copied them 
out for you.» 

The country happened to be at the moment 
in the midst of one of its periodical difficulties 
with France. There had been a good deal of 
diplomatic friction, and a certain amount of 
anxiety at the Foreign Office. Marcella lighted 
the silver kettle again and made her man some 
fresh tea, while he told her the news, and 
they discussed the various points of the tele- 
grams he had copied for her, with a com- 
rades’ freedom and vivacity. Then she said: 

« Well, I have had an interesting time, too. 
That young Tressady has been to tea.» 

«Oh! has he? They say there is a lot of 
stuff in him, and he may do us a great d 
of mischief. How did you find him?» 

« Oh, very clever, very limited—and a mass 
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of prejudices,» she said, laughing. «I never 
saw an odder mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance.» 

«What? Knowledge of India and the East 
—that kind of thing?» 

She nodded. 

«Knowledge of everything except the sub- 
ject he has come home to fight about! Do 
you know, Aldous—» 

She paused. She was sitting on a stool be- 
side him, her arm upon his knee. 

« What do I know?» he said, his hand seek- 
ing hers. 

« Well, my feeling is that that man might 
be won. It ought to be possible to win him.» 

Maxwell laughed. 

«Then Fontenoy is not as shrewd as usual. 
They say he regards him as their best recruit.» 

«Never mind. I rather wish you ’d try to 
make friends with him.» 

Maxwell, however, helped himself to cake, 
and made no response. On the two or three oc- 
casions on which he had met George Tressady 
he had been conscious, if the truth were told, 
of a certain vague antipathy to the young man. 

Marcella pondered. 

«No,» she said; «no—I don’t think, after 
all, he’s your sort. Suppose J see what can 
be done! » 

And she got up with her flashing smile, 
half love, half fun, and crossed the room to 
summon Hallin for his evening play. Maxwell 
looked after her, not heeding at all what she 
was saying, heeding only herself, her voice, 
the atmosphere of charm and life she carried 
with her. 


MEANWHILE the hours swept on, and the 
second night of Fontenoy’s debate arrived. 
George Tressady duly caught the Speaker’s 
eye, and made a very fair maiden speech, 
which earned him a good deal more praise, 
both from his party and the press, than he, 
in a disgusted mood, thought at all reason- 
able. He had misplaced half his notes, and, 
in his own opinion, made a mess of his main 
argument. He remarked to Fontenoy after- 
ward that he had better hang himself, and 
stalked home after the division pleased with 
one thing only—that he had not allowed 
Letty to come. 

In reality he had done nothing to mar the 
reputation that was beginning to attach to 
him. Fontenoy was content; and the scanti- 
hess of the majority by which the resolution 
was defeated served at once to make the 
prospects of the Maxwell bill, which was to 
be brought in after Easter, more doubtful, 
and to sharpen the temper of its foes. 
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VIII. 


« GOODNESS! what an ugly place it is! It 
wants five thousand spent on it at once to 
make it tolerable.» 

The remark was Letty Tressady’s. She was 
standing disconsolate on the lawn at Ferth, 
scanning the old-fashioned house to which 
George had brought her just five days before. 
They had been married a fortnight, and were 
still to spend another week in the country be- 
fore going back to London and to Parliament. 
But already Letty had made up her mind that 
Ferth must be rebuilt and refurnished, or she 
could never endure it. 

She threw herself down on a garden seat 
with a sigh, still studying the house. It was 
a straight, barrack-like building, very high 
for its breadth, erected early in the last 
century by an architect who, finding that he 
was to be allowed only a very scanty sum for 
his performance, determined with considera- 
ble strength of mind to spend all that he had 
for decoration upon the inside rather than 
the outside of his mansion. Accordingly the 
inside had charm, though even so much 
Letty could not now be got to confess; panel- 
ings, mantelpieces, and doorways showed the 
work of a man of taste. But outside all that 
had been aimed at was the provision of a cen- 
tral block of building carried up to a con- 
siderable height, so as to give the rooms 
demanded, while it economized in foundations 
and general space; an outer wall pierced with 
the plainest openings possible at regular in- 
tervals; a high-pitched roof to keep out the 
rain, whereof the original warm tiles had 
been long since replaced by the chilliest 
Welsh slates; and two low and disfiguring 
wings which held the servants and the kitch- 
ens. The stucco with which the house had 
originally been covered had blackened under 
the influence of time, weather, and the smoke 
from the Tressady coal-pits. Altogether, 
what with its pitchy color, its mean windows, 
its factory-like plainness and height, Ferth 
had no doubt a cheerless and repellent air, 
which was increased by its immediate sur- 
roundings. For it stood on the very summit 
of a high hill, whereon the trees were few 
and wind-beaten; while the carriage-drives 
and the paths that climbed the hill were all 
of them a coaly black. The flower-garden 
behind the house was small and neglected; 
neither shrubberies nor kitchen-garden nor 
the small park had any character or state- 
liness; everything bore the stamp of by- 
gone possessors who had been rich nei- 
ther in money nor in fancy, who had been 
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quite content to live small lives in a small 
way. 

Ferth’s new mistress thought bitterly of 
them as she sat looking at their handiwork. 
What could be done with such a place? How 
could she have London people to stay there ? 
Why, their very maids would strike! And, 
pray, what was a country house worth, with- 
out the usual country-house amenities and 
accessories ? 

Yet she already began to feel fretted and 
hampered about money. The inside of the 
house had been to some extent renovated. 
She had helped George to choose papers and 
curtains for the rooms that were to be her 
special domain, while they were in London 
together before Easter. But she knew that 
George had at one time meant to do much 
more than had actually been done; and he had 
been in a mood of lover-like apology on the 
first day of their arrival. «Darling, I had 
hoped to buy you a hundred pretty things! 
But times is bad—dreadful bad!» he had said 
to her, with a laugh. « We will do it by de- 
grees—you won’t mind ?» 

Then she had tried to make him tell her 
why it was that he had abandoned some of 
the schemes of improvement that had cer- 
tainly been in his mind during the first weeks 
of their engagement. But he had not been 
very communicative, and had put the blame 
mostly, as she understood him, onthe «beastly 
pits» and the very low dividends they had 
been earning during the last six months. 

Letty, however, did not in the least believe 
that the comparatively pinched state of their 
finances, which, bride as she was, she was 
already brooding over, was wholly or even 
mainly due to the pits. She set her little 
white teeth in sudden anger as she said to 
herself that it was not the pits—it was Lady 
Tressady. George was crippled now because 
of the large sums his mother had not been 
ashamed to wring from him during the last 
six months. Letty—George’s wife—was to 
go without comforts and conveniences, with- 
out the means of seeing her friends and tak- 
ing her proper position in the world, because 
George’s mother—a ridiculous painted old 
woman, who went in for flirtations and French 
gowns, when she ought to be subsiding quietly 
into caps and Bath chairs—would sponge 
upon his very moderate income, and take 
what did not belong to her. 

«I am certain there is something in the 
background,» said Letty to herself, as she 
sat looking at the ugly house— «something 
that she is ashamed of, and that she does n’t 
tell George. She could mt spend all that 





money on dress. I believe she is a wicked 
old woman—she has the most extraordinary 
creatures at her parties.» 

The girl’s delicate face stiffened vindic- 
tively as she fell brooding for the hundredth 
time over Lady Tressady’s enormities. 

Then suddenly the garden door opened, and 
Letty, looking up, saw that George was on 
the threshold, waving his hand to her. He 
had left her that morning—almost for the 
first time since their marriage—to go to 
see his principal agent and discuss the posi- 
tion of affairs. 

As he approached her she noticed instantly 
that he was looking tired and ruffled. But the 
sight of her smoothed his brow. He threw 
himself down on the grass at her feet, and 
pressed his lips to the delicately tended hand 
that lay upon her lap. 

«Have you missed me, madam?» he said 
peremptorily. 

Preoccupied as she was, Letty must needs 
flush and smile, so well she knew from his 
eager eye that she pleased him, that he 
noticed the pretty gown she had put on for 
luncheon, and that all the petting his absence 
had withdrawn from her for an hour or two 
had come back to her. Other women—more 
or less of her type—had found his ways be- 
guiling before now. He took courtship as an 
art, and had his own rooted ideas as to how 
women should be treated: neither too gingerly 
nor too sentimentally, but, above all, with va- 
riety ! 

He repeated his question insistently; 
whereupon Letty said, with her pert bright- 
ness, thinking all the time of the house, «1’m 
not going to make you vain.:- Besides, I have 
been frightfully busy.» 

« You’re not going to make me vain? But 
I choose to be vain. I'll go away for the 
whole afternoon if I’m not made vain this in- 
stant. Ah! that’s better. Do you know that 
you have the softest little curl on your soft 
little neck, and that your hair has caught the 
sun on it this morning ?» 

Letty instinctively put up a hand to tuck 
away the curl. But he seized the hand. «Not 
a bit of it! You sha’n’t touch it, little vandal! 
What have you been busy with?» 

«Oh, I have been over the house with 
Mrs. Matthews,» said Letty, in another tone. 
« George, it’s dreadful—the number of things 
that want doing. Do you know, positively, we 
could not put up more than two couples, if 
we tried ever so! And as for the state of the 
attics! Now, do listen, George!» 

And, holding his hand tight in her eager- 
ness, she went through a vehement catalogue 
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of all that was wanted—new furniture, new 
decoration, new grates, a new hot-water sys- 
tem, the raising of the wings, and so on to the 
alteration of the stables and the replanning 
of the garden. She had no sooner begun upon 
her list than George’s look of worry returned. 
He got up from the grass, and sat on the 
bench beside her. 

« Well, 1 ’m sorry you dislike the place so 
much,» he said, when her breath failed her, 
staring rather gloomily at his despised man- 
sion. «Of course it ’s quite true—it is an 
ugly hole. But the worst of it is, darling, I 
don’t quite see how we ’re to do all this you 
talk about. I don’t bring any good news from 
the pits, alas! » 

He turned quickly toward her. The thought 
flashed through his mind—could he be justly 
charged with having married her on false 
pretenses as to his affairs? No. There had 
been no misrepresentation of his income or 
his risks. Everything had been plainly and 
honestly stated to her father, and therefore 
to her. For Letty knew all that she wanted 
to know, and had managed her family since 
she was a baby. 

Letty flushed at his last words. 

«Do you mean to say,» she said, with em- 
phasis, «that those men are really going to 
strike ?» 

«I am afraid so. We must enforce a re- 
duction, to avoid working at sheer loss, and 
the men vow they ’ll come out.» 

«They want you to make them a present 
of the mines, I suppose!» said Letty, bitterly. 
« Why, the tales I hear of their extravagance 
and laziness! Mrs. Matthews says they ’1] have 
none but the best cuts of meat, that they all 
of them have a harmonium or a piano in the 
house, that their houses are stuffed with fur- 
niture, and the amount of money they spend 
in betting on their dogs and their foot-ball 
matches is perfectly sickening. And now I 
suppose they ’1] ruin themselves and us, rather 
than allow you to make a decent profit! » 

«That ’s about it,» said George, flinging 
himself back on the bench. « That’s about it.» 

There was a pause of silence. The eyes of 
both were turned to the colliery village far 
below, at the foot of the hill. From this high 
stretch of garden one looked across the valley 
and its straggling line of houses to the pits 
on the farther hillside, the straight black line 
of the «bank,» the pulley-wheels, and tall 
chimneys against the sky. To the left, along 
the ascending valley, similar chimneys and 
«banks» were scattered at long intervals, 
while to the right the valley dipped in sharp 
wooded undulations to a blue plain bounded 


by far Welsh hills. The immediate neighbor- 
hood of Ferth, for a coal country, had a wood- 
land charm and wildness which often surprised 
astranger. There were untouched copses, and 
little rivers and fern-covered hills, which still 
held their own against the ever-encroaching 
mounds of «spoil» thrown out by the mines. 
Only the villages were invariably ugly. They 
were the modern creations of the coal, and 
had therefore no history and no originality. 
Their monotonous rows of red cottages were 
like fragments from some dingy town suburb, 
and the brick meeting-houses in which they 
abounded did nothing to abate the general 
unloveliness. 

This view from the Ferth hill was one which 
had great familiarity for Tressady, and yet 
no charm. As a boy he had had no love for 
his home and very few acquaintances in the 
village. His mother hated the place and the 
people. She had been married very young— 
for the sake of money and position—to his 
dull old father, who nevertheless managed to 
keep his flighty wife in order by dint of a 
dumb, continuous stubbornness and tyranny 
which would have overborne a stronger na- 
ture than Lady Tressady’s. She was always 
struggling to get away from Ferth; he to 
keep her tied there. He was never at ease 
away from his estate and his pits; she felt her- 
self ten years younger as soon as she had lost 
sight of the grim black house on its hilltop. 

And this one opinion of hers she was able 
to impress upon her son: George, too, was al- 
ways glad to turn his back on Ferth and its 
people. The colliers seemed to him a brutal 
crew, given over to coarse sports, coarse 
pleasures, and an odious religion. As to their 
supposed grievances and hardships, his inti- 
mate conviction as a boy had always been that 
the miner got the utmost that he was worth, 
both out of his employers and out of society. 

«Upon my word, I often think,» he said at 
last, his inward reverie finding speech—«I 
often think it was a great pity my grand- 
father discovered the coal at all! In the long 
run I believe we should have done better with- 
out it. We should not, at any rate, have been 
bound up with these hordes, with whom you 
can no more reason than with so many blocks 
of their own coal.» 

Letty made no answer. She had turned 
back toward the house. Suddenly she said, 
with an energy that startled him: 

«George, what are we to do with that 
place? It gives me a nightmare. The extraor- 
dinary thing is the way that everything in 
it has gone to ruin. Did your mother really 
live here while you were away ?» 
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George’s expression darkened. 

«I always used to suppose she was here,» 
he said. «That was our bargain. But I begin 
to believe now that she was mostly in London. 
One can’t wonder at it—she always hated the 
place.» 

«Of course she was in London,» thought 
Letty to herself, «spending piles of money, 
running shamefully into debt, and letting the 
house go to pieces. Why, the linen has n’t 
been darned for years! » 

Aloud she said: 

«Mrs. Matthews says a charwoman and a 
little girl from the village used to be left 
alone in the house for months, to play any 
sort of games, with nobody to look after them 
—nobody—while you were away!» 

George looked at his wife, and then would 
only slip his arm round her for answer. 

« Darling, you don’t know how I ’ve been 
worried all the morning—don’t let ’s make 
worry at home. After all, it 1s rather nice to 
be here together, is n’t it? And we shall do 
—we sha’n’t starve. Perhaps we shall pull 
through with the pits, after all—it is difficult 
to believe the men will make such fools of 
themselves—and—well, you know my angel 
mother can’t always be swooping upon us as 
she has done lately. Let ’s just be patient a 
little; very likely I can sell a few bits of land 
before long that will give us some money 
in hand—and then this small person shall 
bedizen herself and the house as much as she 
pleases. And meanwhile, madame ma femme, 
let me point out to you that your George 
never professed to be anything but a very bad 
match for you.» 

Letty remembered all his facts and figures 
perfectly; only somehow she had regarded 
them with the optimism natural to a girl 
who is determined to be married. She had 
promptly forgotten the adverse chances he 
had insisted upon, and she had converted all 
his averages into minima. No, she could not 
say she had not been warned; but nevertheless 
the result promised to be quite different from 
what she had expected. 

However, with her husband’s arm round 
her, it was not easy to maintain her ill humor, 
and she yielded. They wandered on into the 
wood which fringed the hill on its farther 
side, she coquetting, he courting and flatter- 
ing her in a hundred ways. Her soft new 
dress, her dainty lightness and freshness, 
made harmony in his senses with the April 
day, the building rooks, the breaths of sud- 
den perfume from field and wood, the delicate 
green that was creeping over the copses, soft- 
ening all the edges of the black scars left by 





the pits. The bridal illusion returned. George 
eagerly, hungrily, gave himself up to it. And 
Letty, though conscious all the while of a 
restless feeling at the back of her mind that 
they were losing time, must needs submit. 

However, when the luncheon gong had 
sounded, and they were strolling back to the 
house, he bethought himself, knit his brows 
again, and said to her: 

«Do you know, darling, Dalling told me 
this morning »—Dalling was the Tressadys’ 
principal agent— «that he thought it would 
be a good thing if we could make friends 
with some of the people here. The Union 
are not—or were not—quite so strong in this 
valley as they are in some other parts. That’s 
why that fellow Burrows—confound him!— 
has come to live here of late. It might be 
possible to make some of the more intelli- 
gent fellows hear reason. My uncles have 
always managed the thing with a very high 
hand—very natural! The men are a set of 
rough, ungrateful brutes, who talk impossible 
stuff, and never remember anything that ’s 
done for them; but after all, if one has to 
make a living out of them, one may as well 
learn how to drive them, and what they want 
to be at. Suppose you come and show your- 
self in the village this afternoon ?» 

Letty looked extremely doubtful. 

«I really don’t get on very well with poor 
people, George. It’s very dreadful, I know; 
but, there! I’m not Lady Maxwell, and | 
can’t help it. Of course, with the poor people 
at home in our own cottages it’s different— 
they always courtesy, and are very respect- 
ful; but Mrs. Matthews says the people here 
are so independent, and think nothing of be- 
ing rude to you if they don’t like you.» 

George laughed. 

«Go and call upon them in that dress, and 
see. I ’ll eat my hat if anybody’s rude. Be- 
sides, I shall be there to protect you. We 
won't go, of course, to any of the strong 
Union people. But there are two or three 
—an old nurse of mine I really used to be 
rather fond of, and a fireman that ’s a good 
sort, and one or two others. I believe it 
would amuse you.» 

Letty was quite certain that it would not 
amuse her at all. However, she assented un- 
willingly, and they went in to lunch. 


So in the afternoon the husband and wife 
sallied forth. Letty felt that she was being 
taken through an ordeal, and that George 
was rather foolish to wish it. However, she 
did her best to be cheerful, and to please 
George she still wore the pretty Paris frock 
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of the morning, though it seemed to her 
absurd to be trailing it through a village 
street with only colliers and their wives to 
look at it. 

« What ill luck,» said George, suddenly, as 
they descended their own hill, « that that fel- 
low Burrows should have settled down here, 
in one’s very pocket, like this! » 

«Yes; you had enough of him at Malford, 
didn’t you?» said Letty. «I don’t yet under- 
stand how he comes to be here.» 

George explained that about the preceding 
Christmas there had been, temporarily, strong 
signs of decline in the Union strength of the 
Ferth district. A great many miners had 
quietly seceded; one of the periodical waves 
of suspicion as to funds and management to 
which all trade-unions are liable had swept 
over the neighborhood, and wholesale deser- 
tion from the Union standard seemed likely. 
In hot haste the Central Committee sent down 
Burrows as organizing agent. The good fight 
he had made against Tressady at the Market 
Malford election had given him prestige, and 
he had both presence and speaking power. 
He had been four months at Ferth, speak- 
ing all over the district; and now, instead of 
leaving the Union, the men had been crowd- 
ing into it, and were just as hot—so it was 
said—for a trial of strength with the mas- 
ters as their comrades in other parts of the 
county. 

«And before Burrows has done with us I 
should say he ’ll have cost the masters in 
this district hundreds of thousands. I call 
him dear at the money!» said George, finally, 
with a dismal cheerfulness. 

He was really full of Burrows, and of the 
general news of the district which his agent 
had been pouring into his ear that morning; 
but he had done his best not to talk about 
either at luncheon. Letty had a curious way 
of making the bearer of unpleasant tidings 
feel that it was somehow all his own fault 
that things should be so; and George, even 
in this dawn of marriage, was beginning, 
half consciously, to recognize two or three 
such peculiarities of hers. 

«What I cannot understand,» said Letty, 
vigorously, «is why such people as Mr. Bur- 
tows are allowed to go about making the 
mischief he does.» 

George laughed, but nevertheless repressed 
a sudden feeling of irritation. The inept re- 
mark of a pretty woman generally only amused 
him; but this Burrows matter was beginning 
to touch him home. 

«You see, we happen to be a free country,» 
he said dryly, «and Burrows and his like hap- 


pen to be running us just now. Maxwell & 
Co. are in the shafts; Burrows sits up aloft 
and whips on the team. The extraordinary 
thing is that nothing personal makes any dif- 
ference. The people here know perfectly 
well that Burrows drinks—that the woman 
he lives with is not his wife—» 

«George!» cried Letty, «how can you say 
such dreadful things! » 

«Sorry, my darling, but the world is not a 
nice place. He picked her up somehow—they 
say she was a commercial traveler’s wife— 
left on his hands at a country inn. Anyway, 
she’s not divorced, and the husband ’s alive. 
She looks like a walking skeleton, and is 
probably going to die. Nevertheless, they say, 
Burrows adores her. And as for my resent- 
ments,—don’t be shocked,—I’m inclined to 
like Burrows all the better for that little af- 
fair. But then I’m not pious, like the people 
here. However, they don’t mind; and they 
don’t mind the drink; and they believe he 
spends their money on magnificent dinners 
at hotels, and they don’t mind that. They 
don’t mind anything; they shout themselves 
hoarse whenever Burrows speaks; they ’re 
as proud as Punch if he shakes hands with 
them; and then they tell the most gruesome 
tales of him behind his back, and like him all 
the better, apparently, for being a scoundrel 
Queer, but true. Well, here we are; now, 
darling, you may expect to be stared at.» 

For they had entered on the village street, 
and Ferth Magna, by some quick freema- 
sonry, had become suddenly aware of the 
bride and bridegroom. Here and there a be- 
grimed man in his shirt-sleeves would open 
his front door cautiously and look at them; 
the children and womenkind stood boldly on 
the door-steps and stared; while the people 
in the little shops ran back into the street, 
parcels and baskets in hand. The men work- 
ing the morning shift had just come back 
from the pits, and their wives were prepar- 
ing to wash their blackened lords before the 
whole family sat down to tea. But both tea 
and ablutions were forgotten so long as the 
owner of Ferth Place and the new Lady Tres- 
sady were in sight. The village eyes took 
note of everything: of the young man’s im- 
maculate serge suit and tan waistcoat, his 
thin, bronzed face and fair mustache; of the 
bride’s gray gown, the knot of airy pink at 
her throat, the coils of bright brown hair on 
which her hat was set, and the buckles on 
her pretty shoes. Then the village retreated 
within doors again, and each house buzzed 
and gossiped its fill. There had been a cer- 
tain amount of not very cordial response to 
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George’s salutations; but to Letty’s thinking 
the women had eyed her with an unpleasant 
and rather hostile boldness. 

«Mary Batchelor’s house is down here,» 
said George, turning into a side lane, not with- 
out a feeling of relief. «I hope we sha’n’t 
find her out—no, there she is! You can’t call 
these people affectionate, can you?» 

They were near a group of three brick 
cottages all close together. Their doors were 
all open. In one cottage a collier’s stout wife 
was toiling through her wash; at the door 
of another the sewing-machine agent was 
waiting for his weekly payment; while on the 
threshold of the third stood an elderly, totter- 
ing woman shading her eyes from the light 
as she tried to make out the features of the 
approaching couple. 

« Why, Mary!» said George, « you have n’t 
forgotten me? I have brought my wife to 
see you.» 

And he held out his hand with boyish 
kindness. 

The old woman looked at them both in a 
bewildered way. Her face, with its long chin 
and powerful nose, was blanched and drawn, 
her gray hair straggled from under her worn 
black-ribboned cap, and her black dress had a 
neglected air which drew George’s attention. 
Mary Batchelor, so long as he remembered 
her, whether as his old nurse, or in later days 
as the Bible-woman of the village, had always 
been remarkable for a peculiar dignity and 
neatness. 

« Mary, is there anything wrong?» he asked 
her, holding her hand. 

«Coom yer ways in,» said the old woman, 
grasping his arm, and taking no notice of 
Letty. «He ’s gone—he ’ll not freeten no- 
body —he wor here three days afore they bur- 
ied him—I c’u’d na let him go—but it’s three 
weeks now sen they put him away.» 

« Why, Mary, what is it? Not James—not 
your son!» said George, letting her guide him 
into the cottage. 

« Ay, it ’s James—it ’s my son,» she re- 
peated drearily. « Will yer be takkin’ a cheer 
—and perhaps»—she looked about uncer- 
tainly, first at Letty, then at the wet floor 
where she had been feebly scrubbing — « per- 
haps the leddy ’ull be sittin’ down. I ’m nob- 
but ina muddle. But I don’t seem to get for- 
’ard wi’ my work a-mornin’s—not sen they put 
"im away.» 

And she dropped into a chair herself, with 
a long sigh,—forgetting her visitors, appar- 
ently, —her large and bony hands, scarred with 
their life’s work, lying along her knees. 

George stood beside her, silent, a moment. 
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«I hardly like to say I had n’t heard,» he 
said at last, gently. « Youll think I ought to 
have heard. But I did n’t know. I have been 
in town and very busy.» 

«Ay,» said Mary, without looking up—<ay, 
and yer ’ve been gettin’ married. I knew as 
yer did n’t mean nothin’ onkind.» 

Then she stopped again, till suddenly, with 
a furtive gesture, she raised her apron and 
drew it across her eyes, which had the look 
of perennial tears. 

On the other side of the cottage, mean- 
while, a boy of about fourteen was sitting, 
He had just done his afternoon’s wash, and 
was resting himself by the fire, enjoying 
a thumbed foot-ball almanac. He had not 
risen when the visitors entered, and while 
his grandmother was speaking his lips still 
moved dumbly, as he went on adding up the 
foot-ball scores. He was a sickly, rather re- 
pulsive lad, with a callous expression. 

« Let me wait outside, George,» said Letty, 
hurriedly. 

Some instinct in her shrank from the poor 
mother and her story. But George begged 
her to stay, and she sat down nervously by 
the door, trying to protect her pretty skirt 
from the wet boards. 

«Will you tell me how it was?» said 
George, sitting down in front of the bowed 
mother, and bending toward her. « Was it 
in the pit? Jamie was n’t one of our men, 
I know. Was n’t it for Mr. Morrison he 
worked ? » 

Mrs. Batchelor made a sign of assent. Then 
she raised her head quickly, and a flash of 
some passionate convulsion passed through 
her face. . 

«It wor John Burgess as done it,» she said, 
staring at George. «It wor him as took the 
boy’s life. But he ’s gone himsel’—so theer, 
I ll not say no more. It wor Jamie’s first 
week 0’ hewin’—he’d been a loader this three 
year, an’ takkin’ a turn at the hewin’ now at’ 
again; an’ five weeks sen John Burgess—he 
wor butty for Mr. Morrison, yer know, in the 
Owd Pit—took him on, an’ the lad wor ’arnin’ 
six and sixpence a day. An’ he wor that 
pleased yo’ c’u’d see it shinin’ out of ’im. Am’ 
it wor on the Tuesday as he went on the 
afternoon shift. I saw ’im go, an’ he wor 
down’earted. An’ I fell a-cryin’ as he went 
up the street, for I knew why he wor down- 
’earted, and I asked the Lord to’elp him. Am’ 
about six o’clock they come runnin’ —and they 
towd me there ’d been an accident, an’ they 
wor bringin’ ’im—an’ he wor alive—an’ I must 
bear up. They ’d found ’im kneelin’ in his 
place, with his arm up, an’ the pick in it— 
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just as he ’’d been caught by the after-damp. 
Aw’ his poor back—oh! my God, —scorched off 
him—scorched off him!» 

A shudder ran through her. But she re- 
covered herself and went on, still gazing in- 
tently at Tressady, her gaunt hand raised as 
though for attention. 

«An’ they braat ’im in, an’ they laid ’im 
on that settle,» —she pointed to the bench by 
the fire, — «an’ the doctors did n’t interfere— 
theer wor nowt to do—they left me alone wi’ 
un. But he come to a minute after they laid ’im 
down, an’ I says, ‘Jamie, ’ow did it ’appen?) 
Aw he says, ‘ Mother, it wor John Burgess; ’e 
opened my lamp for to light hissen as had 
gone out—an’ I don’t know no more.) An’ then 
after a bit he says, « Mother, don’t you fret— 
I’m glad I’m goin’—I’d got the drink in me, 
he says. An’ then he give two three little 
breaths, as though he wor pantin’—an’ I kiss 
im.» 

She stopped, her face working, her trem- 
bling hands pressed hard against each other 
on her knee. Letty felt the tears leap to her 
eyes in a rush that startled herself. 

« An’ he would ’a’ been twenty-one year old 
come next August—an’ allus a lad as yer 
could n’t help gettin’ fond on—not sen he 
were a little un. An’ when he wor layin’ 
there I says to mysel’, «He’s the third as the 
coal-gettin’ ha’ took from me. An’ I minded 
my feyther an’ uncle—how they was braat 
home both togither, when I wor nobbut thir- 
teen year old; not a scar on ’em,—nobbut a 
little blood on my feyther’s forehead, —but 
stone dead, both on ’em, from the after-damp. 
Theer was thirty-six men killed in that ex- 
plosion; and I recollec’ how old Mr. Morrison 
—Mr. Walter’s father—sent the coffins round, 
an’ how the men went on because they wor n’t 
good ones. Not a man would go down the pit 
till they was changed—if a man got the life 
choked out of ’im, they thowt the least the 
masters could do was to give un a dacent 
coffin to lie in. But theer, nobody helped me 
wi Jamie—I buried him mysel’, an’ it wor all 
0’ the best.» 

She dried her eyes again, sighing plain- 
tively. George said what kind and consoling 
things he could think of. Mary Batchelor put 
up her hand and touched him on the arm as 
he leaned over her. 

“Ay, knew yo’ ’d be sorry—an’ yo’r wife—» 

She turned feebly toward Letty, trying 
with her blurred and tear-dimmed sight to 
make out what Sir George’s bride might be 
like. She looked for a moment at the small, 
elegant person in the corner, at the sheaf 
of nodding rosebuds on the hat, the brace- 
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lets, the pink cheeks under the dainty veil— 
looked with a curious aloofness, as though 
from a great distance. Then, evidently, an- 
other thought struck her like a lash. She 
ceased to see or think of Letty. Her grip 
tightened on George’s arm. 

« An’ I’m allus thinkin’,» she said, with a 
passionate sob, «of that what he said about the 
drink. He ’d allus been a sober lad till this 
lasst winter it did seem as though he c’u’d na 
keep hisself from it—it kep’ creepin’ on ’im; 
an’ several times lately he ’d broke out very 
bad, pay-days, an’ he knew I ’d been frettin’. 
And who was ter blame—I ast yo’, or onybody 
—who was it ter blame?» 

Her voice rose to a kind of cry. 

« His feyther died of it, and his grandfey- 
ther afore that. His grandfeyther wor found 
dead i’ the roadside, after they ’d made ’im 
blind drunk at owd Morse’s public-house, 
where the butty wor reckonin’ with ’im an’ 
his mates. But he ’d never ha’ gone near the 
drink if they had n’t druv ’im to ’t, for he 
was n’t inclined that way. But the butty as 
gave him work kep’ the public, an’ if yer 
did n’t drink yer did n’t get no work. You 
must drink yoursel’ sick o’ Saturdays, or 
theer ’d be no work for you 0’ Mondays. ‘ Noa, 
yer can sit at ’ome,) they ’d say to un, ‘ef 
yer so damned pertickler. I ast yo’r pardon, 
sir, for the bad word; but that ’s ’ow they ’d 
say it. I ’ve often heerd owd John say as 
he ’d’a’ been glad to ha’ given the butty back 
a shillin’ of ’is pay to be let off the drink. An’ 
Willum—that ’s my ’usband—he wor allus at 
it too; an’ the doctor towd me one day, as 
Willum lay a-dyin’, as it ran in the blood; an’ 
Jamie heard ’im—I know he did, for I foun’ 
’im on the stairs, listenin’.» 

She paused again, lost in a mist of inco- 
herent memories, the tears falling slowly. 

After a minute’s silence George said, —not, 
indeed, knowing what to say,—« We ’re very 
sorry for you, Mary—my wife and I; we wish 
we could do anything to help you. I am 
afraid it can’t make any difference to you— 
I expect it makes it all the worse—to think 
that accidents are so much fewer—that so 
much has been done. And yet times are 
mended, are n’t they?» 

Mary made no answer. 

George sat looking at her, conscious, as 
he seldom was, of raw youth and unreadi- 
ness; aware, too, of Letty’s presence in a 
strange, hindering way—as of something 
that both blunted emotion and made one 
rather ashamed to show it. 

He could only pursue the lame topic of 
improvement, of changed times: the disap- 
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pearance of old abuses, of «butties» and 
«tommy-shops»; the greater care for life; 
the accident laws; the inspectors. He found 
himself growing eloquent at last, yet all the 
time regarding himself, as it were, from a 
distance, ironically. 

Mary Batchelor listened to him for a while, 
her head bent with something of the submis- 
siveness of the old servant, till something 
he said roused again the quick shudder, the 
look of anguished protest. 

« Ay, I dessay it ’s aw reet, Mr. George— 
I dessay it is—what yer say. The inspectors 
is very cliver, an’ the wages is paid proper. 
But theer, say what yer will! I’ve a son on 
’ the railway out Lichfield way, an’ he ’s allus 
taakin’ about ’is long hours—they ’re killin’ 
’im, he says; an’ I allus says to him, « Yer may 
jest thank the Lord, Harry, as yer not in 
the pits» He never gets no pity out o’ me. 
An’ soomtimes I wakes in the mornin’, an’ I 
thinks o’ the men, cropin’ away in the dark, 
down theer, under me an’ my bed—for they 
do say the pits now runs right under Ferth 
village; an’ I thinks to mysel’, « How long will 
it be before yo’ poor fellers is layin’ like my 
Jim?» Yer may be reet about the accidents, 
Mr. George; but I know, ef yer wor to go fro’ 
house to house i’ this village, it would be like 
’t is in the Bible,—I ’ve often thowt o’ them 
words, —‘Theer was not a house)—no, nary 
one!— (where there was not one dead.» 

She hung her head again, muttering to 
herself. George made out with difficulty that 
she was going through one phantom scene 
after another—of burning, wounds, and sud- 
den death. One or two of the phrases—of 
the fragmentary details that dropped out 
without name or place—made his flesh creep. 
He was afraid lest Letty should hear them, 
and was just putting out his hand for his hat 
when Mrs. Batchelor gripped his arm again. 
Her face, so white and large-featured, had the 
gleam of something like a miserable smile 
upon it. 

« Ay, an’ the men theirsel’s ’u’d say jest as 
you do. Lor’, Mrs. Batchelor, they ’d say, 
(why, the pits is as safe as a church); an’ 
they ’d laugh—Jamie ’u’d laugh at me times. 
But it ’s the women, Mr. George, as knows— 
it ’s the women that ’ave to wash the bodies.» 

A great trembling ran through her again. 
George instinctively rose, and motioned to 
Letty to go. She too rose, but she did not go. 
She stood by the door, her wide gray eyes fixed 
with a kind of fascination on the speaker; 
while behind her a ring of children could be 
seen in the street, staring at the pretty lady. 

Mary Batchelor saw nothing but Tressady, 
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whom she was still holding by the arm, look- 
ing up to him. 

« Ay, but I did na disturb my Jamie, yer 
know. Noa! I left ’im i’ the owd coat they ’d 
thrown over ’im i’ the pit. I durs n’t ha’ 
touched ’is back—noa, I ‘durs n’t! But I made 
his shroud mysen, an’ I put it ower his poor 
workin’-clothes, an’ I washed his face an’ ’is 
hands an’ feet; an’ then I kissed ’im, an’ | 
said, (Jamie, yo’ mun go an’ tell the Lord as 
yo’ ha’ done yer best, an’ he ha’ dealt hardly 
by yer—an’ that ’s the treuth—he ha’ dealt 
hardly by yer!» 

She gave a loud sob, and bowed her head 
on her hands a moment. Then, pushing back 
her gray locks from her face, she rose, strug- 
gling for composure. 

« Ay, ay, Mr. George—ay, ay, I ’ll not keep 
yer no longer.» 

But as she took his hand she added pas- 
sionately: 

« An’ I towd the vicar I could n’t be Bible- 
woman no more. Theer’s somethin’ broken 
in me sen Jamie died. I must keep things to 
mysen—I ain’t got nuthin’ good to say to 
others—I’m allus grievin’ at the Lord. Good- 
by to yer—good-by to yer!» 

Her voice had grown absent, indifferent. 
But when George asked her, just as they 
were leaving the cottage, who was the boy 
sitting by the fire, her face darkened. She 
came hurriedly to the door with them, and 
said in George’s ear: 

«He ’s my darter’s child—my darter by 
my first ’usband. His feyther an’ mother are 
gone, an’ he come up from West Bromwich 
to live wi’ me. But he is n’t no comfort to 
me. He don’t take no notice of anybody. He 
set like that, with his foot-ball, when Jamie 
lay a-dyin’. I ’d as lief be shut on ’im. But 
theer, I’ve got to put up wi’ ’im.» 

Letty, meanwhile, had approached the boy, 
and looked at him curiously. 

« Do you work in the pits, too? » she asked 
him. 

The boy stared at her. 

« Yes,» he said. 

«Do you like it?» 

He gave a rough laugh. 

«I reckon yo’ ’ve got to like it,» he said. 
And, turning his back on his questioner, he 
went back to his almanac. 


«Don’t let us do any more visiting,» said 
George, impatiently, as they emerged into 
the main street. «I’m out of love with the 
village. Well do our blandishments another 
day. Let ’s go a little farther up the valley 
and get,away from the houses.» 
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Letty assented, and they walked along the 
village, she looking curiously into the open 
doors of the houses, by way of return for the 
inquisitive attention once more lavished upon 
herself and George. 

«The houses are quite comfortable,» she 
said presently. «And I looked into Mrs. 
Batchelor’s back room while you were talk- 
ing. It was just as Mrs. Matthews said— 
such good carpets and curtains, two chests of 
drawers, and a harmonium, and pictures, and 
flowers in the windows. George, what are 
‘butties > ? » 

« (Butties) are sub-contractors,» he said 
absently; «men who contract with the pit- 
owners to get the coal, either on a large or 
a small scale—now mostly on a small scale. 
They engage and pay the colliers in some 
pits; in others the owners deal direct.» 

«And what is a «tommy-shop)?» 

«(Tommy is the local word for ‘truck> 
—paying in kind instead of in money. You 
see, the butties and the owners between them 
used to own the public-houses and the provi- 
sion-shops, and the amount of coin of the 
realm the men got in wages in the bad old 
times was infinitesimal. They were expected 
to drink the butty’s beer and consume the 
butty’s provisions, —at the butty’s prices, of 
course,—and the butty kept the accounts. 
Oh! it was an abomination; but of course it 
was done away with long ago.» 

«Of course it was!» said Letty, indignantly. 
«They never remember what’s done for them. 
Did you see what excellent teas there were laid 
out in some of the houses—and those girls 
with their hats smothered in feathers ? Why, 
I should never dream of wearing so many:» 

She was once more her quick, shrewd self. 
All trace of the tears that had surprised her 
while Mary Batchelor was describing her son’s 
death had passed away. Her half-malicious 
eyes glanced to right and left, peering into 
the secrets of the village. 

«And these are the people that talk of 
starving!» she said to George, scornfully, as 
they emerged into the open road. « Why, any 
one can see—» 

George, suddenly returned from a reverie, 
understood what she was saying, and re- 
marked, with an odd look: 

“You think their houses are n’t so bad? 
One is always a little surprised—don’t you 
think ?—when the poor are comfortable. One 
takes it as something to one’s own credit—I 
detect it in myself scores of times. ‘Well, 
one seems to say, ‘they could have done with- 
out it—one might have kept it for one’s self. 

ta fine generous fellow I am!)», 
Vou. LI.—74. 


He laughed. 

«I did n’t mean that at all,» said Letty, 
protesting. 

«Did n’t you? Well, after all, darling, you 
see you don’t have to live in those houses, 
nice as they are, and you don’t have to do 
your own scrubbing. Ferth may be a vile 
hole, but I suppose you could put a score of 
these houses inside it, and I’m a pauper, but 
I can provide you with two housemaids. I say, 
why do you walk so far away from me?» 

And in spite of her resistance he took her 
hand, put it through his arm, and held it 
there. 

«Look at me, darling,» he said imperi- 
ously. «How can any one spy upon us with 
these trees and high walls? I want to see 
how pretty and fresh you look—I want to 
forget that poor thing and her tale. Do you 
know that somewhere, far down in me, 
there ’s a sort of black pool; and when any- 
thing stirs it up, for the moment I want to 
hang myself, the world seems such an awful 
place! It got stirred up just now—not while 
she was talking, but just as I looked back at 
that miserable old soul, standing at her door. 
She used to be such a jolly old thing—always 
happy in her Bible—and in Jamie, I suppose 
—quite sure that she was going to a nice 
heaven, and would only have to wait a little 
bit till Jamie got there too. She seemed to 
know all about the Almighty’s plans for her- 
self and everybody else. Her drunken hus- 
band was dead; my father left her a bit of 
money; so did an old uncle, I believe. She ’d 
gossip and pray and preach with anybody. 
And now she ’Il weep and pine like that till 
she dies; and she is n’t sure even about 
heaven any more; and instead of Jamie, she’s 
got that oafish lad, that changeling, hung 
round her neck, to kick her and ill-treat her 
in another year or two. Well! and do you 
ever think that something like that has got 
to happen to all of us— something hideous— 
some torture—something that ’ll make us 
wish we ’d never been born? Darling, am la 
mad sort of fool? Stop here in the shade — 
give me a kiss!» 

And he made her pause at a shady corner 
in the road, between two oak copses on each 
hand, a river babbling at the foot of one of 
them. He put his arm round her, and, stoop- 
ing, kissed her red lips with a kind of covet- 
ous passion. Then, still holding her, he looked 
out from the trees to the upper valley, with 
its scattered villages, its chimneys and en- 
gine-houses. 

«It struck me— what she said of the men 
under our feet. They ’re at it now, Letty, 
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hewing and sweating. Why are they there, 
and you andI here? I’m precious glad, are n’t 
you? But I’m not going to make believe that 
there ’s no difference. Don’t let ’s be hypo- 
crites, whatever we are.» 

Letty was perplexed and a little troubled. 
He had shown her this excitability only once 
before—on that odd, uncomfortable night 
when he made her sit with him on the Em- 
bankment. Whenever it came it seemed to 
upset her dominant impression of him. Yet 
it excited her, too; it appealed to something 
undeveloped—some yearning, protecting in- 
stinct which was new to her. 

She suddenly put up her hand and touched 
his hair. 

« You talk so oddly, George. I think some- 
times »—she laughed with a pretty gaiety— 
«you ll go bodily over to Lady Maxwell and 
her set some day! » 

George made a contemptuous sound. 

« May the Lord preserve us from quacks! » 
he said lightly. «One had better be a hypo- 





(To be continued.) 
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crite. Look, little woman! There is a shower 
coming. Shall we turn home?» 

They walked home, chatting and laughing, 
At their own front door the butler handed 
George a telegram. He opened it and read: 

« Must come down to consult you on impor- 
tant business. Shall arrive at Ferth about 
9:30. Amelia Tressady.» 

Letty, who was looking over George's 
shoulder, gave a little cry of dismay. 

Then,to avoid the butler’s eyes and ears, they 
turned hurriedly into George’s smoking-room, 
which opened off the hall, and shut the door, 

« George, she has come to get more money 
out of you!» cried Letty, anger and annoyance 
written in every line of her little frowning face, 

« Well, darling, she can’t get blood out of a 
stone,» said George, crushing the telegram 
in his hand and throwing it away. «It isa 
little too bad of my mother, I think, to spoil 
our honeymoon time like this. However, it 
can’t be helped. Will you tell them to get 


her room ready?» 
Mary A. Ward. 


PERDITA’S CANDLE. 


|ASTIEN CARREL sold hot 
oyster patés at his little 
white canvas booth on 
Prytania street. Perdita 
lived in a tiny brown cot- 
tage on Tchoupitoulas. 
She hoped some day—it 
was the pinnacle of her 
ambition—to be a clerk like Tante Mimi in 
one of the shops on Bourbon: not so grand as 
the grand shops on Canal, but grand enough, 
indeed, for Perdita’s aspirations. 

She often sat on the brown door-step, her 
little feet on the banquette, her knitting in 
her hands, and thought how affable, how 
urgent, she would be to every customer. 

But neither distance nor mighty ambitions 
could divide two hearts that seemed —per- 
haps were, who knows ?— wholly fitted to each 
other. 

Perdita had first seen Bastien in front of 
her gran’padre’s little cuddy of a shop on 
Magazine, bartering with the old Dago for 
oysters in the shell, just hauled up by the 
donkey from the wharf. She had thought 
his eyes the very brightest in the world, and 
his cheeks the ruddiest; but he looked at her 
so intently that in a flash her own cheeks 
were ruddier. 











She hastened into the shop, behind the 
big bunch of bananas that almost always 
hung just outside the doorway, and measured 
out for herself her picayune’s worth of 
cheese, and dropped her bit of silver with a 
tinkle into the till, so that old José could 
hear it from outside; and feeling that all the 
air was suddenly filled with bird-song and 
sunshine, she was hurrying home when Gran’- 
padre José called jocosely: «Stop! stop! 
Laniappe! Come back for laniappe!» —and he 
flung a dozen oysters in shell into her puck- 
ered-up apron, Bastien thinking all the while 
that he had never seen so lovely, so shy, 80 
entrancing a creature. 

All pretty creatures do not live on Tchou- 
pitoulas. Ah, no. Only three doors from the 
very spot on the street where Bastien sold 
his patés lived Angéle Gatoux. She knew 
Bastien well. She often bought patés when 
sudden guests came down on Maman Gatoux 
when she was unprepared. Sometimes—then 
Angéle perked up her rosy lips—Bastien 
gave her—yes, gave her freely—one, some 
times two, of the p&atés when they were 80 
hot, and, oh, more than good! 

All this she told Perdita when they next 
met at Mme. Labouisse’s class in wax flowers: 
for accomplishments we must have, though we 
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clerk, wash, sew, or sweep rooms. Bastien 
had told her, said Angéle, that he had met 
old José Palmisino’s granddaughter. 

Perdita never spoke of Bastien—she hardly 
knew whether she ought to think of him; but 
at Christmas, while kneeling in the cathedral, 
as all the great flood of rich music rolled 
over her, it came into her mind that she would 
make the pilgrimages to St. Giles’. 

If the devotee made the long pilgrimage 
nine times, wishing the same wish with all 
the heart as one walked around the old 
church, the good saints would surely inter- 
cede for the desire’s fulfilment. 

The first time she went through the city, 
passing the shabby suburb, and out to the 
little vine-mantled church, whom should she 
meet there but Angéle! 

Angéle twisted up her vermilion lips; but 
she proposed to Perdita that, if she were 
making the pilgrimages, they come out to- 
gether next time. This they did four times, 
Angéle teasing to know the quest, Perdita 
always silent and shy, not daring even in her 
inmost heart to give shape to her wishes. 

Then by common but unspoken consent they 
went no longer together; but Perdita heard 
from this one, « The little blonde girl was out 
yesterday»; and Angéle perked up her lips 
and tossed her head when that one asked, 
«Where is your little black-eyed friend? Why 
did n’t you come with her last Tuesday ? » 

Candlemas was at hand, and Perdita had 
only one more pilgrimage to make to count 
nine. She would make that on Candlemas 
day. On that day all her kinsfolk—three 
generations—would be in the procession 
there, for by prayer to St. Giles Gran’- 
padre José had been cured of a bad -inflam- 
mation in the hand, which even the herbs of 
old Lisé had failed to benefit, and a pretty wax 
hand, near the altar in that church, now told 
all the world of his recovery and gratitude. 
ee then he and his always kept Candlemas 
there. 

Perdita planned, while all were in church 
before the blessing of candles began, to slip 
out and make the round of St. Giles’ alone, 
make her wish to her heart, and trust to the 
Virgin to grant it. 

Candlemas day came, bright and mild for 
the second of February. Perdita reveled in 
the sunshine; but the old people shook their 
heads, and said a cloud was a blessing on 
Candlemas: clouds on that day bespoke a 
prosperous year to come. 

Arrived at St. Giles’, Perdita slipped away 
a8 she had purposed, and with downcast eyes 
and beating heart—for she had seen Bastien 


approaching the church—proceeded to make 
the circuit. She trusted she looked uncon- 
cerned, and that none guessed that she was 
making the pilgrimage. Suddenly, face to 
face, almost into each other’s arms, came 
Angéle and Perdita. 

The first shock of surprise over, Angéle 
bent herself toward Perdita, angrily shook 
her slim finger at her, and exclaimed, quite 
forgetting Candlemas and the people: « You 
sly one, you! You shall not have Bastien— 
no, nor the blue silk!» 

«Hush, Angéle, hush!» cried Perdita, re- 
lieved to see that none noted them. « And if 
it were silk I wished for, I should love best 
cerise.» 

Just here the bell chimed out, and, each 
being eager to finish the circuit, they parted, 
only to meet again at the church door, where 
they were placed side by side for the proces- 
sion. 

From the altar over the waxen candles 
floated the words, «Thou who enlightenest 
every one that comest into the world, pour 
out thy benediction upon these candles, and 
sanctify them with the light of thy grace.» 

With eyes fastened upon the many burning 
tapers, the two girls, with many other young 
people, passed up into the church in slow 
processional. 

The candles were thrice sprinkled with holy 
water, thrice perfumed with precious incense. 
Then began another consecratory prayer: 
« Bless this creature of wax to us, thy sup- 
pliants; and infuse into it .. . thy heavenly 
benediction; that in whatever places it shall 
be lighted, or put, the devil may depart, and 
tremble, and fly away, with all his ministers, 
from those habitations, and not presume any 
more to disturb them.» 

The ceremonies of consecration over, the 
priests, standing before the altar, began to 
distribute the blessed candles to the people, 
while all the congregation burst into the 
grand chant: « A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.» 

The candles were lighted as they were de- 
livered, and many a youth and maiden looked 
anxiously to the blaze of the one in his or her 
hand; for by its brightness, dullness, steadi- 
ness, or flickering each drew hope or fear for 
the year to come. 

Perdita, rapt in adoration, did not, like 
many others, gaze on the flame of her taper. 
She only lifted her heart in praises to the 
Virgin when the candle, blessed, perfumed, 
and brightly aflame, was put into her hand. 

As the procession wound about the aisles, 
so great was Angéle’s belief in omens, —even 
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though the ominous should proceed from her 
own heart and her own act,—and so wildly 
did the temptation assail her, that as they 
passed a dim recess, Perdita’s candle, in 
Perdita’s absence of mind, bending toward 
Angéle, Angéle leaned quickly, and with a 
swift, keen breath blew it out. Perdita’s soft 
brown eyes were upturned to the ascending 
rings of incense smoke circling above them. 
The dim recess passed, she looked down upon 
her taper. Alas! it was as dark and unlighted 
as an unbeliever’s soul! 

In a moment all her being was darkened 
with despair. She could not understand why 
her light alone, of all that long procession, 
should have lost its glory. She thought her 
pure little soul must be full of sin; yet she 
could think of nothing she had failed to carry 
to confessional, unless, unless—oh, dreadful 
thought!—unless that dream she had had six 
months ago, of being wrapped around and 
around in a white cloud, a filmy thing from 
which she could not extricate herself, try as 
she might, until she awoke with a cry—un- 
less that had been an unregarded call to 
her to go as a novice into the convent of the 
Ursulines. Ah, me! she had so often passed 
their pretty garden, and thought how good 
they were—and how she would hate to be one 
of them! Perhaps it had been wrong of her 
to think of Bastien at all. Perhaps it had 
been all wrong to make the pilgrimage. But 
this she knew now: she would repent her of all 
her sins, be they what they might; and with 
all her heart she pleaded with the Virgin to be 
angry with her no longer, to do with her what 
she would: an obedient child Perdita would 
be henceforth—always, always. 

Neither girl had thrown so much as a 
glance behind her, so that neither knew that 
Bastien walked just behind them in the pro- 
cession. Bastien had seen the quick « pouf» 
that Angéle had bestowed on Perdita’s candle. 
Looking now at Perdita’s face, full of deep 
contrition for sins never hers, lighted with a 
beautiful consecration, lifted with heavenly 
adoration, Bastien thought he had never seen 
a countenance so lovely. 

They were passing another dusky corner 
now, and as quick as a flash, as swift as the 
sympathy of a true heart, Bastien swung his 
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candle deftly against Perdita’s. No one saw 
the quick motion, and lo! Perdita’s taper was 
again ablaze! 

They stood before the beautiful wounded 
image lying in front of the altar. Angéle, 
with a start that brought pallor even to her 
lips, first noted that her companion’s candle 
again burned brightly. It was no less thana 
miracle! She felt that she must no longer 
work against Perdita. 

Perdita now saw the light in her hands. It 
was a miracle! It was a blessing straight from 
theVirgin! How but from the light of heaven's 
own stars could the taper have been rekindled! 
Never was a heart more full of holy gratitude 
than was Perdita’s. 

As the procession passed out of the church, 
Angéle’s mother pulled her sleeve and whis- 
pered to her: « He saw you in the procession, 
He loved you—him. You will make-him a 
nice little wife. He is old. He will pet you, 
and dress you—oh, worthy a queen, this good 
M. Parague.» 

M. Parague, as round and red as one of 
the apples he sold, stood near, bowing and 
smiling. Angéle stepped to meet him, and laid 
her hand in his. It was no use to try to rival 
a girl who had miracles direct from heaven 
performed for her. 

Bastien had hurried out of the church to 
ask old José Palmisino if he might walk back 
to the city with him and his family—three 
generations. 

Palmisino said, « Yas; oh, yas.» 

As the happy party, Bastien and Perdita 
lingering a little behind, passed Angéle, Ma- 
man Gatoux, and M. Parague, Angéle could 
not resist leaning forward to send a sharp 
little whisper into Perdita’s ear: 

«Ah, yes; the pilgrimage is not all for 
nothing at all. The blue silk it is; and the 
cerise, also, if I desire. It is M. Parague who 
is able and well off, indeed. A corner grocery 
is not selling patés on the banquette! » 

As for Perdita, she was thinking how, 
with the help of Mme. Labouisse, she would 
make the most beautiful wreath of white 
roses, pure, crystalline, as perfect as first 
love ‘itself, to lay at the feet of the Vir- 
gin before another Candlemas day should 


come. 
Martha Young. 
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REVIVAL OF ROMANCE. 


OO long, too long we keep the level plain, 

The tilled, tame fields, the bending orchard bough! 

The byre, the barn, the threshing-floor, the plow 

Too long have been our theme and our refrain! 
Enough, my brothers, of this Doric strain! 

Lift up your spirits, and record a vow 

To gather laurel from the mountain’s brow, 

And bring the era of rich verse again! 
Ye painters, paint great Nature at her height— 

Seas, forests, cliffs upreared in liquid air, 

And touch with glamour all things rough and crude. 
And ye who fiction weave for our delight, 

Give us brave men, and women good as fair— 

And shame our hollow Sadducean mood! 

Edith M. Thomas. 


GENIUS. 


OME men disdain it, this transmuting power: 
Yet genius, like a holy herald, bears 
Its deathless glory to the world, and wears 
Bravely its laurel and its passion-flower. 
Talent is still a rich, yet common, dower, 
Marking the many from the few, and fares 
With not too eager heart, nor with despairs 
That sear the soul and make it thrill and cower. 
Genius is martyrdom and grief to them 
Who feel its tireless and despotic will; 
With cruel rage or subtle stratagem 
It bids them dream or sing or die or kill: 
It bids them live—live as no others live, 
Quickest to love, to suffer, to forgive. 
G. E. Montgomery. 


ON RETURNING TO ULLSWATER. 


ENSIVE Ullswater, thanks! Thy face once more 
I see. Hail, English Lakeland’s duskiest child!— 
Duskiest, for, closeliest here around thee piled, 
Thy mountains fling their shades from shore to shore. 
Again thine Aira Force’s « gentle roar »* 
I hear, breeze-borne, o’er heathery waste and wild; 
Again I see, delightedly beguiled, 
Those daffodils thy Wordsworth sang of yore. 
The waves beside them «they outdid in glee» 
That day. This hour, perchance, from yonder sky 
Their Poet sees them, she? beside him—she 
Who gazed with him through tears on Yarrow’s bowers. 
Ah, surely nothing bright and fair, once ours, 


If wholly pure, can ever wholly die! 
Aubrey de Vere. 


1 An expression of Coleridge’s. 2 Wordsworth’s sister. 
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O XIII AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 


WITH RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIS PRIVATE APARTMENTS.! 
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BEDROOM OF THE POPE. 


T is not always true that «straws tell which 

way the wind blows.» Most proverbs havea 
double meaning, and may be compared to sand 
thrown by wise men into the eyes of fools. 
It is not always true that a man’s character is 
indicated by his daily habits, nor that his in- 
tellectual tendency is definable by the qualities 
of his temper or by his personal tastes. Carlyle 
was one instance of this; Lincoln was another; 
Bismarck is a great third, with his iron head 
and his delicate feminine hands. All men who 
direct, control, or influence the many have 
a right to be judged by the world according 
to their main deeds, to the total exclusion of 
their private lives. There are some whose 
public actions are better than their private 
ones, out of all proportion; and there are 
others who try to redeem the patent sins of 


1 The photographs of the Pope’s private apartments 
accompanying this article were taken, with the special 
permission of his Holiness, by my friend Thomas Hamil- 
ton Wood, a private chamberlain, who died suddenly 
within a week after he had completed the work. He told 
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their political necessities by the honest prac- 
tice of their private virtues. In some rare, 
high types, head, heart, and hand are bal- 
anced to one expression of power, and every 
deed is a function of all three. 

Leo XIII. probably approaches as nearly to 
such superiority as any great man now living. 
As a statesman his abilities are admitted to 
be of the highest order; as a scholar he is 
undisputedly one of the first Latinists of our 
time, and one of the most accomplished writ- 
ers in Latin and Italian prose and verse; as 4 
man he possesses the simplicity of character 
which almost always accompanies greatness, 
together with a healthy sobriety of temper, 
habit, and individual taste rarely found in 
those beings whom we might well call «mo- 
tors» among men. 





me before he died that while he was taking the photo- 
graphs the Pope moved from room to room, to make 
way for him. No photographs or drawings have ever 
before been made, to my knowledge, of the inner rooms, 
and the negatives of these are at present in safe keeping. 
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It is commonly said that the Pope has 
not changed his manner of life since he was 
a simple bishop. He is, indeed, a man who 
could not easily change either his habits 
or his opinions; for he is of that endur- 
ing, melancholic, slow-speaking, hard-think- 
ing temperament which makes hard workers, 
and in which everything tends directly to 
hard work as a prime object, even with per- 
sons in whose existence necessary labor need 
play no part, and far more so with those whose 
little daily tasks hew history out of human- 
ity in the rough state. 

Of the Pope’s statesmanship and Latinity 
the world knows much and is sure to hear 
more—most, perhaps, hereafter, when an- 
other and a smaller man shall sit in the great 
Pope’s chair. For he is a great Pope. There 
has not been his equal, intellectually, for a 
long time, nor shall we presently see his 
match again. The era of individualities is 
not gone by, as some pretend. We of middle 
age have seen, in our lifetime, Cavour, Louis 
Napoleon, Garibaldi, Disraeli, Bismarck, Leo 
XII, and the young Emperor of Germany. 
With the possible exception of Cavour, who 
died—poisoned, as some say—before he had 
lived out his life, few will deny that of all 
these the present Pope possesses in many 


Tespects the most evenly balanced and stub- 


bornly sane disposition. That fact alone 
speaks highly for the judgment of the men 
who elected him, in Italy’s half-crazed days, 
immediately after the death of Victor Em- 
manuel. 

At all events, there he stands, at the head 
of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, as wise a leader as any who in our 
day has wielded power; as skilled, in his own 
manner, as any who hold the pen; and better 
than all that, as straightly simple and honest 
aChristian man as ever fought a great battle 
for his faith’s sake. 

Straight-minded, honest, and simple he is, 
yet keen, sensitive, and nobly cautious; for 
there is no nobility in him who risks a cause 
for the vanity of his own courage, and who, 
out of mere anger against those he hates, 
squanders the devotion of those who love 
him. In a sense, to-day, the greater the man 
the greater the peacemaker. And so it should 
be; for if peace be counted among blessings, 
the love of it is among the virtues. « Blessed 
are the peacemakers.» 

_Leo XIII. was born and bred in the keen 
air of the Volscian hills, a southern Italian, 
but of the mountains, and there is still about 
him something of the hill people. He has the 
long, lean, straight, broad-shouldered frame 


of the true mountaineer, the marvelously 
bright eye, the eagle features, the well-knit 
growth of strength, traceable even in ex- 
treme old age; and in character there is 
in him the well-balanced combination of a 
steady caution with an unerring, unhesitat- 
ing decision, which appears in those great 
moments when history will not wait for little 
men’s long phrases, when the pendulum world 
is swinging its full stroke, and when it is 
either glory or death to lay strong hands 
upon its weight. But when it stops for a 
time, and hangs motionless, the little men 
gather about it, and touch it boldly, and 
make theories for its next unrest. 

Those who have been to Carpineto have 
seen the blank old pile, with its tower, which 
tops the town, as the dwellings of the small 
nobles always did in every hamlet and village 
throughout the south of Europe. For the 
Pecci were good gentlefolk long ago, and the 
portraits of Pope Leo’s father and mother, 
in their dress of the last century, still hang 
in their places in the mansion. The Pope is 
eighty-five years old, or thereabouts, so that 
the count and countess must have been born 
about the time of the French Revolution. His 
Holiness strongly resembles both, for he has 
his father’s brow and eyes and his mother’s 
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mouth and chin. In his youth he seems to 
have been a very dark man, as clearly ap- 
pears from the portrait of him, here shown, 
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painted when he was nuncio in Brussels at 
about the age of thirty-four years. The family 
type isa strong one. One of the Pope’s nieces, 
the young Countess Moroni, might have sat 
for a portrait of his mother. The extraordi- 
narily clear, pale complexion is also a family 
characteristic. Leo XIII.’s face seems cut 
out of live alabaster, and it is not a figure of 
speech to say that it appears to emit a light 
of its own. 

He spent his childhood in the simple sur- 
roundings of Carpineto, than which none 
could be simpler, as every one knows who 
has ever visited an Italian country gentleman 
in his home. Early hours, constant exercise, 
plain food, and farm interests made a strong 
man of him, with plenty of simple common 
sense. As a boy he was a great walker and 
climber, and it is said that he was exces- 
sively fond of birding, the only form of sport 
afforded by that part of Italy, and practised 
there in those times, as it is now, not only 
with guns, but by means of nets. It has often 
been said that poets and lovers of freedom 
come more frequently from the mountains 
and the sea-shore than from a flat inland 
region. Leo XIII. ranks high among the 
scholarly poets of our day, and is certainly 
conspicuous for the liberality of his views. 
As long as he was in Perugia it is well 
known that he received the officers of the 
Italian garrison and any government officials 
of rank who chanced to be present in the 
city, not merely now and then, or in a formal 
way, but constantly and with a cordiality 
which showed how much he appreciated their 
conversation. It may be doubted whether in 
our own country an acknowledged leader of 
a political minority would either choose or 
dare to associate openly with persons having 
an official capacity on the other side. 

But the stiff mannerism of the patriarchal 
system, which survived until recently from 
early Roman times, gave him that somewhat 
formal tone and authoritative manner which 
are so characteristic of his conversation in 
private. His deliberate but unhesitating 
speech makes one think of Goethe’s « with- 
out haste, without rest.» Yet his formality 
is not of the slow and circumlocutory sort; 
on the contrary, it is energetically precise, 
and helps rather than mars the sound casting 
of each idea. The formality of strong people 
belongs to them naturally, and is the expres- 
sion of a certain unchanging persistence; that 
of the weak is mostly assumed for the sake of 
magnifying the little strength they have. 

The Pope’s voice is as distinctly individual 
as his manner of speaking. It is not deep nor 
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very full, but, considering his great age, it is 
wonderfully clear and ringing, and it has a 
certain incisiveness of sound which gives it 
great carrying power. Pius IX. had as beau- 
tiful a voice, both in compass and in richness 
of quality, as any barytone singer in the Sis- 
tine choir. No one who ever heard him intone 
the « Te Deum » in St. Peter’s, in the old days, 
can forget the grand tones. He was gifted in 
many ways— with great physical beauty, with 
a rare charm of manner, and with a most 
witty humor; and in character he was one of 
the most kind-hearted and gentle men of his 
day, as he was also one of the least initiative, 
so to say, while endowed with the high moral 
courage of boundless patience and political 
humility. Leo XIII. need speak but half a 
dozen words, with one glance of his flashing 
eyes and one gesture of his noticeably long 
arm and transparently thin hand, and the 
moral distance between his predecessor and 
himself is at once apparent. There is strength 
still in every movement, there is deliberate 
decision in every tone, there is lofty inde- 
pendence in every look. Behind these there 
may be kindliness, charity, and all the milder 
gifts of virtue; but what is apparent is a sort 
of energetic, manly trenchancy which forces 
admiration rather than awakens sympathy. 

When speaking at length on any occasion 
he is eloquent, but with the eloquence of 
the dictator, and sometimes of the logician, 
rather than that of the persuader. His 
enunciation is exceedingly clear both in 
Latin and Italian, and also in French, a 
language in which he expresses himself with 
ease and clearness. In Latin and Italian he 
chooses his words with great-care and skill, 
and makes use of fine distinctions, in the 
Ciceronian manner, and he certainly com- 
mands a larger vocabulary than most men. 

His bearing is erect at all times, and on 
days when he is well his step is quick as he 
moves about his private apartments. «J/ 
Papa corre sempre» («The Pope always runs»), 
is often said by the guards and familiars of 
the antechamber. A man who speaks slowly 
but moves fast is generally one who thinks 
long and acts promptly—a hard hitter, as we 
should familiarly say. 

In spite of his great age, the Holy Father 
enjoys excellent health, and leads a life full 
of occupations from morning till night. He 
has in no respect changed his habits since 
the time when he lived at Perugia as cardinal. 
He rises very early, and when, at about six 
o’clock in the morning, his valet, Pio Centra, 
enters his little bedroom, he more often finds 
him risen than asleep. He is accustomed to 








PORTRAIT OF LEO XIII. AS BISHOP (1844). 
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sleep little—not more than four or five hours 
at night, though he rests awhile after dinner. 
Weare told that sometimes he has been found 
asleep in his chair by his writing-table at 
dawn, not having been to bed at all. Of late 
he frequently says mass in a chapel in his pri- 
vate apartments, and the mass is served by Pio 
Centra. On Sundays and feast-days he says 
it in another chapel preceding the throne- 
room. The little chapel is of small dimen- 
sions, but by opening the door into the neigh- 
boring room a number of persons can assist 
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assist. Frequently he gives the communion 
with his own hand to those who are present 
at his mass. After mass he breakfasts upon 
coffee and goat’s milk, and this milk is sup- 
plied from goats kept in the Vatican gardens 
—a reminiscence of Carpineto and of the 
mountaineer’s early life. 

Every day at about ten he receives the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, and 
converses with him for a good hour or more 
upon current affairs. On Tuesdays and Fri- 
days the Secretary of State receives the 
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CHAPEL WHERE THE POPE SOMETIMES SAYS MASS. 


at the mass. The permission, when given, is 
obtained on application to the «Maestro di 
Camera,» and is generally conceded only to 
distinguished foreign persons. After saying 
mass himself, the Holy Father immediately 
hears a second one, said by one of the pri- 
vate chaplains on duty for the week, whose 
business it is to take care of the altar and to 





Diplomatic Corps in his own apartments, and 
on those days the under-secretary, Monsignor 
Rinaldini, confers with the Pope in his chief’s 
place. Cardinal Mario Mocenni, acting pre- 
fect of the «Holy Apostolic Palaces,» is re- 
ceived by the Pope when he has business to 
expound. On the first and third Fridays of 
each month the Maggiordomo, Monsignor 
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VIEW OF CARPINETO, BIRTHPLACE OF LEO XIII. 


della Volpe, is received, and so on, in order, 
the cardinal prefects of the several Roman 
congregations, the under-secretaries, and all 
others in charge of the various offices. Inthe 
papal antechamber there is a list of them, 
with the days of their audiences. 

During the morning he receives the cardi- 
nals, the bishops «ad limina,» ambassadors 
who are going away on leave or who have 
just returned, princes and members of the 
Roman nobility, and distinguished foreigners. 
At ten o’clock he takes a cup of broth 
brought by Centra. At two in the afternoon, 
or a little earlier, he dines. He is most ab- 
stemious, although he has an excellent diges- 
tion. His private physician, Doctor Giuseppe 
Lapponi, has been heard to say that he him- 
self eats more at one meal than the Holy 
Father eats in a week. 

Every day, unless indisposed, some one is 
received in private audience. These audi- 
ences are usually for the cardinal prefects 
of the congregations, the patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, and bishops who are in Rome at the 
time, and distinguished personages. 


When the weather is fine, the Pope gener- 
ally walks or drives in the garden. He is 
carried out of his apartments to the gate 
in a sedan-chair by the liveried « sediarii,» 
or chair-porters; or if he goes out by the 
small door known as that of Paul V., the 
carriage awaits him there, and he gets in 
with the Cameriere Segreto Partecipante, 
who is always a monsignor. It is as well 
to say here, for the benefit of non-Catholics, 
that «monsignori» are not necessarily bish- 
ops, nor even consecrated priests, the title 
being reallya secular one. Two Noble Guards 
of the corps of fifty gentlemen known under 
that name ride beside the carriage doors. 
His closed carriage is a simple and elegant 
brougham having his coat of arms painted 
on the door. In summer he occasionally 
drives in an open landau. He drives several 
times round the avenues, and when he de- 
scends, the « esente,» or officer of Guards, dis- 
mounts, and opens the carriage door. He 
generally walks in the neighborhood of the 
Chinese pavilion and along the Torrione, 
where the papal observatory is built. Of 
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late, however, he has changed the direction 
of his walks. Leo XIII. is fond of variety— 
and no wonder, shut up for life as he is in 
the Vatican; he enjoys directing work and 
improvements in the gardens; he likes to talk 
with Vespignani, the architect of the Holy 
Apostolic Palaces (who is also the head of the 
Catholic party in the Roman municipality), 
to go over the plans of work he has ordered, 
to give his opinion, and especially to see that 
the work itself is executed in the shortest 
possible time. Time is short for a pope: 
Sixtus V., who filled Rome and Italy with 
himself, reigned only five years; Rodrigo Bor- 
gia, eleven years; Leo X., but nine. 

In 1893 the Pope began to inhabit the new 
pavilion designed and built by Vespignani 
in pure fifteenth-century style. It is built 
against the Torrione, the ancient round tower 
constructed by St. Leo IV. about the year 845. 
In 1894 Leo XIII. made a further extension, 
and joined another building to the existing 
one by means of a loggia, on the spot once 
occupied by the old barracks of the papal 
gendarmes, who are still lodged in the gar- 
dens, and whose duty it is to patrol the pre- 
cincts by day and night. Indeed, the fact 
that two dynamiters were caught in the gar- 
den in 1894 proves that a private police is 
necessary. 

During the great heat of summer the Pope, 
after saying mass, goes into the garden about 
nine in the morning, and spends the whole 
day there, receiving every one in the garden 
pavilion as he would in the Vatican. He 
dines there, too, and rests afterward, guarded 
by the gendarmes on duty, to whom he gen- 
erally sends a measure of good wine—an- 
other survival of a country custom; and in 
the cool of the day he again gets into his 
carriage, and often does not return to the 
Vatican till after sunset, toward the hour of 
Ave Maria. 

Inthe evening, about an hour later, —at «one 
of the night,» according to old Roman com- 
putation of time, —heattendsat therecitation 
of the rosary, or evening prayers, by Mon- 
signor Mazzolini, his private chaplain, and he 
requires his immediate attendants to assist 
also. He then retires to his room, where he 
reads, studies, or writes verses, and at about 
ten o’clock he eats a light supper. 

While in the garden he is fond of talking 
about plants and flowers with Cavalliere 
Cesare Balzani, the director of the gardens. 
He walks with the officer of the Noble Guards 
and with the private chamberlain on duty. 
He speaks freely of current topics, tells anec- 
dotes of his own life, and visits the gazelles, 
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goats, deer, and other animals kept in the 
gardens. From the cupola of St. Peter’s the 
whole extent of the grounds is visible, and 
when the Pope is walking, the visitors, over 
four hundred feet above, stop to watch him. 
He has keen eyes, and sees them also. « Let 
us show ourselves! » he exclaimed one day, not 
long ago. «At least they will not be able to 
say that the Pope is ill.» 

The Pope’s favorite poets are Vergil and 
Dante. He knows a great part of both by 
heart, and takes pleasure in quoting them, 
When Father Michael, the apostolic prefect 
to Erithrea, was taking his leave, with the 
other Franciscans who accompanied him to 
Africa, his Holiness recited to them, with 
great spirit, Dante’s canto upon St. Francis, 

The Pope reads the newspapers, passages 
of interest being marked for him by readers 
in order to save him time. He frequently 
writes letters to the bishops and encyclicals 
in a polished and Ciceronian style of Latin. 
The encyclicals are printed at the private 
press of the Vatican, an institution founded 
by him, and furnished with all modern im- 
provements. They are first published in the 
«QOsservatore Romano,» the official daily 
paper of the Vatican, and then finally trans- 
lated into Italian and other languages, and 
sent out to the bishops abroad. Leo XIII. 
writes excellent verses, both in Latin and 
Italian, and likes to see and talk with men of 
letters, as well as to read their works. Two 
years ago he requested Professor Brunelli of 
Perugia to buy for him the poetical works of 
the Abbé Zanella. The request is character- 
istic, for his Holiness insisted upon paying 
for the book, like any one else: 

When great pilgrimages are to be organ- 
ized, the first step taken is to form commit- 
tees at the place of origin. The leader of 
the pilgrimage is usually the head of the dio- 
cese, who then writes to Rome to make the 
arrangements. The Committee on Pilgrim- 
ages, presided over by Cardinal Mocenni, and 
consisting of Monsignor Mazzolini, Monsignor 
Angeli, Monsignor Ugolini, Cavalliere Attilio 
Ambrosini, and others, provides quarters for 
the pilgrims at the Lazaret of St. Martha, or 
elsewhere, that they may be properly lodged 
and fed. On the occasion of the celebrated 
French workingmen’s pilgrimage the great 
halls in the Belvedere wing, including the old 
quarters of the engineer corps and of the ar- 
tillery, and the riding-school, were opened as 
dining-halls, where the pilgrims came morn- 
ing and evening to their meals; the kitchen 
department and the general superintendence 
were in charge of sisters. Everything was 
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directed by the Roman Committee on Pilgrim- 
ages. The visitors were received by the Cir- 
colo of St. Peter’s and by the First Artisan 
Workmen’s Association, the members of which 


waited at table, wearing aprons. The Cir- 
colo, or Club, of St. Peter’s has an office for 
pilgrimages, which facilitates arrangements 
with the railways, and provides lodgings in 
hotels, inns, and private houses in Rome for 
the well-to-do; but the General Committee on 
Pilgrimages provides lodgings for the poor. 
The head of the pilgrimage also makes the 
arrangements with the Maestro di Camera 
for the mass which the Holy Father cele- 
brates for the pilgrims, and for the audience 
which follows. If the pilgrimage is large, the 
mass is said in St. Peter’s; if small, in the 
Vatican, either in the Loggia of the Beati- 
fication or in the Sala Ducale. At the audi- 
ence the pilgrims place their offerings in the 
Pope’s hands, and he blesses the rosaries, 
crosses, and other objects of devotion, and 
gives small silver medals in memory of the 
occasion. 

Since 1870 the Pope has not conducted 
the solemn services either in St. Peter’s or 
in the Sistine Chapel. The only services of 
this kind in which the Pontiff takes part are 
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ROOM IN WHICH THE POPE TAKES HIS DAILY SIESTA. 


those held in the Sistine Chapel on the anni- 
versary of the death of Pius IX., and on the 
anniversary of his own coronation, March 3. 
At these two functions there are also present 
the Sacred College, the bishops and prelates, 











the Roman nobility, the Knights of Malta, the 
Diplomatic Corps in full dress, and any for- 
eign Catholic royal princes who may chance 
to be in Rome at the time. At the « public» 
consistories, held with great pomp in the Sala 
Regia, the Pope gives the hat to each new 
cardinal; but there are also « private» con- 
sistories held in the beautiful Sala del Con- 
cistoro, near the hall of the Swiss Guards, at 
the entrance to the Pope’s apartments. 

Moreover, the Pope appears at beatifica- 
tions and canonizations, and during the pres- 
ent pontificate these have been generally 
held in the Hall of Beatifications, a magnifi- 
cent room with tribunes, above the portico of 
St. Peter’s, turned into a chapel for the oc- 
casion, with innumerable candles and lamps, 
the transparency of the beatified person, 
called the Gloria, and standards on which 
are painted representations of miracles. The 
last of these ceremonies was held in St. Pe- 
ter’s, with closed doors, but in the presence 
of an enormous concourse, with the great- 
est pomp, the whole of the Noble Guard and 
the Palatine Guard turning out, and order 
being preserved by the Swiss Guards, the 
gendarmes, and the vergers of the basilica, 
known as the «sanpietrini.» 

During Holy Week, 
in order to meet the 
wants of the many emi- 
nent and devout Catho- 
lics who then flock to 
Rome, the Holy Father 
celebrates mass two 
or three times in the 
Sala Ducale, which 
is then turned into a 
chapel. During these 
masses motets are 
sung by the famous 
Sistine choir, under the 
direction of the old 
Maestro Mustafa, once 
the greatest soprano 
of the century, but at 
the same time so ac- 
complished a musician 
as to have earned the 
common name of «Pal- 
estrina redivivus.» It 
is to be regretted that 
he has never allowed 
any of his beautiful 
compositions to be published. 

On such occasions as Christmas day or 
the feast of St. Joaquin, by whose name the 
Pope was christened, he receives the College 
of Cardinals, the bishops present in Rome, 
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SITTING-ROOM WHERE THE POPE RECEIVES 


many prelates, the heads of religious bodies, 
some officers of the old pontifical army and 
of the Guards, and the dignitaries of the papal 
court, in his own private library, where he 
talks familiarly with each in turn, and quite 
without ceremony. 

Reigning sovereigns, princes, and distin- 
guished persons are received in the grand 
throne-room, where the throne is covered 
with red velvet, with coats of arms at the 
angles of the canopy. Upon a large pier- 
table, in the rococo style, between the win- 
dows and opposite the throne, stands a great 
crucifix of ivory and ebony, between two 
candlesticks. The carpet used at such times 
was presented by Spain. Before the Emperor 
of Germany’s visit the Pope himself gave 
particular directions for the dressing of the 
throne and the arrangement of the rooms. 
When great personages are received their 
suites are also presented, after which the 
Pope retires with his guest to the small 
private throne-room. 

Before coming to the Pope’s presence it is 
hecessary to pass through many anterooms. 
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PERSONS FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE AUDIENCES. 


The Sala Clementina, the hall of the pal- 
frenieri and sediarii,—that is, of the grooms 
and chair-porters,—the hall of the gen- 
darmes, the antechamber of the Palatine 
Guard, that of the officers on duty, the Hall 
of the Arras, that of the chamberlains and 
Noble Guards, and at last the antechamber 
of the Maestro di Camera—there are eight 
in all. Persons received in audience are ac- 
companied by the «camerieri segreti,» who 
do the honors, in full dress, wearing their 
chains and carrying their staves. 

The private library is a spacious room lined 
with bookcases made of a yellow wood from 
Brazil, some of which are curtained. Busts 
of several former popes stand upon marble 
columns. 

To the Pope’s bedroom only his private 
valet and his secretaries have access. It is 
of small dimensions, and contains only a bed, 
in an alcove adorned with graceful marble 
columns, a writing-table, an arm-chair and 
kneeling-stool, and one wardrobe. 

Besides these, there is his private study, 


in which the table and chair stand upon a 
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little carpeted platform, other tables being 
placed on each side upon the floor, together 
with an extremely uncomfortable but mag- 
nificent straight-backed arm-chair, which is 
one of the gifts offered on the occasion of 
the episcopal jubilee. There is, moreover, a 
little room containing only an old lounge and 
an old-fashioned easy-chair with « wings,» and 
nothing else. It is here that the Holy Father 
retires to take his afternoon nap, and the ro- 
bust nature of his nerves is proved by the 
fact that he lies down with his eyes facing 
the broad light of the window. 

This private apartment occupies the second 
floor, according to Italian reckoning, though 
we Americans should call it the third; it is 
on a level with Raphael’s loggie. The floor 





above it is inhabited by Cardinal Rampolla, 
the Secretary of State. 
The « pontifical court,» as it is called, con- 
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sists of Cardinal Rampolla; Cardinal Mario 
Mocenni, pro-Prefect of the Holy Apostolic 
Palaces, a personage of the highest impor- 
tance, who has sole control of everything 
connected with the Vatican palace and all 
the vast mass of adjoining buildings; Monsi- 
gnor Francesco della Volpe, the Maggior- 
domo, who, besides many other functions, is 
the manager of the museums, galleries, and 
inhabited apartments; Monsignor Cagiano 
de Azeoredo, the Maestro di Camera, who 
nearly corresponds to a master of ceremonies, 
and superintends all audiences; Monsignor 
Capetta, the almoner and manager of the 
papal charities, assisted by a distinguished 
priest, who is also a lawyer, in the person 
of the Rev. Marcello Massarenti, formerly 
secretary to the well-known Monsignor de 
Merode; Father Raffaelle Pierotti, of the 
Dominican order, who supervises the issuing 
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of books printed at the Vatican; the chief 
steward, Commendatore Puccinelli; four pri- 
vate secretaries, who take turns of service 
lasting a week for each, and are always with 
the Pope, namely, Monsignor Mery del Val, 
Monsignor de Croy, Monsignor Risleti, and 
Monsignor Misciatelli; and finally the chief 
of the Vatican police, Commendatore Taglia- 
ferro. Moreover, his Holiness has his pri- 
vate preacher, who delivers sermons before 
him in Advent and Lent, and who is always 
a Capuchin monk, in accordance with a very 
ancient tradition. 

It must not be supposed by the uninitiated 
that these few persons in any way represent 
the central directive administration of the 
Catholic Church. On the contrary, the only 
one of them who is occupied in that larger 
field is Cardinal Rampolla, the Secretary of 
State. The others are, strictly speaking, the 
chief personages of the pontifical household, 
a8 we should say. But their offices are not 
sinecures. The Pope’s restless energy ex- 
tracts work from the men about him as one 
squeezes water from a sponge. In the good 
days of Pius IX., after the fall of the tem- 
poral power, the Vatican was overrun and 
overcrowded with useless but well-paid offi- 

Vou. LI.—76. 








cials, officers, and functionaries great and 
small, who took refuge there against the ad- 
vancing wave of change. When Leo XIII. had 
been on the throne only a few weeks, there was 
sold everywhere a comic print representing 
the Pope with a huge broom sweeping all the 
useless people pell-mell down the steps of 
the Vatican into the Piazza of St. Peter’s. 
As often happens, the caricaturist saw the 
truth. In a reign that has lasted eigh- 
teen years, Leo XIII. has done away with 
much that was useless, worthless, and old- 
fashioned, and much that cumbered the nar- 
row patch of earth on which so important a 
part of the world’s business is transacted. He 
is a great simplifier of details and a strong 
leveler of obstructions, so that his successor 
in the pontificate will find it a comparatively 
easy thing to keep the mechanism in order, 
in its present state. 

The strictest economy, even to the minut- 
est details, is practised in the Vatican. It ap- 
pears certain that the accounts of the vast 
household are generally personally inspected 
by the Pope, whose prime object in this re- 
spect is to prevent any waste of money where 
so much is needed for the maintenance of 
church institutions in all parts of the world. 
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In the midst of much outward magnificence 
the papal establishment is essentially frugal, 
for the splendid objects in the Pope’s apart- 
ments, even to many of the articles of furni- 
ture, are gifts received from the faithful of 
all nations. But the money which pours into 
the Vatican from the contributions of Catho- 
lics all over Christendom is only held in 
trust, to be expended in support of missions, 
of poor bishoprics, and of such devout and 
charitable organizations as need help, wher- 
ever they may be. That nothing may be lost 
which can possibly be applied to a good pur- 
pose is one of Leo XIII.’s most constant pre- 
occupations. He has that marvelous memory 
for little things which many great leaders and 
sovereigns have had; he remembers not only 
faces and names, but figures and facts, with 
surprising and sometimes discomfiting accu- 
racy; and he has the rare faculty of carrying 
all details, as it were, upon the clear main 
lines of any subject, instead of smothering 
the subject itself out of sight under a heap of 
minutie—a failing which is especially that 
of uselessly gifted people. It is better to 
know something of the proportion between 
big things and little things than to know all 
the little things thoroughly and forget all the 
big ones. 

In Leo XIII.’s private life, as distinguished 
from his public and political career, what is 
most striking is the combination of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity in the best sense of both 
words. Like Pius [X., he has most firmly set 
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his face against doing anything which could 
be construed as financially advantageous to 
his family, who are good gentlefolk and well 
to do in the world, but no more. All that he 
has as pope he holds in trust for the Church 
in the most literal acceptation of the term. 
The contributions of Catholics, on being re- 
ceived, are immediately invested in securities 
bearing interest, which securities are again 
sold as may be necessary for current needs, 
and expended for the welfare of Catholic 
Christianity. Every penny is most carefully 
accounted for. These moneys are generally 
invested in Italian national bonds—a curious 
fact, and indicative of considerable confi- 
dence in the existing state of things, as well 
as a significant guarantee of the Vatican’s 
good faith toward the monarchy. It is com- 
monly said in Rome among bankers that the 
Vatican makes the market price of Italian 
bonds. Whether this be true or not, it is an 
undeniable fact that the finances of the 
Vatican are under the direct and exceedingly 
thrifty control of the Pope himself. To some 
extent we may be surprised to find so much 
plain common sense surviving in the char- 
acter of one who has so long followed a 
spiritual career, who has reached the high- 
est ecclesiastical and temporal distinction in 
the world, and who has held that exalted 
position for eighteen years with a force, 
a dignity, and a skill rarely exhibited in 
combination by any sovereign. We should 
not look for such practical wisdom in Gregory 
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the Great; we should not have found it in 
Pius IX. But the times are changed since the 
days of St. Gregory, and are most changed 
since yesterday. The head of the Catholic 
Church to-day must be modern man, states- 
man, and administrator as well as Holy 
Father—and he is all four in the august 
person of Leo XIII.; he must be able to cope 
with difficulties as well as with heresies; he 
must lead his men as well as guide his flock; 
he must be the Church’s steward as well as 
her consecrated arch-head; he must be the 
reformer of manners as well as the preserver 
of faith; he must be the understander of 
men’s venial mistakes as well as the censor 
of their mortal sins. 

Battles for belief are no longer fought with 
books and dogmas, opinions and theories. 
Everything may serve nowadays, from money, 
which is the fuel of nations, to wit, which is 
the weapon of the individual; and the man 
who would lose no possible vantage must have 
both a heavy hand and a light touch; a swift 
thrust and a quick parry are better to-day 
than Gregory’s « swashing blow » or the ax of 
the king-maker. 





Leo XIII. is a leader by his simple nature 
and energetic character, as well as by his po- 
sition and the circumstances of the times— 
the leader of a great organization of Chris- 
tian men and women spreading all over the 
world; the leader of a vast body of human 
thought; the leader of a great conservative 
army which will play a large part in any 
coming struggle. He will not be here to 
direct when the battle begins, but he will 
leave a strong position for his successor to 
defend, and great weapons for him to wield, 
since he has done more to simplify and 
strengthen the Church’s organization than a 
dozen popes have done in the last two cen- 
turies. Men of such character fight future 
campaigns many times over in their thoughts 
while all the world is at peace around them, 
and when the time comes at last, though they 
themselves be gone, the spirit they called up 
still lives to lead and conquer, the weapons 
they forged lie ready for other hands, the 
roads they built are broad and straight for 
the march of other feet, and they, in their 
graves, have their share in the victories that 
come after them. 

F. Marion Orauford. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY.» 


GG) OR nearly two centuries Great 
© Britain has been a Mediter- 
ranean power, and has at- 
tached the first importance 
to her position and influence 
a ~ in that sea. When the year 
1796 opened, her fleet there numbered over 
twenty ships of the line, commanded by Sir 
John Jervis, a veteran of sixty-two, of sin- 
gularly determined character, an admirable 
organizer and disciplinarian. Under his able 
administration it soon became one of the 
finest bodies of sailing ships of war that have 
ever been gathered under the same flag. 

Yet, before the year ended, the government 
felt compelled to withdraw this superb fleet 
and its resolute admiral from the Mediter- 
ranean, which she entirely abandoned for 
over eighteen months to her enemies. The 
cause of this extreme step, bitterly resented 
by men like Nelson, then one of its officers, 
was the tide of disaster which throughout 
the year set steadily against England and the 
states friendly to her in Italy. Her allies, the 
Sardinians and Austrians, had been succes- 
sively overthrown. Sardinia had made peace 
with France, and the Austrians had been 
driven out of Lombardy, retaining possession 
only of the strong fortress of Mantua, which 
was closely blockaded by the French. Naples, 
which was of service through the use of its 
port, and the anxiety it necessarily caused 
to the French, was wavering and ready to 
submit if seriously threatened. 

Upon these causes of danger followed a 
declaration of war by Spain. Three years be- 
fore, the peninsular kingdom had declared 
against France. In 1795, thoroughly beaten 
and disheartened, it made peace. In the 
summer of 1796, swayed by the successful 
advance of the French armies in Germany 
and Italy, it entered into alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the republic. This 
brought the Spanish navy into the war, and 
twenty-six of its heaviest vessels gathered in 
the western Mediterranean, making, in con- 
junction with the French at Toulon, thirty- 
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eight ships of the line. Upon this the British 
government ordered Jervis to evacuate Cor- 
sica, which had been held for over two years, 
and to retire with the fleet to Gibraltar. 
Thence it again fell back to Lisbon, where it 
was assembled in December, 1797, having, 
meantime, by various accidents, been reduced 
to ten ships of the line. 

The French government had now recog- 
nized that their chief enemy was Great Brit- 
ain, and that upon her sea power the issue 
of the war was depending. It thought that 
if a corps of 20,000 men could be landed 
in Ireland, the effect, succeeding the other 
disasters of the year, would force a peace. 
To support this movement the Spanish alli- 
ance was invoked, and twenty-seven ships 
of the line sailed from Cartagena for Cadiz 
on February 1. The Rock of Gibraltar was 
passed on the 5th, in heavy easterly wea- 
ther, the continuance of which during the fol- 
lowing week not only prevented the fleet, 
which was ill manned and ill disciplined, from 
reaching Cadiz, but drove it one hundred and 
fifty miles to the northward and westward of 
that port, into the neighborhood of Cape St. 
Vincent, on the Portuguese coast, where it 
was met by Sir John Jervis on the 14th. 

Jervis with his ten ships had quitted Lis- 
bon on January 18, 1797, and after some in- 
cidental services, needless to particularize, 
had taken his station off Cape St. Vincent, 
where he was well placed for intercepting 
communication between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, and also for covering Lisbon, 
a hundred miles north of the cape, from 
any attempts made upon it from the sea. 
The French and Spanish governments were 
then understood to contemplate an attack 
upon Portugal, as the ally of Great Britain; 
and the project of forcing the entrance to 
the Tagus was openly discussed in France— 
probably, however, as a ruse to divert atten- 
tion from the intended invasion of Ireland. 
This position of the British fleet had been 
communicated to the home government as 
the rendezvous where either it or one of its 
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lookouts would always be found; and here, 
on February 6, Jervis was joined by a rein- 
forcement of five ships of the line from Eng- 
land, raising the total under his command to 
fifteen. 

During the following week, although the 
actual collision of the 14th had some of the 
features of a surprise for the Spaniards, nei- 
ther of the hostile fleets was quite ignorant 
of the other’s proximity. Jervis’s information, 
however, was both fuller and more accurate 
than that of his enemy, who, by the report of 
a passing American merchantman, had been 
led to believe that the British numbered but 
nine ships of the line—a delusion that doubt- 
less contributed to the careless disorder in 
which the Spaniards were found at the criti- 
calmoment. The British admiral, on the con- 
trary, had fairly accurate knowledge of the 
numbers about to confront him, and wrote on 
the 7th that he had learned they were about 
to leave Cartagena for the Straits. But, 
better than mere knowledge of numbers, he 
and his officers had had abundant opportunity 
to observe the indiscipline and inefficiency of 
the Spanish navy. Months before, while still 
at Corsica, he had written home: «The ex- 
treme disorder and confusion the enemy was 
observed to be in, by the judicious officers 
who fell in with them, leaves no doubt on my 
mind that a fleet so trained and, generally, 
well commanded as this is would have made 
its way through them in every direction.» 
And while waiting off Cape St. Vincent he 
said to a young commander of a brig which 
had brought him precise details of the enemy’s 
great superiority: « Notwithstanding the dis- 
parity of force, with such stuff as I have 
about me I shall attack them, and England 
shall hear of them.» 

The day before the battle—February 13— 
Jervis was joined by Nelson, then a commo- 
dore under his orders. The title commodore 
was one given to officers of the rank of cap- 
tain when in command of several ships—a 
position which had then for some time been 
occupied by Nelson, who did not become an 
admiral until a few days after this battle. 
When the fleet reached Gibraltar in the pre- 
vious December, he had been sent back to the 
Mediterranean with a couple of frigates on 
a special mission. Returning, he touched at 
Gibraltar on February 9, remaining until 
the 11th. There were then in the bay, but 
in the Spanish part of it, three Spanish ships 
of the line belonging to Cordova’s fleet, 
but temporarily detached at the port. When 
Nelson sailed, these pursued him, and the 
frigate which carried him was for some time 
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in imminent danger of capture. She escaped, 
however; but that same night she fell into the 
midst of the grand fleet itself, being for some 
time entangled with it. Fortunately she was 
taken for one of their own frigates; and edg- 
ing away gradually, —for any decisive change 
of course would have aroused suspicion, —she 







succeeded in drawing out from among the ° 


enemy before daylight revealed the presence 
of a stranger. The next day she was out of 
their sight, and on the 13th, shortly after 
noon, rejoined the commander-in-chief. At 6 
P.M., it being at that time of the year a little 
after dark, Nelson went on board the Captain, 
a ship of the line of the most usual size, with 
two gun-decks, and carrying seventy-four 
guns. The broad swallow-tailed pennant, the 
distinguishing mark of a ship on board which 
a commodore serves, was then hauled down 
from the frigate and run up at the mainmast- 
head of the Captain, where it flew the follow- 
ing day. On board the Victory, a ship of a 
hundred guns, upon three decks, there was in 
like manner hoisted the square flag which be- 
tokened the rank of Jervis as the commander- 
in-chief—at the main, because he was a full 
admiral, and blue in color, because he belonged 
to the Blue Squadron of the British navy, con- 
sidered as one great fleet. 

The tidings brought by Nelson were par- 
ticularly valuable, because there came with 
him two British lieutenants who had been 
prisoners in Cartagena on board one of the 
Spanish ships, and had sailed with the fleet as 
far as Gibraltar, where they were exchanged 
during the short stay of the frigate at that 
port. They had, therefore, had particular and 
prolonged facilities for noting not only the 
exact force, but the manceuvering power and 
general efficiency of the enemy’s vessels, the 
knowledge of which could not but confirm 
Jervis in his purpose to fight at all hazards. 
This determination being now decisively and 
finally reached, signal was made to the fleet 
to prepare for battle, and to keep in close 
order during the night. The ships were formed 
in two columns, a disposition more compact 
than the single line of battle, which from its 
greater length tended more to straggling, 
and in thick weather might entail permanent 
separation. 

The atmosphere had for two or three days 
been hazy, and at times even foggy, a circum- 
stance which delayed the hostile fleets from 
seeing each other, and also, like most difficul- 
ties, favored the more efficient. The easterly 
wind that had so long prevailed now changed 
to the west; and as the news brought, not by 
Nelson only, but by the scouting vessels of 
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the fleet, indicated that the Spaniards were 
to the westward, the British stood slowly to 
the southward, to cross the track which the 
enemy would probably follow in his wish to 
reach Cadiz. The course steered was south 
by west, or south-southwest—that is, a little 
to the westward of south itself; more west- 
erly the wind would not allow them to head. 
That afternoon Sir John Jervis entertained at 
dinner several distinguished persons, officers 
and others; and as the company broke up, 
before returning to their ships, they drank 
the toast, «Victory over the Dons in the 
battle which they cannot escape to-morrow.» 

With the change of wind the Spaniards 
naturally shaped their course for Cadiz, upon 
which, and not upon the British fleet, their 
minds had from the first been set. The direc- 
tion taken, east-southeast, was nearly per- 
pendicular to that of their enemy, both fleets 
thus running down by the shortest road to- 
ward the point where the two tracks met; 
but the general slovenliness and inefficiency 
which at this time characterized the Span- 
iards at sea were painfully evident, and their 
ships were strung out irregularly on a long 
line of twelve or fourteen miles. By morning, 
in the haze and through their own neglect 
they had become divided into two groups, of 
which the leading, and therefore the leeward, 
one, of six ships, was separated by an inter- 
val of eight miles from the other, of twenty- 
one ships. The latter, from its size, will be 
called the main body. 

Sir John Jervis, with a half-century of naval 
experience behind him, was not only a man of 
singular energy, and thoroughly master of his 
profession in all its details, but possessed also 
an unusual power of bearing responsibility. 
Nevertheless, fearless though he was, and 
confident in the powers of his fleet, which he 
had for fifteen months subjected to a drill and 
discipline like that of Cromwell’s Ironsides, he 
was too well aware of the tremendous risk he 
had assumed to relax for an instant the vigi- 
lant supervision upon which victory must 
depend. Though one of the half-dozen most 
distinguished officers of the British navy, he 
had never before commanded a fleet in action; 
and now, in willingly and deliberately going 
to meet such heavy odds, he was staking his 
reputation, the hard-won fruit of a lifetime, 
upon a hazard which in case of failure would 
be condemned as folly. He did it because he 
felt that his country, in this hour of accumu- 
lated disaster, needed a brilliant counter- 
stroke. 

Through the first and middle watches of 
the night the signal-guns of the hostile fleet 
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were heard from time to time in the south- 
west, on the weather bow of the British 
ships, as the dark hulls, in close array, moved 
noiselessly and slowly along the appointed 
path, ready, watchful, and silent. Others 
slept, but not the admiral; and as the sound 
of the guns became more and more audible, 
telling of the gradually lessening distance 
between the foes, he sent from time to 
time to ask what the keen eyes of the sea- 
men on watch, peering through the darkness 
and the misty air, could make out of the 
order and positions of his own fleet, in which 
the Victory, as flag-ship, held a central posi- 
tion. Always an early riser, long before day- 
light he was pacing the deck; and as the 
dawn enabled him to see for himself, and 
clearly, with what success the ships had held 
their stations during the night, his sense of 
relief found utterance in an ejaculation of 
satisfaction at the «admirable close order» 
in which they were. «I wish,» he added, 
«that we were now well up with the enemy; 
for »—and this was the key to his action and 
his anxiety—«a victory is very essential to 
England at this moment.» 

The Spanish admiral was more uncon- 
cerned. Secure in a superiority of numbers 
actually in the proportion of over five to 
three, and which, from the erroneous infor- 
mation received, he believed to be even 
greater, he appears to have made no at- 
tempt to keep his fleet in hand. Possibly he 
thought the effort hopeless, with so unprac- 
tised a force. Be this as it may, while the 
British had held so close together that it is 
asserted each ship could throughout the night 
have been hailed by voice from the one next 
her, the Spaniards had scattered as already 
described; yet it is said that their admiral 
felt so little anxiety that he made no reply 
to his lookout frigate signaling the British 
approach, until her captain, to extort atten- 
tion, reported that there were forty ships of 
the enemy in sight—a ludicrous exaggeration 
that naturally startled, not the admiral only, 
but also the fleet, which was not near enough 
to detect its falsity. 

At 5 A.M. Jervis was joined by.the lookout 
frigate Niger, which had kept in view of the 
Spaniards the day before. Her captain re- 
ported that he had but a few hours since lost 
sight of them, and that they were now proba- 
bly not over twelve miles distant. At 6:30, 
it being then daylight, the leading British 
ship, the Culloden, seventy-four, reported five 
sail to the southward and westward, and a 
small sloop of war was sent ahead to recon- 
noiter, the fleet proceeding under moderate 




















canvas. As it advanced, and more and more 
enemies loomed up out of the haze, the cus- 
tomary reports succeeded one another in 
monotonous yet somewhat exciting rotation. 
«There are eight sail of the line, Sir John.» 
«Very well, sir» «There are twenty sail of 
the line, Sir John.» « Very well, sir» «There 
are twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John.» 
«Very well, sir.» The admiral had by this 
time been joined by Captain Hallowell, an 
officer of very distinguished merit, but of 
eccentric character. His ship had been lost 
during his temporary absence on other duty, 
two months before, and he was now present 
only as a passenger. When the final report 
of twenty-seven ships was made, the admiral’s 
chief of staff ventured a remonstrance on the 
inequality of force. «Enough of that, sir,» 
retorted the admiral. «If there are fifty sail, 
I will go through them» Jervis was not 
a man with whom liberties could well be 
taken, but Hallowell was not to be restrained. 
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DRAWN BY 0. B. KEELER. 

FIG. 1. BATTLE OF CAPE ST. VINCENT, FEBRUARY 14, 
1797, 4 BRITISH SHIPS. @ SPANISH SHIPS. 10:45 
A.M. WIND, WEST BY SOUTH. 

B, British fleet, in two columns, forming in single column; W, Spanish 


weather division, 21 ships, steering E. 8. E. before the wind, change to N. 
by E.; L, Spanish lee division, six ships, on the wind port tack seeking to 


join weather division ; a, a, a, three ships from weather division 
cross the British advance and join the lee division ; b, British colamn tacks 
in pursuit of Spanish weather division. (From “Influence of Sea Power 


upon the French Revolution and Empire,” by Captain A. T. Mahan. ) 


«That ’s right, Sir John!» cried he, patting 
him on the back; «and, by ——, we ’ll give 
them a d—d good licking! » 

At 10:30 a.m. the deliberate but steady 
advance of the two fleets had brought the 
British within four miles of the Spanish line, 
heading directly for the great opening which 
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still separated the lee group of six ships from 
the main body to windward (Fig. 1). Jer- 
vis’s plan of action, as yet held in suspense, 
but gradually forming as the situation de- 
veloped, was now fixed. Already at 9:30 A.M., 
when the fatal interval in the enemy’s array 
was ascertained, he had ordered a half-dozen 
of his fastest ships of the line to hasten for- 
ward to prevent the divisions uniting. Three 
of the main body had succeeded in passing 
across, raising the lee group from six to nine; 
but it was evident that no more could do so 
before the arrival of the British in the gap. 
Signal was therefore made for the two col- 
umns to form into one, the fighting order, 
«as most convenient»; that is, that the ships 
should each take the place, before and behind 
the admiral, which they could then most rap- 
idly reach. This movement was executed, to 
use Jervis’s words, «with the utmost celerity,» 
and at eleven the single column was stand- 
ing south-southwest, still straight for the 
breach in the enemy’s line—the Culloden, 
Captain Trowbridge, leading; the Victory, 
seventh; Nelson’s ship, the Captain, thir- 
teenth; and Collingwood, in the Excellent, 
bringing up the rear. 

The Spaniards had by this been rudely 
roused out of their apathy to a realization of 
their danger. The main body continued to 
stand on, for it was already headed for the 
separated lee ships; but the latter, also seek- 
ing to rejoin, had, after some vacillations, 
settled down to steer north-northwest, as 
nearly the reverse of their former course— 
east-southeast—as the wind, before which 
they had been running, would allow. It was 
too late. The British were nearer the gap 
than themselves, and before noon the Cul- 
loden with her next astern had interposed, 
while over a mile still separated the two 
Spanish divisions. 

The battle had begun before this. The Span- 
ish main body, headed by two three-decked 
ships, had persisted in standing east-south- 
east, apparently hoping to bluff the Oulloden 
from her course by the prospect of having 
one or more vessels so much larger than 
herself run directly on board her. The first 
lieutenant reported the danger to Trowbridge. 
«I can’t help it, Griffiths,» he replied; «let the 
weakest fend off.» As the two enemies drew 
thus together, the Oulloden’s broadside began 
to bear, from forward aft, in succession, as 
she advanced. Her fire opened at once with 
guns double-shotted, after the manner of 
those days; the reports following each other 
with such steady regularity as to resemble, 
to use Trowbridge’s expression, a salute timed 
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FIG. 2, BATTLE OF CAPE ST. VINCENT. 





1 P. M. 

B, British fleet in single column tacking in succession; W, Spanish weather 
division, 18 ships, standing N. by E., keep off east to join lee division b 

ritish rear; L, Spanish lee division seeking to join weather divi- 

sion; N, Nelson’s ship, the Captain, leaves her line to head off Spanish 
weather division ; C, the Culloden, British van ship, joins and supports 
Nelson, followed by other van ships; E, the Bzcellent, Collingwood’s ship, 
tacks by signal for the same purpose. (From “Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire,” by Captain A.T. Mahan. ) 


« by a seconds watch, in the silence of a port- 
admiral’s inspection.» The Spaniard’s obsti- 
nacy had left him at a disadvantage to receive 
this murderous onslaught, for the Culloden’s 
guns bore first. Abandoning his purpose, he 
now hauled rapidly toward the wind until 
he headed about north, thus turning to the 
enemy his other side, upon which, it is said, 
the guns had not even been cast loose, and so 
could not at once return the Culloden’s fire. 
His movement was imitated by the whole 
Spanish main body, which ran in a confused 
column to the northward, nearly parallel, but 
opposite in direction, to the advancing Brit- 
ish column, with which it exchanged distant 
broadsides’. Thus was given up the attempt 
to cross ahead of the British in order to join 
the lee division (Fig. 2). 


1 There was to this general procedure a single ex- 
ception. One of the Spanish lee division steered north- 
northeast instead of south-southwest; and, passing the 
British rear, succeeded thus in reaching the main body. 
This raised the latter to nineteen ships, eight remaining 
to leeward. 
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The latter, meantime, had continued to 
steer north-northwest, and it also manifested 
the intention of forcing its way through the 
British to its consorts to windward. As it 
drew up to the enemy’s line it found, not the 
Culloden, but the Victory, barring the way. 
The latter stopped, —hove to, as seamen say, 
—laying the maintopsail aback, to deaden her 
way. The approach of the Spaniard,—here 
also a three-decker, with a vice-admiral’s flag, 
—being nearly perpendicular to the Victory’s 
course, entailed the same disadvantage as was 
undergone by the Oulloden’s opponent. Her 
guns would not bear, her enemy’s did. Jer- 
vis’s seamen were practised gunners. « Keep 
men at sea,» he used to say, «and they will 
generally become seamen; but gunnery must 
be drilled into them.» The Victory’s well- 
aimed broadside swept through the crowded 
decks, and this body of Spaniards also went 
about, heading south-southwest, a course 
similar to that of the British, and opposite to 
that of their main body.'! The Victory then 
resumed her speed, following her next ahead. 

Two attempts of the Spaniards to unite 
had thus been frustrated; but it was impera- 
tive upon them to renew the effort. A divided 
force has got far toward being a beaten force. 
Meanwhile the Culloden and the ships behind 
her, still standing in the same direction as 
before, and engaging successively the ves- 
sels of the Spanish main body, had come 
nearly abreast the rear ships of the latter. 
Jervis’s purpose was now to reverse the 
course, to follow the weather division of 
the enemy, and to bring it to decisive action 
without the support of the lee ships. This, 
if realized, would make the odds, in actual 
encounter, British fifteen, Spanish nineteen. 

The signal was therefore made to tack in 
succession. Trowbridge had so anticipated 
this that his answering pennant was already 
hoisted; rolled up, however, after the manner 
of the sea, and needing but a turn of a wrist 
to fly out. The flags on the Victory, there- 
fore, were no sooner up than Jervis saw, by 
the flapping of the Oulloden’s sails, that his 
order was being executed. «Look at Trow- 
bridge! »? he cried exultingly. «He handles 
his ship in battle as though the eyes of all 
England were upon him; and would to God 
they were, that she might know him as | 
know him!» Ship following ship tacked at 


2 This eminent officer, whom Nelson esteemed the 
best in the navy, and Jervis second only to Nelson, rose 
to be a rear-admiral, and was lost at sea ten years 
later; his flag-ship, the Blenheim, having never been 
heard from after she left the East Indies for England, 
in 1807. 
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the same point, the effect being to range the 
British ships on a line between north and 
north-northwest, following close the Spanish 
main body. The lee division of the Spaniards 
continued to stand south-southwest for the 
time. 

Jervis’s new step entailed upon him one 
serious disadvantage. As each ship was stand- 
ing on to the point where the Culloden tacked, 
while the Spanish main body was receding 
from it, the effect of the two movements 
would be gradually to remove the British 
rear from the position in which it had hitherto 
effectually separated the two sections of the 
enemy. If completed, Jervis’s column would 
be following the Spaniards, its van possibly 
overtaking and lapping their rear; but abreast 
their van would for a while be no British 
ships to prevent it from crossing and join- 
ing the lee group. Upon this chance was 
based Cordova’s next move, which brought 
Nelson so conspicuously «to the front» in 
every sense of the phrase, physically on this 
field of battle, as well as in personal renown 
and in future opportunity. 

It will be remembered that Nelson’s ship, the 
Captain, was thirteenth in the order, only two 
being behind her. At 1 P.M., taking his own 
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account, the Captain had passed the rear of 
the Spanish main body, but had not yet 
reached the common point of tacking. Jervis 
ought by this time to have seen the mistake 
of allowing the rear of his column to go so 
far in a direction opposite to the particular 
enemies whom he meant to attack; but if he 
did, he had taken no steps to remedy the 
evil. At this moment, and in the position 
stated, Nelson saw the Spanish main body by 
a simultaneous movement change course to 
the eastward, to cross the line over which the 
British had just come, and, by passing astern 
of their rear ship, the Hxcellent, to find a clear 
sea for joining their comrades to leeward. 

This was the crisis of the battle; and ow- 
ing to the rapidity with which ships move, 
and the slow methods of transmitting orders 
from one to the other, there was no time for 
signaling. Fortunate indeed was it for Jer- 
vis that Nelson was in the rear of the column. 
Not waiting to reach the point where the 
Culloden tacked, the Captain’s helm was in- 
stantly put up, the ship turned short round, 
all sail made, and, steering between the four- 
teenth and the rear ship of her own fleet, — 
the Diadem and the Excellent,—she pressed 
toward the head of the British column, passed 
beyond it, and threw herself in front of and 
across the track of the Spaniards; much as 
one of the latter had attempted at the open- 
ing of the fight to stop the Culloden, but with 
different results. Nelson being immediately 
joined by Trowbridge, who till now had con- 
tinued to lead the fleet, and by whom, to use 
Nelson’s words, « I was most nobly supported,» 
the Spaniards relinquished the attempt. They 
hauled up again to north-northwest, and re- 
sumed their flight. 

Thus it happened, to use Jervis’s own 
words, that « Commodore Nelson, who was in 
the rear on the starboard tack, took the lead 
on the larboard, and contributed very much 
to the fortune of the day.» Much, indeed! for 
never was a more timely or a more daring act 
done upon a field of battle. So much, did he 
take the lead that for some time—Nelson 
reckoned it an hour, but it was probably less— 
the Captain and the Culloden stood alone, fac- 
ing the fire of half a dozen of the enemy’s ves- 
sels, among them that of the Spanish admiral, 
the Santisima Trinidad, of 130 guns, then the 
biggest ship in the world, which afterward 
sank at Trafalgar. Of the total British loss, 
among fifteen ships, over a fourth—nearly a 
third—fell upon the Captain, and much more 
than a third upon her and the Culloden to- 
gether. But Jervis, if he had not directed 
the movement, quickly saw its merit, and 
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signaled the Hxcellent to imitate and support 
it. Collingwood was thus brought from the 
rear to insure and share the triumph of his 
old friend and messmate; the other van ships, 
some sooner, some later, arriving at about the 
same time. 

Thus the battle was won. What had pre- 
ceded was the preliminary maneuvering to 
obtain a great tactical advantage. What fol- 
lowed was the culling of the fruits of victory 
already achieved. Many a hard blow was yet 
to be exchanged, but there could be only one 
result. The scales turned in those few daz- 
zling moments when Nelson seized the key 
of the position, and Jervis ordered up the 
reinforcements which enabled it to be held. 

The strife now raged about the rear of the 
Spanish main division, a formidable mass in 
itself, but in confusion, and handicapped by 
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the inefficiency of its own units and the sur- 
passing skill of Jervis’s remarkable body of 
captains. Passing for the most part to lee- 
ward of the enemy, the successive British 
ships, from the Captain on, concentrated 
their fire upon the rear third of the main 
body (Fig. 3). Of the four heavy ships that 
were captured, all were in the rear, and all 
had shared in the unique combat, where, for 
an appreciable time, Nelson and Trowbridge 
had held them at bay. Disordered, and crip- 
pled in spars and rigging by the oft-renewed 
broadsides which they thus underwent from 
ships comparatively fresh, they tended more 
and more to drop behind their center and van, 
which had received little or no punishment. 
Cordova’s flag-ship, the Santisima Trinidad, 
was in the midst of this mélée, and so badly 
handled as to be reduced to a wreck. Several 
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British officers—notably Sir James Saumarez, 
one of the greatest of his generation—af- 
firmed that she struck; but possession was 
not taken, and she ultimately escaped. 

Upon this scene of confusion the Excellent 
entered; and this ship, with the Captain, bore 
the most conspicuous parts that have been 
transmitted to us in the brilliant and singu- 
larly dramatic episodes with which the fight- 
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ing concluded. It was a marked coincidence 
that here linked so closely together the names 
of the two great seamen, Nelson and Colling- 
wood, who eight years later led the columns 
at the crowning victory of Trafalgar, and 
many years before had been young officers at 
the same mess-table. The Captain had at this 
time lost one of her principal spars, the fore- 
topmast; her sails were riddled, the wheel was 
shot away, and the rigging necessary for ma- 
heuvering the ship cut to pieces. To use Nel- 
son’s words, she «had not a sail, shroud, or rope 
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standing, and was incapable of further service 
in the line [of battle] or in chase.» In conse- 
quence, being herself scarcely manageable, - 

the Culloden having now dropped behind crip- 
pled, outof supporting range, andthe Blenheim, 
which had come up and passed the two, hav- 
ing fallen to leeward,—the Captain, almost 
unaided, was at this time being fired upon by 
three first-rates of over 100 guns each, the 
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San Nicolas, of 80, and a 74. The Excellent, 
coming up from the rear, passed between 
two great Spanish ships, the Salvador del 
Mundo, of 112 guns, and the San Isidro, 
74, which had dropped astern, and into which, 
from each hand, she in alternation dis- 
charged the forty double-shotted guns of 
which her broadside consisted. But let Nelson 
and Collingwood themselves here tell their 
tales, written for friends immediately after 
the battle, with its vivid realities and its heat 
still fresh on mind and temper: 
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The first ship we engaged [says Collingwood 
to his wife] was the San Salvador del Mundo, of 
112 guns, a first-rate; we were not further 
from her when we began than the length of 
our garden. Her colors soon came down, and 
her fire ceased. I hailed, and asked if they 
surrendered; and when by signs made by a 
man who stood by the colors I understood 
that they had, I left her to be taken pos- 
session of by somebody behind, and made 
sail for the next, but was very much surprised 
on looking back to find her colors up again, 
and her battle recommenced. We very soon 
came up with the next, the San Isidro, 74, so 
close alongside that a man might jump from 
one ship to the other. Our fire carried all be- 
fore it, and in ten minutes she hauled down 
her colors; but I had been deceived once, and 
obliged this fellow to hoist English colors be- 
fore I left him, and made a signal for somebody 
behind to board him, when the Admiral or- 
dered the Lively frigate to take charge of him. 


Collingwood still pressed on. « Disdaining,» 
says Nelson, « the parade of taking possession 
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of beaten enemies, he most gallantly pushed 
up to save his old friend and messmate, who 
was, to appearance, in a critical situation,» 
surrounded by Spanish ships as just before 
described. The Excellent interposed—a nearly 
fresh ship—between the Captain and her 
nearest enemy. 


Making all sail [resumes Collingwood], pass- 
ing between our own line and the enemy, we 
came up with the San Nicolas, of 80 guns, 
which happened at the time to be abreast of 
the San Josef, of 112 guns; we did not touch 
sides, but you could not put a bodkin between 
us, so that our shot passed through both ships, 
and, in attempting to extricate themselves, they 
got on board each other. My good friend, the 
Commodore ‘amgyae | had been long engaged 
with those ships, and I came happily to his re- 
lief, for he was dreadfully mauled. Having 
engaged them till their fire ceased on me, 
though their colors were not down, I went on 
to the Santisima Trinidad, the Spanish Admiral 
Cordova’s ship, of 132 guns, on four complete 
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decks —such a ship as I never saw before. By 
this time our masts, sails, and rigging were so 
much shot, that we could not get so near her as 
I would have been ; but near enough to receive 
much injury from her both in my men and ship. 
We were engaged an hour with this ship, and 
trimmed her well. She was a complete wreck. 
Several others of our ships came up, and en- 
gaged her at the same time; but evening ap- 
proaching, and the fresh Spaniards coming 
down upon us, the admiral made the signal to 
withdraw, carrying off the four ships that had 
surrendered to our fleet. 


Collingwood’s action, here described in his 
own spirited words, conveys a graphic and 
clear impression of the scenes through which 
a ship passed in the heat of an action, when 
once the general direction had been imparted 
to the attack and the battle fairly joined. It 
was exceptional only as guided in this case 
by a man of unusual skill, calmness, and 
judgment, actuated by the noblest ideals, and 
favored with a special opportunity. It was 
like that of many other ships in many other 
battles, from which it differed in degree 
rather than in kind. While the same may 
perhaps be said of Nelson’s action which fol- 
lowed the passing of the Hxcellent, yet to that 
was also granted that stamp of originality 
which characterized all the chief situations 
of life in that extraordinary man—extraor- 
dinary alike in his genius and in his weakness. 
Here also we may use the hero’s own words, 
though his style is far from equaling that of 
his companion in arms. 


The San Nicolas, luffing up (towards the 
San Josef), the latter fell on board her,! and 
the Excellent passing on for the Santa Trinidad, 
the Captain resumed her situation abreast of 
them, close alongside. Being incapable of fur- 
ther service in the line, . . . I directed Captain 
Miller to put the helm a-starboard,? and call- 
ing for the boarders, ordered them to board. 

The soldiers of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
with an alacrity which will ever do them 
credit, with Lieutenant Pierson of the same 
regiment, were amongst the foremost on this 
service. The first man who jumped into the 
enemy’s mizen chains was Captain Berry, late 
my first lieutenant. He was supported from 
our spritsail-yard ; and a soldier of the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment having broke the upper quar- 
ter-gallery window, jumped in, followed by my- 
self and others, as fast as possible. I found the 
cabin doors fastened, and the Spanish officers 
fired their pistols at usthrough the windows, but 
having broke open the doors, the soldiers fired, 
and the Spanish brigadier (commodore, with 


1 That is, the two ships lay together, in contact. 

. When the wheel has been shot away, as the Cap- 
tain’s had been, the ship is steered by tackles, efficiently, 
though awkwardly. 


a distinguishing pendant) fell as retreating to 
the quarter-deck. Having pushed on the quar- 
ter-deck, I found Captain Berry in possession 
of the poop, and the Spanish ensign hauling 
down. The San Josef at this moment fired mus- 
kets and pistols from the admiral’s stern-gal- 
lery on us. Our seamen by this time were in 
full possession of every part: about seven of 
my men were killed and some few wounded, 
and about twenty Spaniards. 

Having placed sentinels at the different 
ladders, and ordered Captain Miller to push 
more men into the San Nicolas, I directed my 
brave fellows to board the first-rate, which was 
done in a moment. When I got into her main- 
chains, a Spanish officer came upon the quar- 
ter-deck rail, without arms, and said the ship 
had surrendered. From this welcome infor- 
mation it was not long before I was on the 
quarter-deck, when the Spanish captain, with 
a bended knee, presented me his sword, and 
told me the admiral was dying with his wounds 
below. I gave him my hand, and desired him 
to call to his officers and ship’s company that 
the ship had surrendered, which he did; and 
on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first-rate, ex- 
travagant as the story may seem, did I receive 
the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, which, 
as I received, I gave to William Fearney, one 
of my bargemen, who placed them with the 
greatest sang-froid under his arm. I was sur- 
rounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant Pier- 
son (Sixty-ninth Regiment), John Sykes, John 
Thompson, Francis Cook, and William Fear- 
ney, all old Agamemnons, and several other 
brave men, seamen and soldiers. Thus fell 
these ships. The Victory, passing, saluted us 
with three cheers, as did every ship in the 
fleet. 


The letters that passed next day from ship 
to ship between these two gallant friends 
are pleasant reading to those who rejoice in 
seeing self forgotten in generous apprecia- 
tion of another’s worth— worth which neither 
in this case can be said to exaggerate. 


MY DEAR GOOD FRIEND [ wrote Collingwood] : 
First let me congratulate you on the success of 
yesterday, on the brilliancy it attached to the 
British navy, and the humility it must cause to 
its enemies; and then let me congratulate my 
dear Commodore on the distinguished part 
which he ever takes when the honor and inter- 
ests of his country are at stake. It added very 
much to the satisfaction I felt in thumping the 
Spaniards that I released you a little. The 
highest rewards are due to you and Culloden. 
You formed the plan of attack — we were only 
accessories to the Dons’ ruin ; for had they got 
on the other tack, they would have been sooner 
joined, and the business would have been less 
complete. 


Nelson’s letter crossed Collingwood’s: 


My DEAREST FRIEND: “A friend in need 
is a friend indeed” was never more truly veri- 
fied than by your most noble and gallant con- 
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duct yesterday in sparing the Captain from fur- 
ther loss; and I beg, both as a public officer 
and a friend, you will accept my most sincere 
thanks. I have not failed, by letter to the ad- 
miral, to represent the eminent services of the 
Excellent. . . . We shall meet at Lagos; but I 
could not come near you without assuring you 
how sensible I am of your assistance in nearly 
x critical situation. Believe me, as ever, your 
most affectionate HoRATIO NELSON. 
While these closing scenes of the battle 
were in progress, the lee division of the Span- 
iards, now consisting, as will be remembered, 
of eight ships, continued to stand away from 
the combatants, to the south-southwest, close 
to the wind, until they had got well to wind- 
ward of the British positions. This they were 
the sooner able to do because all the engaged 
ships, both Spaniards and British, had gone 
off from the wind, and the latter had delib- 
erately and properly engaged their enemy to 
leeward, cutting off escape in that direction. 
When it became certain that they could, by 
64 
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heading to the northward, pass to windward 
of the British, these ships went about, and 
stood up to join their commander-in-chief. 
By this move was finally effected, after three 
abortive attempts, the junction of the two 
Spanish bodies, which should never have been 
exposed by their admiral to the disastrous 
separation which befell them. As the eight 
ships drew up with the battered Santisima 
Trinidad and the other sufferers from the 
fray, some of the van also put about to their 
assistance. The prizes taken were not yet 
properly secured; several of the British were 
greatly crippled; the enemy, roughly handled 
though they had been, were still much su- 
perior in numbers and material force; and 
night was fast approaching. For all these 
reasons Jervis decided to discontinue the en- 
gagement, and secure the results already ob- 
tained. The British accordingly formed in 
line of battle, heading to the southward, the 
four prizes to leeward of them. The Spanish 
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fleet lay to windward in great confusion; but al- 
though it was in its power to attack, noattempt 
was made torepair the misfortunes of the day. 

The vessels taken were the Salvador del 
Mundo and San Josef, both of 112 guns; the 
San Nicolas, of 84; and the San Isidro, of 74. 
The British loss was 300 killed and wounded; 
that of the Spaniards on board the prizes 
alone, 261 killed and 342 wounded—total, 
603. The loss on board the other Spanish 
ships engaged is not known. 

As a naval action the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent is distinguished by the firm resolution 
which, for sufficient reason, dared to engage 
against odds so great; by the promptitude and 
vigor with which was seized the unforeseen 
opportunity offered by the severance of the 
Spanish fleet; by the sound judgment which 
led Jervis to attack the weather division, 
though far larger, because the lee could not 
for a long time assist it; and finally, by the 
brilliant inspiration and dauntless courage 
which enabled Nelson to redeem in time the 
single capital oversight committed by the 
commander-in-chief. This combination of dar- 
ing and judgment, of skilful direction with 
energetic determination to have none but 
great results, marked an epoch in naval 
history. Succeeding the dawn that glowed 
around the names of Rodney, of Howe, and 
of Hood, this achievement of Jervis’s fore- 
tokened the near approach of that brilliant 
noontide of the British navy, which was coin- 
cident with the career of Nelson, and culmi- 
nated at Trafalgar. Its timely importance, in 
the eyes of the government, was shown by the 
rewards bestowed upon the commander-in- 
chief. Already destined, for eminent services, 
to the lowest grade of the peerage, he was 
now at one step raised to the dignity of earl, 
with the title of St. Vincent, by which he is 
now best known to history. 

As a political incident the importance of 
this battle can scarcely be overestimated. 
The strife between revolutionary France and 
the nations of Europe, although it had been 
in progress for over four years, was yet little 
more than beginning; but it had definitely 
assumed on the part of France the form of 
an armed propaganda, by which the principles 
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adopted by herself were to be imposed upon 
all peoples, as far as her military strength 
could carry her. In its course, the issue of 
the struggle was to turn upon the sea-power 
of Great Britain, the only state and the 
only force that possessed at once the vitality 
of principle, and the power of endurance, 
capable of resisting to the uttermost the 
genius of Napoleon and the energy of the 
early revolutionary period. But, on the one 
hand, the success that ultimately crowned 
Great Britain’s efforts was unattainable, if 
there was to continue the timid and halting 
system of naval warfare which, with no con- 
spicuous exception, —save in the case of Lord 
Hood, who was soon retired,—marked for 
some time the first years of the struggle; 
and on the other hand, it was very probable 
that the resolution of the British people 
would succumb under an unbroken series of 
disasters such as had marked the year 1796, 
and was still awaiting them in 1797; for the 
year of Jervis’s victory was also that of the 
great mutinies of the fleet, of the suspension 
of specie payments by the Bank of England, 
and of a despondent expectation that Ireland 
—if not Great Britain herself—would be in- 
vaded under cover of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. It was at this moment of 
gloom, deepening almost to despair, that the 
news of the naval battle of Cape St. Vincent 
flashed across the otherwise unbroken dark- 
ness of the sky. It not only carried with 
it a hope of better things, of a turning tide, 
but it aroused that spirit of national pride 
and well-grounded self-confidence, that moral 
force, which is the chief support in a great 
trial of national endurance such as then lay 
before the British people. Jervis had well 
said, « A victory is very essential to England 
at this time.» When the scales tremble in the 
balance a feather’s-weight may turn them. 
The victory of St. Vincent was no feather’s- 
weight; but as, in itself, it carried the promise 
of the Nile and of Trafalgar, so, in the impulse 
it gave to the spirit of the nation, it was no 
slight factor in determining the course of 
events which led to Waterloo, and to Tra- 
falgar, without which battle Waterloo could 
not have been. 


A. T. Mahan. 
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IX. 
WHAT A SPARROW SAW. 


VER since the eventful morning when 
Carl had neglected the big gray for a 

stolen hour with Jennie, Cully had busied 
himself in devising ways of making the 
Swede’s life miserable. With a boy’s keen 
insight, he had discovered enough to con- 
vince him that Carl was «dead mashed on 
Jennie,» as he put it, but whether «for 
keeps» or not he had not yet determined. 
He had already enriched his songs with cer- 
tain tender allusions to their present frame 
of mind and their future state of happiness. 
«Where was Moses when the light went out ?» 
and « Little Annie Rooney » had undergone so 
great a change when sung at the top of Mr. 
James Finnegan’s voice that the original warp 
and woof of those very popular melodies were 
entirely unrecognizable to any but the persons 
interested. This was Cully’s invariable way 
of expressing his opinions on current affairs. 
He would sit on the front-board of his cart, 
—the big gray stumbling over the stones as 
he walked, the reins lying loose, —and fill the 
air with details of events passing in the vil- 
lage, with all the gusto of a variety actor. 
The impending strike at the brewery had 
been made the basis of a paraphrase of 
«Johnnie, get your gun»; and even McGaw’s 
red head had come in for its share of abuse 
to the air of «Fire, boys, fire!» Now this 
new development of tenderness on the part 
of Carl for Jennie served to ring the changes 
on «Moses» and « Annie Rooney.» 

Carl’s budding hopes had been slightly 
frost-bitten by the cold look in Tom’s eye 
when she asked him if it took an hour to 
give Jennie a tattered apron. He noticed, too, 
that he was no longer invited to join gran’- 
pop’s round-table after the day’s work was 
done and the horses were fed, except at rare 
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intervals when Tom was at home, or when the 
men were given their meals. He had always 
been a timid, shrinking fellow where a woman 
was concerned, having followed the sea and 
lived among men since he was sixteen years 
old. During these earlier years he had made 
two voyages in the Pacific, and another to 
the whaling-ground in the Arctic seas. On 
this last voyage, in a gale of wind, he had 
saved all the lives aboard a brig, the crew 
so helpless from scurvy that they were un- 
able to make fast a life-line. When the re- 
lief-boat swamped, Carl sprang overboard, 
swam to the sinking vessel, and lowered the 
men, one by one, into the rescuing yawl. He 
could with perfect equanimity have faced a 
storm and rescued a second crew any hour 
of the day or night, but he could not face 
a woman’s displeasure. What Tom wanted 
done was law to Carl. She had taken him out 
of the streets and given him a home, and he 
would serve her as long as he lived. 

Gran’pop he always liked, and the old man 
liked him. On rainy days, or when work was 
dull in the winter months, he would often 
come into Carl’s little chamber, next the har- 
ness-room in the stable, and sit on his bed by 
the hour. And Carl would tell him about his 
people at home, and show him the pictures 
tacked over his bed of his old mother with 
her white cap, and of the young sister who 
was soon to be married. 

On Sundays Carl would follow Tom and her 
family to church, waiting until they had left 
the house. He always sat far back near the 
door, so that he couldsee them come out. Then 
he would overtake pop on his way home—with 
Patsy, whenever the little fellow could go. 
This was not often, for now there were many 
days when the boy had to lie all day on the 
lounge in the sitting-room, or play with 
Stumpy, brought into the kitchen to amuse 
him. 

Since the day of Tom’s warning look Carl 
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rarely joined her daughter. Jennie would idle 
along, speaking to the girls, but he would 
hang back. Somehow he knew that Tom did 
not want them together. 

One spring morning, however, a new com- 
plication arose. Dennis Quigg had been 
lounging outside the church door during ser- 
vice, his silk hat and green satin necktie 
glistening in the sun. When Jennie tripped 
out Quigg started forward. The look on his 
face as with swinging shoulders he slouched 
along beside her sent a thrill of indignation 
through Carl. He could give her up himself, 
or wait until he should be bold enough to ask 
Tom for her, but he would not give her 
to a man like Quigg. Before the walk- 
ing delegate had «passed the time of 
day » the young sailor was close beside 
Jennie, within touch of her hand. 

There was no love lost between the 
two men. Carl had not forgotten the — 
proposition Quigg had made to him to 
leave Tom’s employ, nor had Quigg for- | 





gotten the uplifted shovel with which 
it had been greeted. Neither was , 
there any well-defined jealousy. Mr. 


dential agent of Branch No. 3, Knights 
of Labor, had too good an opinion of _ 
himself ever to look upon that « tow- * 
headed duffer of a stable-boy,» as he | 
called him, in the light of a rival. | 
Nor could Carl for a moment think of 


dressed Knight as ever being able to 


Jan.» 

Quigg, however, was more than wel- 
come to Jennie to-day. The little hurt 
that always begins away downina girl’s 
heart—more a wounded pride than a 
hurt—had sent the hot color to her 
cheeks when she thought of Carl’s ap- 
parent neglect. He had hardly spoken to her 
in weeks. What had she done that he should 
treat her so? She would show him that there 
were just as good fellows about as Mr. Carl 
Nilsson. 

But all this faded out when Carl joined her 
—Carl, so straight, clear-skinned, brown, and 
ruddy; his teeth so white; his eyes so blue! 
She could see out of the corner of her eye 
how the hair curled in tiny rings on his 
temples. 

Yet for all that, she talked to Quigg. And 
more than that, she gave Quigg her prayer- 
book to hold until she fixed her glove—the 
glove that needed no fixing at all. And she 
chattered on about the dance at the boat 
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club, and the picnic which was to come off 
when the weather grew warmer. 

And Carl walked silent beside her, with his 
head up and his heart down, and the tears 
almost in his eyes. Where did so sweet a soul 
as this girl-woman’s learn so cruel an art? 

When they reached the outer gate of the 
stable-yard, and Quigg had slouched off with- 
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« (WHAT MAK’ YOU NO LAK ME ANNA MORE, MEES JAN ?)» 


out even raising his hat,—in a certain class 
the absence of all courtesy stands for a mark 
of higher respect, —Carl swung back the gate, 
and held it open for her to pass in. Jennie 
loitered for a moment. There was a look in 
Carl’s face she had not seen before. She had 
not meant to hurt him, she said to herself. 
They never do. 

«What mak’ you no lak me anna more, 
Mees Jan? I big annough to carry da buke,» 
said Carl. : 

« Why, how you talk, Carl! I never said 
such a word,» said Jennie, leaning over the 
fence, her heart fluttering. 

A song-sparrow near by was heard singing 
a note of spring across the meadow. In the 
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shadow of the fence-post a dandelion had burst 
into bloom. Opal-tinted clouds with violet 
shadows were sailing above the low hill. 

« Well, you nev’ cam’ to stable anna more, 
Mees Jan,» Carl said slowly, in a tender, 
pleading tone. 

The girl reached through the fence for the 
golden flower. She dared not trust herself to 
look. She knew what was in his eyes. 

«I get ta flower,» said Carl, vaulting the 
fence with one hand. 

«No; please don’t trouble. Oh, Carl!» she 
exclaimed suddenly. «The horrid brier! My 
hand ’s all scratched! » 

«Ah, Mees Jan, I so sorry! Let Carl see 
it,» he said, his voice melting. «I tak’ ta 
brier out,» he added, pushing back the tan- 
gled briers. 

«Oh, please do, Carl, it hurts so!» she 
said, laying her little round hand in the big, 
strong, horny palm that had held the life- 
line the night of the wreck. She did not care 
now. She wanted him to see—to know. And 
all the world could know too. 

The song-sparrow clung to the swaying 
top of a last year’s mullein-stalk, and poured 
out a strong, swelling, joyous song that well- 
nigh split its little throat. 

When Tom called Jennie, half an hour 
later, the song in the girl’s heart matched 
that of the sparrow. 


X. 
CULLY WINS BY A NECK. 


McGAw’s triumph at obtaining the brew- 
ery contract was but short-lived. Schwartz 
had given him the work at Tom’s price, not 
at his own. McGaw had accepted it, remem- 
bering his chattel mortgage. He hoped the 
profits would help him out. After he had 
been at work for a month, however, he found 
that somehow he ran behind. He began to 
see that, in spite of its boastings, the Union 
had really done nothing for him except to 
help him get the contract at a price so low 
as to cripple him. The Union, on the other 
hand, insisted that it had been McGaw’s busi- 
ness to arrange his own terms with Schwartz. 
What it had done was to kill Grogan as a 
competitor, and knock her non-Union men 
out of the job. This ended its duty. 

The real facts were that the Union was 
doubly glad when Tom withdrew and McGaw 
accepted the contract, even at Grogan’s price. 
They had not forgotten Schwartz’s stubborn 
fight of two years before. So far as outsiders 
would know, the Union had scored a brilliant 


victory. The Brooklynand New York branches 
duly paraded it as another triumph over capi- 
tal, and their bank-accounts were accordingly 
increased with new dues and collections. 

About the tenements, however, and in 
the brewery itself, the true facts were well 
known. The women understood the situation, 
and many of them blessed Tom in their hearts. 
Schwartz learned of Tom’s sacrifice, and de- 
termined to do away with all bidders next 
season, and to give her his hauling at any 
price she would name. Indeed, the very 
week after McGaw signed the contract, need- 
ing some extra horses, he had sent for her 
teams. 

Just at this time the labor element in the 
village and vicinity was startled by an ad- 
vertisement in the Rockville « Daily News,» 
signed by the clerk of the Board of Village 
Trustees, notifying contractors that thirty 
days thereafter, closing at nine o’clock P. M. 
precisely, separate sealed proposals would be 
received at the meeting-room of the board, 
over the post-office, for the hauling of 20,000 
cubic yards of fine crushed stone for use 
on the public highways; bidders would be 
obliged to give suitable bonds, etc.; certified 
check for $500 to accompany each bid as 
guaranty, etc. 

The news was a grateful surprise to the 
workingmen. The hauling and placing of so 
large an amount of material as soon as spring 
opened meant plenty of work for many shov- 
elers and pickers. The local politicians, of 
course, had known all about it for weeks; 
especially those who owned property front- 
ing on the streets to be improved, and who 
had helped the appropriation through the 
finance committee. McGaw, too, had known 
all about it from the very first day when the 
matter was discussed by the board; for those 
inside the ring had already decided that he 
would be the very man to haul the stone. The 
« steal,» they knew, could best be arranged in 
the tally of the carts—the final check on the 
scow measurement. They knew they could 
control McGaw’s accounts, and thus the 
total result could be easily «fixed» The 
stone itself had been purchased of the manu- 
facturers the year before, but there were not 
funds enough to put it on the roads at that 
time. 

Here, then, was McGaw’s chance. With 
this contract in his possession he could can- 
cel his debt with Crane and get even with 
the world. He began his arrangements at 
once. Police-Justice Rowan, the prospective 
candidate for the Assembly, who had acquired 
some landed property by the purchase of ex- 
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pired tax titles, agreed to furnish the certi- 
fied check for $500 and to sign his bond for 
a consideration to be subsequently agreed 
upon. A brother of Rowan’s, a contractor, 
who was finishing some grading at Quaran- 
tine Landing, had also consented, for a con- 
sideration, to loan McGaw what extra teams 
he required. 

The size of the contract was so great, and 
the deposit check and bond were so large, that 
McGaw concluded at once that the competition 
would be narrowed down between himself 
and Rowan’s brother, with Justice Rowan as 
backer, and perhaps one other firm from 
across the island, near New Brighton. His 
own advantage over other bidders was in his 
living on the spot, with his stables and teams 
near at hand. 

Tom, he felt assured, was out of the way. 
Not only was the contract very much too 
large for her, requiring twice as many carts 
as she possessed, but now that the spring 
work was about to begin, and Babcock’s sea- 
wall work to be resumed, she had all the 
stevedoring she could do for her own cus- 
tomers, without going outside for additional 
business. 

Moreover, she had apparently given up the 
fight, for she had bid on no work of any 
kind since the morning she had called upon 
Schwartz and told him, in her blunt, frank 
way, «Give the work to McGaw at me price. 
It ’s enough and fair. I ’ll touch nothin’ 
that ’ll break the heart of any woman.» 

During all these weeks Tom kept her own 
counsel. She knew McGaw would be her 
closest competitor, and she determined to 
outwit him. She made frequent visits to New 
York, returning late at night; and one day 
she brought home a circular with cuts of sev- 
eral improved kinds of hoisting-engines with 
automatic dumping-buckets. She showed 
them to pop under the kerosene-lamp at 
night, explaining to him their advantages in 
handling small material like coal or broken 
stone. Once she so far relaxed her rules over 
Jennie’s lover as to send for Carl to come 
to the house after supper, questioning him 
closely about the upper rigging of a new 
derrick she had seen. Carl’s experience as 
a sailor was especially valuable in matters of 
this kind. He could not only splice a broken 
« fall,» and repair the sheaves and friction- 
rollers in a hoisting-block, but whenever the 
rigging got tangled aloft he could spring up 
the derrick like a cat and unreeve the rope 
in aninstant. She also wrote to Babcock, ask- 
ing him to stop at her house some morning on 
his way to the Quarantine Landing, where he 
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was building a retaining-wall; and when he 
arrived, she took him out to the shed where 
she kept her heavy derricks. That more ex- 
perienced contractor at once became deeply 
interested, and made a series of sketches for 
her, on the back of an envelop, of an im- 
proved pintle and revolving-cap which he 
claimed would greatly improve the working 
of her derricks. These sketches she took to 
the village blacksmith next day, and by that 
night had an estimate of their cost. She was 
also seen one morning, when the new trolley 
company got rid of its old stock, at a sale of 
car-horses, watching the prices closely, and 
examining the condition of the teams sold. 
She asked the superintendent to drop her a 
postal when the next sale occurred. To her 
neighbors, however, and even to her own men, 
she said nothing. The only man in the village 
to whom she had spoken regarding the new 
work was the clerk of the board, and then 
only casually as to the exact time when the 
bids would be received. 

The day before the eventful night when 
the proposals were to be opened, Mr. Crane, 
in his buggy, stopped at her house on his way 
back from the fort, and they drove together 
to the ferry. When she returned she called 
pop into the kitchen, shut the door, and 
showed him the bid duly signed and a slip 
of pink paper. This was a check of Crane 
& Co.’s to be deposited with the bid. Then 
she went down to the stable and had a long 
conference with Cully. 

The village Board of Trustees consisted 
of nine men, representing a fair average of 
the intelligence and honesty of the people. 
The president was a reputable hardware mer- 
chant, a very good citizen, who kept a store 
largely patronized by local contractors. The 
other members were two lawyers,—young 
men working up in practice with the assis- 
tance of a political pull,—a horse-doctor, 
and five gentlemen of leisure, whose only 
visible means of support were derived from 
pool-rooms and ward meetings. Every man 
on the board, except the horse-doctor and 
the president, had some particular ax to grind. 
One wished to be sheriff, another sutler at 
the fort, another county clerk. The five gen- 
tlemen of leisure wished to stay where they 
were. When a pie was cut these five held the 
knife. It was their fault, they said, when 
they went hungry. 

In the side of this body politic the horse- 
doctor was a thorn as sharp as any one of 
his scalpels. He was a hard-headed, sober- 
minded Scotchman, who had been elected 
to represent a group of his countrymen liv- 
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ing in the eastern part of the village, and 
whose profession, the five supposed, indicated 
without doubt his entire willingness to see 
through a cart-wheel, especially when the 
hub was silver-plated. At the first meeting 
of the board they learned their mistake, but 
it did not worry them much. They had seven 
votes to one. 

The council-chamber of the board was a 
hall—large for Rockville—situated over the 
post-office, and only two doors from O’Leary’s 
bar-room. It was the ordinary village hall, 
used for everything from a Christmas festi- 
val to a prize-fight. In summer it answered 
for a skating-rink. 

Once a month the board occupied it. On 
these occasions a sort of rostrum was brought 
infor the president, besides a square table and 
a dozen chairs. These were placed at one 
end, and were partitioned off by a wooden 
rail to form an inclosure. Outside this rail 
stood the citizens. On the wall hung a big 
eight-day clock. Over the table, about which 
were placed chairs, a kerosene-lamp swung 
on a brass chain. Opposite each seat lay a 
square of blotting-paper and some cheap 
pens and paper. Down the middle of the 
table were three inkstands, standing in china 
plates. 

The board always met in the evening, 
as the business hours of the members pre- 
vented their giving the day to their deliber- 
ations. 

Upon the night of the letting of the con- 
tract the first man to arrive was McGaw. He 
ran up the stairs hurriedly, found no one he 
was looking for, and returned to O’Leary’s, 
where he was joined by Justice Rowan, the 
latter’s brother John Rowan the contractor, 
Quigg, Crimmins, and two friends of the 
Union. During the last week the Union had 
joined interests with McGaw, and their men 
had quietly passed the word of « Hands off 
this job!» about in the neighborhood. If 
McGaw got the work—and there was now not 
the slightest doubt of it—he would, of course, 
employ all Union men. If anybody else got 
it—well, they would attend to him later. 
«One thing was certain: no (scab) from 
New Brighton should come over and take 
it.» They ’d do up anybody who tried that 
game. 

When McGaw entered the board-room 
again, surrounded by his friends, the room 
was full. Outside the rail stood a solid mass 
of people. Inside every seat was occupied. 
It was too important a meeting for any 
trustee to miss. 

McGaw stood on his toes and looked over 


the heads. To his delight, Tom was not in 
the room, and no one representing her. If he 
had had any lingering suspicion of her bid- 
ding, it was allayed by her non-appearance. 
He knew now that she was out of the race. 
Moreover, no New Brighton people were 
present. He whispered this information to 
Justice Rowan’s brother behind his big, 
speckled hand covered with its red, spidery 
hair. Then the two forced their way out 
again, reéntered the post-office, and borrowed 
a pen. Once there, McGaw took from his 
side pocket two large envelops, the con- 
tents of which he spread out under the 
light. 

«I’m dead roight,» said McGaw. «I'll put 
up the price of this other bid. There ain’t a 
man round here that dares show his head. 
The Union ’s fixed ’em.» 

« Will the woman bid?» asked his com- 
panion. 

«The woman! What’d she be a-doin’ wid 
a bid loike that? She c’u’d n’t handle the 
half of it. 1’ll wait till a few minutes to nine 
o’clock. Ye kin fix up both these bids an’ hold 
’em in yer pocket. Thin we kin see what bids 
is laid on the table. Ours ’ll go in last. If 
there ’s nothin’ else we ’Il give ’em the high 
one. Ill git inside the rail, so ’s to be near 
the table.» 

When the two squeezed back through the 
throng again into the board-room even the 
staircase was packed. McGaw pulled off his 
fur cap and struggled past the rail, bowing 
to the president. The justice’s brother stood 
outside, within reach of McGaw’s hand. Mc- 
Gaw glanced at the clock and winked com- 
placently at his prospective partner—not a 
single bid had been handed in. Then he thrust 
out his long arm, took from Rowan’s brother 
the big envelop containing the higher bid, 
and dropped it on the table. 

Just then there was a commotion at the 
door. Somebody was trying to force a way in. 
The president rose from his chair, and looked 
over the crowd. The body of a boy strug- 
gling like an eel worked its way through the 
mass, dodged under the wooden bar, and threw 
an envelop on the table. 

« Dat ’s de ole woman’s bid,» he called out, 
looking at the president. Then, turning to 
the startled board: « Hully gee! but dat was 
a close shave! She telled me not ter dump it 
till one minute o’ nine, an’ de bloke at de door 
come near sp’ilin’ de game till I give him one 
in de mug »—and Cully wriggled back again, 
and bounded down-stairs. 

At this instant the clock struck nine, and 
the president’s gavel fell. 





XI. 
A TWO-DOLLAR BILL. 


THE news of Tom’s success was known 
everywhere before the board had fairly ad- 
journed. 

Mr. Moriarty had sent it ringing through 
O’Leary’s, and Mrs. Moriarty, waiting out- 
side the bar-room door for the pitcher her 
husband had filled for her inside, had spread 
its details through every hallway in 
the tenement. 

«Ah, but Tom ’s a keener,» said 
that gossip. «Think of that little 
divil Cully jammed behind the door 
with her bid in his hand, a-waitin’ 
for the clock to git round to two 
minutes o’ nine, an’ that big stuff 
Dan McGaw sittin’ inside wid two bids 
up his sleeve! Oh, but she ’s cunnin’, 
she is! Dan’s clean beat. He ’ll 
niver haul a shovel o’ that stone.» 

« How Il she be a-doin’ a job like 
that ?» came from a woman listening 
over the banisters. 

« Be doin’ ?» rejoined a red-headed 
virago. «Would n’t ye be doin’ it 
yerself if ye had that big coal-dealer 
behind ye ?» 

«Qh, we hear enough. Who says || 
they ’re in it?» rejoined a third 
listener. 

«Pete Lathers says so—the yard 
boss. He was a-tellin’ me man yister- 
day.» 

And so the talk went on. 

Down at O’Leary’s the excitement 
was no less intense. The bar-room 
was filled with a motley crowd of 
men, most of whom belonged to the 
Union, and all of whom had hoped to 
profit in some way had the contract fallen 
into the hands of the political ring who were 
dominating the affairs of the village. The 
more hot-headed and outspoken swore ven- 
geance, not only against Tom and the horse- 
doctor, who had refused to permit McGaw to 
smuggle in the second bid, but against Crane 
& Co. and everybody else who had helped to 
defeat their schemes. As to Crane, they 
would boycott him before to-morrow night. 
He should n’t unload or freight another cargo 
of coal until they got ready to give him leave. 
The village powers, they admitted, could not 
be boycotted, but they would do everything 
else they could to make it uncomfortable for 
the board if they awarded the contract to 
Tom. They would not forget every one of 
the trustees at the next election. As to that 
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« (AH, BUT TOM ’S A KEENER.) » 


«smart Alec» of a horse-doctor, they knew 
how to fix him. Suppose it was nine o’clock 
and the polls had closed, what right had he to 
keep McGaw from handing in his other bid? 
(Both, in fact, were higher than Tom’s. This, 
however, McGaw did not mention.) 

On consulting Justice Rowan the next 
morning, McGaw and his friends got but 
little comfort. The law was explicit, the 
justice said. The contract must be given to 
the lowest responsible bidder. Tom had de- 
posited her certified check of $500 with the 
bid, and there was no informality in her pro- 
posal. He was sorry for McGaw, but if Mrs. 
Grogan signed the contract there was no hope 
for him. The horse-doctor’s action was right. 
If McGaw’s second bid had been received it 
would simply have invalidated both of his 
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bids. The law forbids two from the same 
bidder. 

From Rowan’s the complaining trio ad- 
journed to O’Leary’s bar-room. Crimmins and 
McGaw entered first. Later Quigg dropped 
in. He closed one eye meaningly, and O’Leary 
handed a brass key over the bar to him, with 
the remark, « Stamp on the floor three toimes, 
Dinny, an’ I ’ll send yez up what ye want to 
drink» Then Crimmins opened a door con- 
cealed by a wooden screen, and the three 
disappeared up-stairs. Crimmins reappeared 
within an hour, and hurried out the front 
door. In a few moments he returned with 
Justice Rowan, who had adjourned court. 
Immediately after the justice’s arrival there 
came three raps from the floor above, and 
0’Leary swung back the door, and disappeared 
with an assortment of drinkables on a tray. 

The conference lasted until noon. Then 
the men separated outside the bar-room. 
From the expression on the face of each one 
as he emerged from the door it was evident 
that the meeting had not produced any very 
cheering or conclusive results. McGaw had 
the vindictive, ugly, bull-dog look about the 
eyes and mouth which always made his wife 
tremble when he came home. The result of 
the present struggle over the contract was 
a matter of life or death to him. His notes, 
secured by the chattel mortgage on his live 
stock, would be due in a few days. Crane 
had already notified him that they must be 
paid, and he knew enough of his money-len- 
der, and of the anger which he had roused, 
to know that no extension would be granted 
him. Losing this contract, he had lost his 
only hope of paying them. Had it been 
awarded him, he could have found a dozen 
men who would have loaned him the money 
to take up these notes and so pay Crane. 
He had comforted himself the night before 
with the thought that Justice Rowan could 
find some way to help him out of his dilemma; 
that the board would vote as the justice ad- 
vised, and then, of course, Tom’s bid would be 
thrown out. «Whoever heard of a woman’s 
doing a job for a city?» he said constantly 
to himself. 

Rowan’s opinion sustaining Tom, therefore, 
was a blow he did not expect. Furthermore, 
the justice offered no hope for the future. 
The law gave Tom the award, and nothing 
could prevent her hauling the stone if she 
Signed the contract. These words rang in 
McGaw’s ears—if she signed the contract. 
On this if hung his only hope. 

Rowan was too shrewd a politician, now 
that the bid was lost, to advise any departure, 


even by a hair-line, from the strict letter of 
the law. He was, moreover, too upright a 
justice to advise any member of the defeated 
party to any overt act which might look like 
unfairness to any bidder concerned. Besides, 
he had had a talk overnight with his brother, 
and they had accordingly determined to 
watch events. Should any way be found of 
rejecting Tom’s bid on legal grounds, making 
a new advertisement necessary, he meant 
to ignore McGaw altogether, and have his 
brother bid in his own name. This determi- 
nation was strengthened when McGaw, in a 
burst of confidence, told Rowan of his present 
financial straits. 

None of the details of these several con- 
spiracies reached Tom. If they had it would 
not have caused her a moment’s anxiety. 
Here was a fight in which no one would suf- 
fer except the head that got in her way, and 
she determined to hit that with all her might 
the moment it rose into view. This was no 
brewery affair, she argued with pop, in which 
five hundred men would be thrown out of 
employment, with all the attendant suffering 
of women and children. The village was a 
power nobody could boycott. Moreover, the 
law protected her in her rights under the 
award. This was a work, too, that she could 
superintend herself. She would therefore 
quietly wait until the day for signing the 
papers arrived, furnish her bond, and begin 
work. In the mean time she would continue 
her preparations. One thing she was resolved 
upon—she would have nothing to do with the 
Union. Carl could lay his hand on a dozen of 
his countrymen who would be glad to work 
for her. If they were all like him she need 
have no fear in any emergency. 

That day she bought two horses at the 
trolley sale, and ordered two new carts from 
a manufacturer in Newark, to be sent to her 
on the first of the coming month. 

Her friends took her good fortune less 
calmly. Their genuine satisfaction expressed 
itself in a variety of ways. Crane sent her 
this characteristic telegram: 

«Bully for you! Glad you laid out McGaw.» 

Babcock came all the way down to her 
home to offer her his congratulations, and to 
tender her what assistance she needed in 
tools or money. 

When the Union met the next night it was 
evident that something of more than usual 
interest had called them together. Quigg 
said very little openly. He had not yet de- 
spaired of winning Jennie’s favor, and until 
that hope was abandoned he could hardly 
make up his mind which side of the fence he 
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was on. Crimmins was even more indifferent 
in regard to the outcome—his pay went on, 
whichever side won; he could wait. McGaw, 
however, was desperate. He denounced Tom 
in a vocabulary peculiar to himself, but with- 
out offering any possible suggestion as to 
how his threats against her might be carried 
out. 

The Union, in their deliberations, insisted 
that it was the « raised bid » which had ruined 
the business for McGaw and for them. <As for 
the woman, there was but one chance left. 
McGaw should omit no effort to prevent her 
signing the contract. They had stuck by 
him in times gone by, now let him stick by 
them. One thing was positive—the Union 
wanted its men to be employed on the work. 

In this emergency McGaw again sought 
Crimmins’s assistance. He urged the impor- 
tance of his getting the contract, and he 
promised to make Crimmins foreman on the 
street, and to give him a share in the profits, 
if he would help him in some way to get the 
work. The first step, he argued, was the 
necessity of crushing Tom. Everything else 
would be easy after that. Such a task, he 
knew, could not be altogether uncongenial to 
Crimmins, still smarting under Tom’s con- 
temptuous treatment of him the day he called 
upon her in his capacity of walking delegate. 

McGaw’s tempting promise turned the 
scale with Crimmins. He determined then 
and there to inflict some blow on Tom Grogan 
from which she could never recover; and he 
was equally determined on one other thing 
—not to be caught at it. 

Early the next morning Crimmins stationed 
himself outside O’Leary’s, where he could 
get an uninterrupted view of two streets. 
He stood hunched up against the jamb of 
O’Leary’s door in the attitude of a corner 
loafer, with three parts of his body touching 
the wood—hip, shoulder, and cheek. For 
some time no one appeared in sight either 
useful or inimical to his plans, until Mr. 
James Finnegan, who was filling the morn- 
ing air with one of his characteristic songs, 
brightened the horizon up the street to his 
left. 

Cully’s outline produced so marvelous and 
so startling an effect upon Mr. Crimmins that 
that gentleman instantly fell back through 
the bar-room door. 

The boy’s quick eye caught the disappear- 
ance, and it also caught, a moment later, 
Mr. Crimmins’s nose and watery eye peering 
out, when their owner reassured himself that 
his escape had been unseen. Cully slackened 
his pace to see what new move Crimmins 
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would make; but without the slightest sign of 
recognition on his face, he again broke into 
song. He was on his way to get the mail, and 
had passed McGaw’s house but a few moments 
before, in the hope that that worthy gentle- 
man might be either leaning over the fence or 
seated on the broken-down porch. He was 
anxious McGaw should hear a few improvised 
stanzas of a new ballad he had composed to 
that delightful old negro melody, « Massa ’s in 
de cold, cold ground,» in which the much-be- 
loved Southern planter and the thoroughly 
hated McGaw changed places in the ceme- 
tery. 

That valiant Knight was still in bed, ex- 
hausted by the labors of the previous even- 
ing. Young Billy, however, was about the 
stables, and so Mr. James Finnegan took oc- 
casion to tarry long enough in the road for 
the eldest son of his enemy to get the stanza 
by heart, in the hope that he might retail it 
to his father when he appeared. 

Billy dropped his manure-fork as soon as 
he saw Cully, and dodging behind the fence, 
followed him toward the post-office, hoping 
to get near enough the singer unobserved to 
hit him with a stone. 

When the slinking body of McGaw’s eldest 
son filled the offing, Mr. Crimmins’s face broke 
into creases so nearly imitative of a smile 
that his best friend would not have known 
him. He slapped the patched knees of his 
overalls gaily, bent over in a subdued chuckle, 
and otherwise disported himself in a thor- 
oughly merry and much satisfied way. His 
rum-and-watery eyes gleamed with delight, 
and even his chin-whisker took on a new vi- 
bration. Next he laid one finger along his 
nose, looked about him cautiously, and said 
to himself, in an undertone: 

«The very boy! It ’ll fix McGaw dead to 
rights, an’ ther’ won’t be no squealin’ after 
it ’s done.» 

Then he peered around the edge of one of 
O’Leary’s drawn window-shades, and waited 
until Cully had passed the bar-room, se- 
cured his mail, and started for home, the song 
all the time in full swing. Then he opened 
the blind very cautiously, and beckoned to 
Billy. 

Cully’s eye caught the new movement as he 
turned the corner. His song ceased. When 
Mr. Finnegan had anything very serious on 
his mind he never sang. 

When, some time after, Billy emerged from 
O’Leary’s door, he had a two-dollar bill tightly 
squeezed in his right hand. Part of this he 
spent on his way home for a package of 
cigarettes; the balance he invested in @ 
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mysterious-looking tin can. This can Cully 
saw him hide in a corner of his father’s 


stable. 
XII. 


CULLY’S NIGHT OUT. 


EVER since the night Cully, with the news 
of the hairbreadth escape of the bid, had 
dashed back to Tom, waiting around the cor- 
ner, he had been the hero of the hour. As 
she listened to his description of McGaw 
when her bid dropped on the table— « Lookin’ 
like he ’d eat sumpin’ he could n’t swaller— 
see?»—her face was radiant, and her sides 
shook with laughter. She had counted upon 
McGaw falling into her trap, and she was 
delighted over the success of her experi- 
ment. 

In recognition of these valuable services 
Tom had given him two tickets for a circus 
which was then charming the inhabitants of 
New Brighton, a mile or more away, and he 
and Carl were going the following night. Mr. 
Finnegan was to wear a black sack-coat, a 
derby hat, and a white shirt which Jennie, in 
the goodness of her heart, had ironed for him 
herself. She had also ironed out a scarf of 
Carl’s, and had laid it on the window-sill of 
the outer kitchen, where Cully might find it 
as he passed by. 

The walks home from church were now 
about the only chance the lovers had of be- 
ing together. Almost every day Carl was off 
at work with the teams. When he did come 
home in working hours he would take his din- 
ner with the men and boys in the outer kitchen. 
Jennie sometimes waited on them, but he 
rarely spoke to her as she passed in and out, 
except with his eyes. 

Carl had confided his troubles to gran’pop 
one rainy morning when the old man came 
down to the stable, and to his great delight 
and surprise gran’pop had promised to speak 
to Tom about it. She had married a poor boy 
herself, the old man said, when she was only a 
few months older than Jennie, and they had 
gone off to America to seek their fortune; 
and she ought not now to be hard on Carl 
because he was poor. This encouraged Carl, 
until he remembered that it was just like 
gran’pop, trying to help everybody; only Tom 
did not always take his advice. 

When Cully handed him the scarf, Carl had 
already dressed himself in his best clothes. 
This meant that he was really looking his 
worst; that the wrinkles of his coarse, every- 
day working-clothes, wrought into graceful 
lines by the play of his vigorous body, were 
now stiffened and starched into ugliness; 


that their stretches, swells, and creasings 
—each one an index of some fine muscle 
beneath—were all gone. Only the necktie 
that Jennie had ironed preserved any part of 
its original swing and freedom. 

Cully’s metamorphosis was even more com- 
plete than Carl’s. Now that the warm spring 
days were approaching, Mr. Finnegan had 
decided that his superabundant locks were 
unseasonable, and therefore had had his hair 
cropped close to his scalp, showing here and 
there a white scar, the record of some 
former scrimmage. Reaching to the edge 
of each ear was a collar as stiff as paste- 
board. His derby was tilted over his left eye- 
brow, shading a face brimming over with fun 
and expectancy. Below this was a vermilion- 
colored necktie and a black coat and trousers, 
while his shoes sported three coats of black- 
ing, which only partly concealed the dust- 
marks of his profession. 

«Hully gee, Carl! but de circus ’s a-goin’ 
ter be a dandy,» he called out in delight, as 
he patted a double shuffle with his feet. «I 
see de picters on de fence when I come from 
de ferry. Dere ’s a chariot-race out 0’ sight, 
an’ a’ elephant what stands on ’is head. Hold 
on till I see ef de big gray ’s got ernough 
beddin’ under him. He wuz awful stiff dis 
mornin’ when I helped him up.» Cully never 
went to bed without seeing the gray made 
comfortable for the night. 

The two young fellows saw all the sights, 
and after filling their pockets with peanuts 
and themselves with pink lemonade, took 
their seats at last under the canvas roof, 
where they waited impatiently for the per- 
formance to begin. 

The only departure from the ordinary rou- 
tine was Cully’s instant acceptance of the 
clown’s challenge to ride the trick mule, and 
his winning the wager amid the plaudits 
of the audience, after a rough-and-tumble 
scramble in the sawdust; sticking so tight 
to his back that a bystander remarked that 
the only way to get him off was to « peel the 
mule.» 

When they returned it was nearly mid- 
night. Cully had taken off his choker, as he 
called it, and had curled it outside his hat. 
They had walked over from the show, and 
the tight clutch of the collar greatly inter- 
fered with Cully’s discussion of the wonderful 
things he had seen. Besides, the mule had 
ruined it completely for a second use. 

It was a warm night for early spring, and 
Carl had his coat over his arm. When they 
reached the outer stable fence—the one near- 
est the village—Cully’s quick nose scented a 
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peculiar odor. «Who ’s been a-breakin’ de 
lamp round here, Carl?» he asked, sniffing 
about close tothe ground. «Holy smoke! Look 
at de light in de stable—sumpin’ mus’ be de 
matter wid de big gray, or de ole woman 
would n’t be out dis time o’ night wid a lamp. 
What would she be a-doin’ out here, any- 
way ?» he exclaimed in a sudden anxious tone. 
« Dis ain’t de road from de house. Hully gee! 
Look out for yer coat! De rails is a-soakin’ 
wid kerosene! » 

At this moment a blaze the size of a torch 
shot out of the window over the big gray’s 
head and licked its way up the siding. Then a 
column of smoke burst through the rear door 
in the hay-loft above the stalls of the three 
horses and the bedroom of Carl and Cully. 
Then came a shriek from a window hastily 
opened in Tom’s house. It was Jennie’s voice, 
and it had a tone of something besides alarm. 

What the sight of the fire had paralyzed 
in Carl, the voice awoke. 

«No, no! I here—I safe, Jan!» he cried 
out, clearing the fence with a bound. 

Cully did not hear Jennie. He saw only the 
curling flames over the big gray’s head. As 
he dashed down the slope he kept muttering 
over to himself the old horse’s pet names, 
catching his breath, and calling out to Carl, 
«Save de gray—save Ole Blowhard! » 

Cully reached the stable first, smashed the 
padlock with a shovel, and rushed into the 
gray’s stall. Carl seized a horse-bucket, and 
began sousing the window-sills of the harness- 
room, where the fire was hottest. 

By this time the whole house was aroused. 
Tom, dazed by the sudden awakening, with 
her ulster thrown about her shoulders, stood 
barefooted on the porch. Jennie was still at 
the window, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, now that Carl was safe. Patsy had 
crawled out of his low crib by his mother’s 
bed, and was stumbling down-stairs, one foot 
at atime. The only person who seemed to 
keep his head was gran’pop. He was filling 
buckets at the trough and carrying them to 
Carl, who was fighting the fire and smoke that 
were strangling the gray. Twice had Cully 
tried to drag the old horse clear of his stall, 
and had fallen back for fresh air. Then came 
a smothered cry from inside the blinding 
smoke, a burst of flame lighting up the stable, 
and the big gray was thrust out, his head 
wrapped in Carl’s coat, the Swede pushing 
behind, Cully coaxing him on, his arms around 
the horse’s neck. 

Hardly had the big gray cleared the stable 
when the roof of the extension fell, and a 
great burst of flame shot up into the night 
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air. All hope of rescuing the other two 
horses was now gone. 

Tom did not stand long dazed and be- 
wildered. In a twinkling she had drawn 
on a pair of men’s boots over her bare feet, 
buckled her ulster over her night-dress, and 
rushed back up-stairs to drag the blan- 
kets from the beds. She realized how scant 
was the water-supply, and how long a time 
must elapse before the village firemen could 
help her. Only wet blankets, she knew, could 
save the larger stable and the tool-house near- 
est the burning building, and only then if the 
water held out. 

Laden with bedding, she sprang down- 
stairs, called to Jennie to follow, soaked the 
blankets in the trough, and, picking up the 
dripping mass, carried them to Carl and Cully, 
who, now that the gray was safely tied to the 
kitchen porch, were both on the roof of the 
tool-house, fighting the sparks that fell on 
the shingles. 

By this time the neighbors began to arrive 
from the tenements. Tom took charge of 
every man as soon as he got his breath, sta- 
tioning two at the pump-handle, and forming a 
line of bucket-passers from the water-trough 
to Carl and Cully, who were spreading the 
blankets on the roof. Another line was formed 
to carry the tools to a place of safety near 
the big gray. Over this portable property, 
as a guard of one, she placed her father. 
Hammers and crowbars were too handy about 
a tenement, she knew, to be left lying about. 

The crisis came when the roof of the 
doomed stable fell. The heat was now ter- 
rific. Carl had to shield his face with his 
sleeve as he threw the water. Cully lay 
flat on the shingles, holding to the steaming 
blankets, and directing Carl’s buckets with 
his outstretched finger when some greater 
spark lodged and gained headway. If they 
could keep these burning brands under until 
the heat had spent itself they could perhaps 
save the tool-house and the larger stable. 

All this time Patsy had stood on the 
porch. Tom had left him hanging over the 
railing, wrapped in Jennie’s shawl. He was 
not to move until she came for him. She 
wanted him out of the way of trampling feet. 
Now and then she would turn anxiously, catch 
sight of his wizened face dazed with fright, 
wave her hand to him encouragingly, and 
work on. 

Suddenly the little fellow gave a cry of 
terror and slid from the porch, trailing the 
shawl after him, his crutch jerking over the 
ground, his sobs choking him. 

«Mammy! Cully! Stumpy’s tied in the loft! 
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Oh, somebody help me! He’s in the loft! Oh, 
please, please! » 

In the roar of the flames nobody heard him. 
The men beating down the burning fences 
with their axes only added to the deafening 
confusion. At this moment Tom was standing 
on a cart, passing the buckets to Carl. Cully 
had crawled to the ridge-pole of the tool- 
house to watch both sides of the threatened 
roof. 

The little cripple made his way slowly into 
the crowd about the pump, pulling at the 
men’s coats, begging them to save his goat, 
his Stumpy. « Won’t somebody please?» he 
cried, but his piteous cries were unheard in 
the din. Nobody would listen. Nobody cared 
for the goat, or for him either. One big fel- 
low—evidently a sailor, and a stranger to 
everybody—picked him up by the arms as 
one would lift a cat, and set him down out- 
side the throng on the sheltered side of the 
tool-house. «It’s no place for the kid, under 
everybody’s heels,» he said, returning to the 
pump. 

On this sheltered side nearest Patsy was a 
door opening into a room where the chains 
were kept. From it rose a short flight of six 
or seven steps leading to the loft. This loft 
had two big doors—one closed, nearest the 
fire, and the other wide open, fronting the 
house. When the roof of the burning stable 
fell, the closed door of this loft had begun to 
shrink and blister; it was below the eaves, 
and out of the reach of Cully’s watchful eye 
or Carl’s dashes of water. Soon the wisps of 
straw in the cracks burst into flame. 

Within three feet of this blazing mass, 
shivering with fear, tugging at his rope, his 
eyes bursting from his head, stood Stumpy, 
his piteous bleatings unheard in the sur- 
rounding roar. Then a child’s head appeared 
above the floor, followed by a cry of joy as 
the boy flung himself upon the straining rope. 
The next instant a half-frenzied goat sprang 
through the open door and landed below in 
the midst of the startled men and women. 

Tom was on the cart when she saw this 
streak of light flash out of the darkness of 
the loft door and disappear. Her eyes instinc- 
tively turned to look at Patsy in his place on 
the porch. At this moment the loose straw 
of the loft, kindled by the wisps, broke into 
flame. Then a cry of horror burst from the 
throng, silenced instantly by the piercing 
shriek of a woman forcing her way through 
the crowd. Above Tom, bareheaded, in the 
open door of the burning loft, a silhouette 
against the flame, his little white gown reach- 
ing to his knees, his crutch gone, the stifling 


smoke rolling out in great whirls above his 
head, stood Patsy. 

Carl heard Tom’s cry of agony and dropped 
from the roof. Half a dozen men ran for a 
ladder, which was too short. Others tried 
to back the cart under the door and so reach 
the boy. Tom in her terror had forgotten the 
side door, but Carl had not. Tearing a hand- 
kerchief from a woman’s neck, he plunged 
it into the water of the trough, binding it 
about his head as he ran, sprang up the short 
steps, threw himself flat to escape the sti- 
fling smoke, and dragged himself toward the 
terror-stricken child. There was a quick 
clutch, a bound back, and the smoke rolled 
over them. 

The crowd held their breath. Minutes 
seemed hours. Then a man with his hair 
singed and his shirt on fire staggered from 
the side door. In his arms he carried the 
almost lifeless boy, his face concealed by the 
handkerchief. 

A woman rushed up, fell on her knees, and 
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«IN HIS ARMS HE CARRIED THE ALMOST LIFELESS BOY.» 
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caught the boy in her arms. 
reeled and fell. 


Then the man 


WHEN Car! regained consciousness, Jennie 
was bending over him, chafing his hands and 
bathing his face. Patsy was on the sofa, 
wrapped in Jennie’s shawl. Pop was fanning 
him. Carl’s wet handkerchief, the old man 
said, had saved the boy’s life. 

Tom, tired out with anxiety and hard work, 
had thrown herself down on the porch. The 
morning was already breaking, the gray 
streaks of dawn brightening the east. From 
where she sat she could hear through the 
open door the soothing voice of Jennie talk- 
ing to her lover, and the hoarse whispers of 
Carl in reply. He had recovered his breath 
again, but little worse for his scorching, ex- 
cept his speech. Jennie was in the kitchen 
making some coffee for the exhausted work- 
ers, and he was helping her. 

Tom realized fully all that had happened. 
She knew who had saved Patsy’s life. She re- 
membered how he laid her boy in her arms, and 
she still saw the deathly pallor in his face as 
he reeled and fell. What had he not done for 
her and her household since he entered her 
service? If he loved Jennie,and she him,was it 
his fault? Why did she rebel, and refuse this 
man a place in her home? Then she thought 
of her own Tom far away, and of her fight 
alone and without him. What would he have 
thought of it? How would he have advised 
her to act? He had always hoped such great 
things for Jennie. Would he now be willing 
to give her to this stranger? If she could 
only talk to her Tom about it all! 

As she sat, her head in her hand, the 
smoking stable, the thinning crowd, the dead 
horses, all the excitement of the night, faded 
away and became to her as a dream. She 
heard nothing but the voice of Jennie and her 
lover, saw only the white face of her boy 
held in her arms. Then a sickening sense of 
utter loneliness swept over her. 

During all this time Cully was watching 
the dying embers, and when the fire had died 
down and all danger was over,—only the 
small stable with its two horses had been de- 
stroyed,—he led the big gray back to the 
pump, washed his head, sponging his eyes 
and mouth, and housed him in the big stable. 
Then he vanished. 

The crowd began to thin out. The neigh- 
bors and strangers went their several ways. 
The tenement-house mob made a procession 
back to their beds. 

McGaw had watched the fire from his upper 
window with mingled joy and fear—joy that 
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Tom’s property was afire, and fear that it 
would be put out before she would be ruined. 
He had been waiting all the evening for Crim- 
mins, who had failed to arrive. Billy had not 
been at home since supper. So he could get 
no details of the amount of the damage. 
Mr. Cully Finnegan, immediately on leaving 
the big gray, had dodged behind the stable, run 
rapidly up the hill, keeping close to the fence, 
and had come out behind a group of scatter- 
ing spectators. Then he had begun a series 
of complicated manceuvers, mostly on his toes, 
lifting his head over those of the crowd, and 
ending in a sudden dart forward and as sud- 
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DRAWN BY C. S. REINHART, 


«BILLY KICKED AND STRUGGLED, BUT CULLY HELD ON.” 


den a halt within a few inches of young Billy 
McGaw’s coat-collar. 

Billy turned pale, but held his ground. He 
felt sure Cully would not dare attack him 
with so many others about. Then, again, the 
glow of the smoldering cinders had a fascina- 
tion for him. 

Mr. Finnegan also seemed spellbound. The 
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only view of the smoking ruins that satisfied 
him seemed to be the one he caught over 
young McGaw’s shoulder. He moved closer 
and closer, sniffing about cautiously, as a dog 
would on a trail. Indeed, the closer he got 
to Billy’s coat the more absorbed he seemed 
to be in the view beyond. 

Here an extraordinary thing happened. 
There was a dipping of Cully’s head between 
Billy’s legs, a raising of both arms, grabbing 
Billy around the waist, and in a flash the hope 
of the house of McGaw was swept off his feet, 
Cully beneath him, and in full run toward 
Tom’s house. The bystanders laughed; they 
thought it only a boyish trick. Billy kicked 
and struggled, but Cully held on. When they 
were clear of the crowd,Cully shook him to the 
ground and grabbed him by the coat-collar. 

«Say, young feller, where wuz youse when 
de fire started ? » 

At this Billy broke out into a howl, and one 
of the crowd, some distance off, looked up. 
Cully clapped his hand over his mouth: « None 
o’ that, or I ll mash yer mug—see ?» stand- 
ing over him with clenched fist. 


«I war n’t nowheres. Say, take yer hands 
off ’n me—ye ain’t—» 

« Ain’t I? Ye answer me straight—see? 
—or Ill punch yer face in,» he said, tighten- 
ing his grasp. «What wuz youse a-doin’ 
when de circus come out—an’, anoder t’ing, 
what ’s dis cologne yer got on yer coat? 
Maybe next time youse climb a fence ye ’ll 
keep from spillin’ it, see? Oh, I’m onter ye. 
Ye set de stable afire. Dat ’s what ’s de 
matter.» 

«I hope I may die—I wuz a-carryin’ de can 
er ker’sene home, an’ when de roof fell in I 
wuz up on de fence so I c’u’d see de fire, an’ 
de can slipped—» 

« What fence ?» said Cully, shaking him as 
a terrier would a rat. 

« Why, dat fence on de hill.» 

That was enough for Cully. He had his 
man. The lie had betrayed him. Without a 
word he jerked the cowardly boy from the 
ground, and marched him straight into the 
kitchen: 

« Say, Carl, I got de fire-bug. Ye kin smell 
de ker’sene on his clo’es.» 


(To be concluded.) 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 


THE FLIGHT. 


LONG the lonely mountain 
And down the dusky vale, 
He took by scaur and tangle 
A path without a trail. 


No bird sang on that journey, 
And, piping through the glade, 

No brown young shepherd hurried 
From sun to happier shade. 


There was no wind; the tree-tops 
Seemed frozen on the sky: 

There was no sound; the wild-woods 
Gave forth no wild thing’s cry. 


He saw no foe before him, 
He saw none in the rear, 

Yet ever seemed to hurtle 
The wild, avenging spear. 


The sunlight made his shadow 
One crouching at his knees; 
The darkness hid the leering face 

Of hate among the trees. 


He thought he heard low whispers, 
And stealthy foemen glide, 

As all his dark pursuers 
Closed round on every side. 


Yet never hand was lifted 
Against him in that place, 
And never grim avenger 
With him stood face to face. 


He was his own sad victim; 
His was the slayer’s part: 

For ever sped the arrow— 
The sin within his heart. 


L. Frank Tooker. 
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How to be a Congressman after Election. 





VERY one who has made personal efforts to induce 

Congress to take action upon some question of large 
public importance has been surprised and disheartened 
by the lack of interest which the average congressman 
has shown in his appeals. There are a few members in 
both houses who are always ready and willing to help in 
such causes, but the great mass of members are either 
indifferent or passively hostile. They really take no in- 
terest in these matters, because they do not see behind 
them a perceptible, concrete body of voters in their own 
districts, whose support will be influenced by their con- 
duct in regard to them. The average congressman, as 
soon as he is elected, begins to shape his course in the 
way which he thinks most likely to secure his reélection. 
He bends his mind entirely upon his own district, and 
divides that district in his mental vision into blocks of 
voters whose allegiance is to be secured only by careful 
attention to their various demands, and careful avoid- 
ance of all offense to their prejudices. 

In other words, instead of becoming a public servant, 
the average congressman becomes a slave to his con- 
stituents. When a question comes before the House of 
which he is a member he does not ask, « Which side 
of this is right and just and best for all the people?» 
but « Which side can I take and thereby get the lar- 
gest number of votes in my district?» He makes no 
attempt to lead the people, but follows them, no mat- 
ter whether they be right or wrong. For the sake of 
placating this block of voters he stifles his convictions 
on one question, and to win over that block he dodges 
and trims so on another question that nobody can tell 
where he really stands. His mind is so completely ab- 
sorbed in this personal business that he is able to give 
little thought to the public business of the country; 
hence his indifference toward it when his support is 
sought. 

Thus. it comes about that few congressmen attain 
national prominence by making for themselves reputa- 
tions which lift them above their fellows. The great 
mass of people take no interest in the subjects to which 
most congressmen devote their time and energy, but 
they do take. a.great deal of interest in large questions, 
and look eagerly to see what position individual mem- 
bers hold upon them. Generally they look in vain so far 
as the great majority of congressmen are concerned. 
A few well-known leaders appear at the front, but 
scarcely any one else shows a head. The result is that 
the people come to the conclusion that Congress as a 
whole is an incompetent body, and when election day 
arrives go to the polls in disgust and vote to give the 
other party a trial. They usually do this in such an 
irresistible mass that all the painstaking efforts of the 
congressman to keep himself «solid» with the voters 
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amount to nothing. General disgust with his incompe- 
tence overcomes all the individual favor which he has 
secured by his absorption in petty political devices. 

It is passing strange that the invariable failure which 
attends this policy has not long ago convinced every 
intelligent congressman of its folly. We have said 
that the people look eagerly for decisive action by 
their congressmen when important questions are under 
consideration, and this is unquestionably the fact. Like 
all other nations, we are hero-worshipers, and are on the 
watch for heroes whom we can worship. The poor sub- 
stitutes with which we are compelled to put up at times 
afford pathetic evidence of the strength of this desire. 
During the last year, especially, a great majority of the 
people of the country—the entire body of men who rep- 
resent its commercial and industrial stability and wealth 
—have been looking with strained and hungry eyes for 
congressmen, or any other variety of statesmen, who 
could be trusted to lead us out of our currency slough 
of despond, but they have found not one. It is possible 
that by the time these lines reach the public a Moses 
of this kind may have revealed himself in the new Con- 
gress. Let us hope he will, and we venture the predic- 
tion that if he does he will be hailed with joy by the 
country, and started at once on the road to political 
eminence and glory. 

As we have pointed out in previous articles in this 
place, the people have never failed to reward courage 
and high principle in public life. A signal instance of 
this kind occurred in the career of the late Justice 
Lamar. When he was senator in 1878, the legislature 
of his State—Mississippi—passed joint resolutions in- 
structing him to vote in favor of the repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act and for the remonetization of silver. He 
declined to do so, gave the reasons for his course in the 
open Senate, and then resigned his seat and appealed 
to the people of the State for judgment on his course. 
He took the stump and explained to the people why he 
thought he was right and the legislature wrong on the 
financial question, and made the campaign so completely 
one of education that at its close he was reélected to 
the Senate by the new legislature unanimously. The 
people had listened to him attentively, recognizing in 
him a true leader whom they were willing to follow. 

No one can doubt that if all our congressmen were to 
take this course on public questions we should have a 
far abler body of statesmen than we have to-day, and 
should have to spend far less time in fighting popular 
delusions or «crazes.» Suppose the majority of South- 
ern and Western congressmen had followed Mr. Lamar’s 
example when the silver question came into prominence 
seventeen years ago,—had gone to the people and had 
shown them the truth of the matter, instead of follow- 
ing them in their error and aggravating their delusion, — 
would we not have escaped nearly or quite all of the 
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monetary troubles from which we have suffered and 
are still suffering ? 

Suppose, further, that there should appear in the pre 
ent Congress a few men who from the outset should de- 
vote themselves intelligently, studiously, and fearlessly 
to the advocacy of the right side of all great public 
questions, such as sound finance, a reformed currency, 
the merit system, forest preservation, and other sub- 
jects of a non-partizan sort vitally affecting the happi- 
ness and welfare of the whole people, and the true 
greatness and glory of the country: does anybody doubt 
that the people would joyfully rally to their support, 
and that within a few years they would be recognized 
as national leaders, and would become the leading 
candidates for the highest offices in the land? There 
can be no question whatever of this. The people are 
yearning for leaders, and mourning because they find 
them not. Why cannot some of our congressmen see 
their opportunity in this situation, and improve it? 


The Craze for Publicity. 


It is a strange thing to see how deeply certain people 
of our time have been smitten with a form of insanity 
which may be called, for want of a dictionary word, 
publicomania. The name is rather ugly, and altogether 
irregular, being of mixed Latin and Greek descent; but 
then it is no worse than the thing it describes, which is, 
in fact, a sort of mongrel madness. It has some kinship 
with the Roman Grandio’s passion for celebrity which 
Seneca satirized, and not a little likeness to the petty 
ostentation of Beau Tibbs at which Goldsmith laughed 
kindly in London a century ago. But in our own day the 
disease has developed a new symptom. It is not enough 
to be pointed out with the forefinger of notoriety: the 
finger must be stained with printer’s ink. The craving 
for publicity is not satisfied with anything but a para- 
graph in the newspapers; then it wants a column; and 
finally it demands a whole page with illustrations. The 
delusion consists in the idea that a sufficient quantity of 
this kind of notoriety amounts to fame. 

It is astonishing to observe how much time, energy, 
ingenuity, money, and life people who are otherwise 
quite sane will spend for the sake of having their names 
and unimportant doings chronicled in a form of print 
which can be preserved only in private and very incon- 
venient scrap-books. In England, where they have a 
hereditary aristocracy and a « Court Journal,» the mania 
seems less difficult to understand. But in this country, 
where the limits of the «smart» set are confessedly un- 
defined and indefinable, changing with the fluctuations 
of the stock-market and the rise and fall of real estate, 
it is impossible to conceive what benefit or satisfaction 
reasonable beings can derive from a temporary enrol- 
ment among the -assistants at fashionable - weddings, 
the guests at luxurious banquets, or the mourners at 
magnificent funerals. 

Our wonder increases when we consider that there is 
hardly a detail of private life, from the cradle to the 
grave, which is not now regarded as appropriate for 
publication, provided only the newspapers are persuaded 
to take an interest in it. The interest of the public is 
taken for granted. Formerly the intrusion of reporters 
Into such affairs was resented. Now it is their occa- 
sional neglect to intrude which causes chagrin. 
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If we could suppose that all this was only a subtle 
and highly refined mode of advertisement, it would be 
comparatively easy to account for it. There would be 
method in the madness. But why in the world should a 
man or a woman care to advertise things which are not 
to be sold—a wedding trousseau, the decorations of a 
bedroom, a dinner to friends, or the flowers which con- 
ceal a coffin? We can see well enough why a dealer in 
old silver should be pleased at having his wares de- 
scribed in the newspapers. But what interest has Mr. 
Newman Biggs in having the public made aware of the 
splendor and solidity of his plate? We can understand 
why a Circassian father should wish to have his daugh- 
ter’s portrait published, although, if it were like the 
prints in our daily papers, he would probably be disap- 
pointed in its effect on the chances of a good sale. But 
why should an American father like it or submit to it? 

Of course we recognize the fact that there is such a 
thing as public life. It is natural and reasonable that 
those who are engaged in it should accept publicity, and 
even seek it within proper limits, so far as it may be a 
necessary condition of success in their work. Authors 
and artists wish to have their books read and their 
pictures looked at. Statesmen and reformers desire to 
have their policies and principles discussed, in order that 
they may be adopted. Benefactors of mankind wish at 
least to have their schools and hospitals and libraries 
received with as much attention as may be needed to 
make them useful. But why the people who are chiefly 
occupied in eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, should wish to have their lives turned inside 
out on the news-stands passes comprehension. They 
subject themselves to all the inconveniences of royalty, 
being, as Montaigne says, « in all the daily actions of life 
encircled and hemmed in by an importunate and tedious 
multitude,» without any of its compensations. They 
are exposed by their own fantastic choice to what 
Cowley called «a quotidian ague of frigid impertin- 
ences,» and they get nothing for it but the disadvan- 
tage of being talked about. The result of their labors 
and sufferings is simply to bring them to the condi- 
tion of a certain William Kenrick, LL. D., of whom old 
Samuel Johnson said, «Sir, he is one of those who have 
made themselves public without making themselves 
known.» 

But if we are inclined to be scornful of the vagaries 
of publicomania, this feeling must surely be softened 
into something milder and more humane when we reflect 
upon the unhappy state of mind to which it reduces 
those who are afflicted with it. They are not as other 
men, to whom life is sweet for its own sake. The feasts 
to which they are bidden leave them hungry unless their 
presence is recorded in the « Daily Eavesdropper.» They 
are restless in their summer rest unless their comings 
and goings are printed in the chronicle of fashionable 
intelligence. Their new houses do not please them if 
the "newspaper fails to give sufficient space to the an- 
nouncement that they are «at home». It is a miserable 
condition, and one from which all obscure and happy 
persons should pray to be delivered. 

There is, however, a great consolation for true lovers 
of humanity in the thought that the number of people 
who are afflicted with this insanity in an incurable form 
is comparatively small. They make a great noise, like 
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Edmund Burke’s company of grasshoppers under a leaf 
in a field where a thousand cattle are quietly feeding; 
but, after all, the great silent classes are in the major- 
ity. The common sense of mankind agrees with the 
poet Horace in his excellent praise of the joys of 
retirement: 

Secretum iter, et fallentis semita vite. 

One of the best antidotes and cures of the craze 
for publicity is a love of poetry and of the things that 
belong to poetry—the beauty of nature, the sweetness 
and splendor of the common human affections, and those 
high thoughts and unselfish aspirations which are the 
enduring treasures of the soul. It is good to remem- 
ber that the finest and most beautiful things that can 
ever come to us cannot possibly be news to the public. 
It is good to find the zest of life in that part of it which 
does not need, and will not bear, to be advertised. It 
is good to talk with our friends, knowing that they will 
not report us; and to play with the children, knowing 
that no one is looking at us; and to eat our meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart. It is good to recog- 
nize that the object of all true civilization is that a 
man’s house, rich or poor, shall be his castle, and not 
his dime museum. It is good to enter into the spirit of 
Wordsworth’s noble sonnet, and, turning back to «the 
good old cause,» thank God for those safeguards of the 
private life which still preserve in so many homes 


Our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


The Ethics of Yachting. 


Or the large sports, outside the field of athletics, which 
have stirred the pulses of men, there is only one which, 
according to the standards and tastes of the present 
time, may be called a noble sport. Those that are 
brutal, like pugilism and bull-fighting, are now gen- 
erally held to be ignoble, and those that stimulate the 
gambling passion of the age are more or less degrad- 
ing; it is only yachting which in the realm of large sport 
continues to raise men to a sense of self-mastery and a 
mastery of nature’s forces, with no other aim than the 
crowning of emulation with the laurel of honorable 
victory. 

Yachting is the large sport above all others in which 
the unquestioned honesty of the contestants is a pri- 
mary matter of course. With the gambling sports it is 
different. They are to some extent hedged about by 
rules made for the purpose of keeping the contestants 
and their employees within the bounds of fair dealing. 
It is true that men of the highest sense of honor engage 
in them, but the majority of the devotees who follow the 
sport as gamesters are satisfied with what is known as 
gamblers’ honor. With them an imputation of fraud 
leaves no stain on the sport if the charge cannot be 
proved. 

But in yachting the slightest breath of scandal cap- 
sizes the pleasure of the contest. Its rules do not as- 
sume the liability of a deviation from the ordinary lines 
of honorable conduct; they provide merely for a basis 
of measurement by which the relative force of the con- 
testants may be determined, and for a common under- 
standing as to rights of way, so that accidents may be 
avoided, or, if they occur, may be accurately charged to 
somebody’s account. They provide for a remeasurement 
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in case an opponent thinks a mistake has been made in 
the intricate computation, or through negligence. They 
prescribe that the « trim » shall not be altered, and that 
certain minor adjustments shall not be made, within a 
fixed space of time. In effect everything is left to the 
honorable disposition of the contestants, and in recog- 
nition of that fact a winner of a prize makes formal 
acknowledgment before taking it that he has adhered 
to the rules. In match contests an owner’s representa- 
tive, with, perhaps, a member of the governing com- 
mittee, sails on each yacht, not for the purpose of spy- 
ing a possible propensity to alter ballast or gain an 
advantage by some ingenious bit of smartness or 
meanness, but to observe from the point of view of 
each contending yacht mistakes as to the course, ob- 
stacles that may unexpectedly appear, and accidents 
which from the nature of the sport are always to be 
apprehended. 

In yachting the responsibility for a dishonorable ac- 
tion cannot be shifted from an owner, in charge, to his 
officers and crew. The latter have it in their power to 
weaken a stay or a rope, or to do some malicious injury 
calculated to impair the efficiency of a yacht; but they 
can do nothing outside the strict performance of their 
duty which would give their yacht an advantage over a 
rival. The discipline essential to the successful handling 
of a great yacht, no less than the mechanical factors 
involved, precludes the possibility of effective dishon- 
esty by subordinates. So if a greater insult than an 
imputation of personal dishonesty could be offered toa 
yacht-owner, it might be conveyed in a vague charge 
that his officers and crew had assumed the responsibility 
of cheating in his behalf. That not one man among a 
large crew would be found willing to safeguard the 
honor of an employer would be a supposition quite 
preposterous. 

Under the moral conditions which prevail in the sport 
of yachting an unsportsmanlike suspicion is as much 
out of place as a dishonorable action. A yachtsman who 
lodges a suspicion of dishonesty against a contestant is 
in honor bound to rest from the contest. There could be 
no true sport in such a match. Somebody must be ruled 
out—either the accused as a dishonest yachtsman, or 
the accuser as being in a state of mind inconsistent 
with honorable competition. If the accuser, from easy 
notions of other people’s sense of honor, should fail to 
see the impropriety of racing with an imputation of dis- 
honesty in the balance, the regatta committee ought to 
act instantly and with decision. Investigation might 
exculpate the accused, but that would not of itself 
exonerate the accuser; to proceed with a contest under 
those conditions would be to invite disorder, for 4 
yachtsman capable of an unsportsmanlike suspicion 
would be prone, in case of defeat, to find other sources 
of dissatisfaction, and in the end to revive the charge 
of dishonesty as a cloak for his chagrin. A committee 
which would allow such an incident in yachting to be 
smoothed over, either out of mistaken courtesy to 4 
guest or to save a great contest from collapse, would 
not be equal to its duty, and would merely run the risk 
of exchanging an unfortunate failure for a disgraceful 
fiasco. 

In a common respect for sportsmanlike honor, inter- 
national yachting has shed a new luster on the nautical 
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inheritance of Englishmen and Americans; but if the 
sport must be conducted according to the ethics of the 
race-course, With suspicions of unfairness and unmanly 
bickerings, we believe the yachtsmen of both countries 
would prefer to know that the America’s cup, and 
all other international trophies, were lying at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 


A Model Dramatic Performance. 


Tue recent performance in this city, by Sir Henry 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the London Lyceum com- 
pany, of Mr. Comyns Carr’s play «King Arthur» was 
a complete demonstration of the falsity and absurdity 
of the various pleas advanced by the majority of our 
so-called managers in extenuation of their failure to 
provide wholesome and rational entertainment. These 
autocrats of the footlights claim that they are obliged 
to cater to the public taste; that there is no popular 
demand for, or appreciation of, the serious, poetic, ro- 
mantic, or literary drama; that they produce the best 
plays to be had in the market; and that they cannot 
justly be held responsible for the lack of able play- 
wrights and competent actors. The exact reverse of all 
this is the fact. As we have pointed out in previous 
articles on this subject, the public has no voice in the 
selection of the theatrical fare set before it, but invari- 
ably patronizes the best dishes, of whatever kind they 
may happen to be; whereas our managers, with very few 
exceptions, do not know good from bad, have no inde- 
pendence of judgment, and are absolutely terrified by 
anything like originality on the part of an unknown 
author. They have discouraged native writers by im- 
porting nearly all their plays from Paris or London, 
and have stunted the artistic growth of young actors by 
a system which debars them largely from opportunities 
of proper training. 

If Sir Henry Irving had been a manager of this kind, 
instead of being a man of force, ambition, and intel- 
lect, devoted to his profession and resolved to estab- 
lish its right to a place among the arts, he would not 
now be the most famous actor playing at this time, as 
he undoubtedly is, in spite of his faults; nor would 
the London Lyceum be the only real dramatic school 
worth talking about in the English-speaking world. 
What is and what has been the secret of his success? 
Not his dramatic genius, for no actor of his eminence 
has owed so little to natural inspiration. Not inherited 
fame, for he is the first of his family to win renown upon 
the stage. Not chance, for his upward progress has 
been slow and steady, and from the first he has been the 
architect of his own fortunes. The simple explanation 
is that he has had faith in the eagerness of the public 
to patronize the best work, and courage enough to act 
upon his convictions. This may sound like a truism, but 
it is one that cannot be insisted upon too strongly. 
There never was an actor who has been assailed more 
vigorously or more persistently by the critics than he. 
His warmest admirers must admit that he has essayed 
characters for which he is unfitted physically and tem- 
peramentally; and yet, in spite of occasional personal 
failures, his managerial career has been one long and 
unbroken record of triumphant prosperity. 

Many of the most striking characteristics of his 
liberal and enlightened theories of management were 
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exemplified in his representation of «King Arthur,» 
which was a delight not only to cultivated men and 
women, but to the great mass of fairly intelligent 
theater-goers. The public crowded the house at every 
performance, although the ordinary prices of the seats 
had been nearly doubled. Yet it appealed, not to that 
love of the morbid, the sensational, the grotesque, or the 
vulgar which is supposed by our modern managers to 
dominate the popular mind, but to the natural admira- 
tion, common to mankind at large, of what is beautiful, 
romantic, poetic, heroic, or ennobling. If the play had 
been presented through the combined efforts of a check- 
book, a dry-goods house, a decorator, and the ordinary 
stage manager only, the appeal probably would have been 
made in vain; altogether too much would have been left 
to the imagination. Sir Henry Irving knew how to sur- 
round the personages of the playwright with the atmo- 
sphere and spirit of the place and period to which they 
were assigned. To secure all possible accuracy and con- 
sistency in the designs of the costumes and scenery he 
employed the services of one of the greatest experts in 
such matters—Sir Edward Burne-Jones. For the inci- 
dental music, used with such admirable effect, he went to 
one of the most popular and gifted of modern composers, 
Arthur Sullivan. To the general preparation he contrib- 
uted his own extraordinary intelligence and energy, his 
keen sense of pictorial and dramatic effect, and his in- 
tense appreciation of the value of minute detail. The re- 
sult was an entertainment of the rarest excellence in all 
its distinctive features, whether literary, artistic, or the- 
atrical. More than one of those beautiful stage-pictures 
will live long in the memory of those who witnessed 
them. The scene at the magic mere, with its background 
of rugged rock and glimpses of darkened landscape, its 
storm-clouds streaked with red, its chorus of spirits, 
and the flashing brand «Excalibur» rising from the 
silver waters, was full of the atmosphere of romance 
and mysticism, through which the figures of Merlin and 
the King moved with majestic effect. What, again, 
could be more in consonance with the spirit of the play 
than the noble and picturesque hall at Camelot, with its 
groups of knights in clanking armor, and the fluttering 
array of pennons encircling Arthur’s throne? The whole 
thing was instinct with the very breath of chivalry. 
Certainly no lovelier woodland picture than that of the 
« Queen’s Maying » was ever set on any stage, while the 
final tableau of the « Passing of Arthur,» fit conclusion 
to so refined and imaginative a pageant, was a triumph 
of theatrical illusion. 

In this rich and appropriate, but never profuse or 
gaudy, setting the literary and poetic qualities of Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s scholarly and elevated play found perfect 
expression, while the dramatic elements were duly empha- 
sized and interpreted by a company of experienced, but 
not brilliant players, drilled in the observance of the 
nicest cooperation. It was this delightful harmony of pur- 
pose and achievement that constituted the charm of the 
performance, quite as much as the noble, tender, courtly, 
and pathetic Arthur, or the charming and sympathetic 
Guinevere of Miss Ellen Terry. 

The potency, versatility, and profound insight of the 
actor have won for him present and lasting renown. 
His fame as a manager will be still more enduring, for 
he will leave behind him a standard by which his suc- 
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cessors will be judged long after he has retired from 
the scene. He has proved that management is an art, 
not a speculation, and that the elevation of the stage is 
not only practicable, but immensely profitable. 


The Effect of Large Ideas on Small Minds. 


ONE of the most interesting of psychological studies 
is the effect of a large idea upon a small mind. A 
large idea entering a large mind balances and dignifies 
it; its effect upon a small mind is often completely up- 
setting. The man becomes intellectually top-heavy and 
unsteady. 

When one becomes observant of this phenomenon he 
finds much to amuse, and again much to deplore. He 
is amused, for instance, to notice the results of this 
overloading throughout a long career. Where a subject 
is thus acted upon by a succession of ideas, each em- 
bodying an important truth which the man is incapa- 
ble of carrying, his receptivity to impression proves to 
be his bane. The sudden realization for the first time 
of a fundamental principle makes a monomaniac of 
him. Another sudden realization of still another funda- 
mental principle, and he is spinning off at a new tangent. 

But there are times when this effect of large ideas 
upon little minds is most mischievous and deplorable. 
Thus is bred the race of incurable cranks in philosophy, 
theology, art, and politics. The word «crank » has been 
maliciously misused for purposes of cynical ridicule; 
but it is too descriptive a name to be set aside. The 
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congenital crank is always started on his career of 
inutility by this application of a big idea to a small 
brain. The most tiring thing about him is his self-com- 
placency, owing to his knowledge of the fact that better 
men have been miscalled by his own accurately descrip. 
tive cognomen. 

A large half truth is as upsetting to a. small intellect 
as a whole truth. A half truth in such a mind rapidly 
turns into a complete lie, and the poor brain throbs and 
shrills on like millstones grinding air. 

Such a description of certain psychological phenom- 
ena should perhaps be illustrated with actual incidents, 
But, after all, the statement will give satisfaction to 
more persons without, than with, such illustrations. His- 
tory is full of facts which go to prove the thesis, and 
each reader will remember cases which fall in with his 
own theories and prejudices. And as for the present, 
every community teems with illustrations; they are so 
numerous and so close at hand that the cap will find 
more heads to fit if the latter are unnamed than if it 
were possible to point them out with individual minute- 
ness. 

It should be remembered that few men have done 
their whole, fearless duty in the community without at 
some time being mistaken for fanatics and cranks. But 
this does not diminish the danger to which a commu- 
nity is subjected when some of its most well-meaning 
citizens betray a tendency to eccentricity, owing to the 
impinging of large thoughts on small intellects. 





The Plight of the Arid West. 


HE conquest of arid America, as outlined in the May 
CENTURY, will scarcely be realized unless there is 
an early and radical reform in existing land laws. If 
these arid wastes are to be changed into fertile fields; 
if those who give their labor and means to the work of 
reclamation are to have an adequate reward; if the 
irrigated home is to have the same security as that in 
regions of abundant rainfall, then there must be laws 
and institutions in conformity with physical conditions 
and industrial needs. This is not the case at present. 
The extension of irrigation has been marked by contin- 
uous controversies and disastrous litigation over water 
rights. Throughout the entire arid region the nature of 
these rights is as yet involved in confusion and uncer- 
tainty, if not open controversy. The adoption of the 
doctrine of ownership of water apart from land, already 
recognized in more than half of the arid States and 
Territories, makes it a speculative commodity, and 
threatens its users with exactions which no lover of his 
country can contemplate with satisfaction. 
Thus far this conquest has been one of spoliation as 
well as development. With the creation of homes has 





gone the destruction of the mountain forests upon which 
their prosperity largely depends. Not since the strife 
between the herdsmen of Abraham and the herdsmen of 


|Lot have there been more serious contests over range 


rights than those now prevailing in many sections over 
the possession of the free grazing-lands—contests which 
cannot be ended like the biblical one, because there is 
no unoccupied land to the right hand or the Jeft. 

These evils have their origin in inadequate land laws. 
The attempt to extend to this region the operation of a 
land system framed for a region of abundant rainfall, 
ignoring the changes in climatic conditions, is so seri- 
ous an error that the best results are impossible. It 
prevents the best use of either irrigable, forest, or graz- 
ing-lands, and by ignoring wholly the water-supply opens 
the way for endless abuses. The truth of these state- 
ments can best be shown by considering each of these 
classes of land separately. 


IRRIGABLE LANDS. 


Axout one tenth of the arid region can be reclaimed. 
The ultimate percentage will depend upon the methods 
employed to secure the conservation and proper use of 
the water-supply. The success and prosperity which at- 
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tend this reclamation will depend largely on the methods 
employed in its distribution and control. 

The history of irrigation shows that to prevent abuses 
water rights must inhere in the land and pass with land 
titles. It is only where the irrigated home controls both 
elements of fertility that success is assured. Successful 
land laws must recognize these facts. In disregard of 
manifest requirements and of the teaching of experience, 
we have a land system which divorces them at the out- 
set. The public land of the arid region belongs to the 
General Government; the water-supply is owned or con- 
|trolled by the several States. Title to land comes from 
‘the nation; title to water from the State. No right to 


| water goes with a land patent. Each arid State has a 


different law governing water rights, and in none are 
the titles adequate or satisfactory. 

Under the present land system there is neither super- 
vision over the location of canals, limitation of their 
number, or protection for the investments made in their 
construction. As a result, canals are improperly located 
and streams are often notoriously over-appropriated. A 
visitor to St. Vrain Cafion, Colorado, will find three ca- 
nals leaving the east side of the stream, so near each 
other that a stone can be thrown across the whole. 
They parallel each other for miles, reclaiming a region 
which could have been watered equally well from a 
single channel. It needs no acquaintance with irrigation 
to recognize the waste of money in constructing three 
canals instead of one, in the maintenance of three head- 
gates and supervision of three diversions, where one 
would have served every purpose. To one familiar with 
the subject the enormous loss of water from seepage 
and evaporation becomes the most serious evil of this 
haphazard development. 

This is not an isolated instance. The last report of 
the State engineer of Colorado estimates that sixty per 
cent. of the water wasted in irrigation is due to the 
needless multiplicity of canals. Eighty-five ditches have 
been built to divert the water of the stream which sup- 
plies the capital of Wyoming. Nine months in the year 
the city’s appropriation absorbs its entire flow. The 
water secured by the other eighty-four appropriators is 
entirely accidental. One of the largest ditches, which 
it cost thousands of dollars to construct, has never se- 
cured a gallon of water from the stream. Nine tenths of 
the ditches, with the money spent in their construction, 
are not only wasted, but are a prolific source of mischief 
in promoting water-right controversies. In every arid 
State the significance of these facts is understood. The 
importance of limiting the number of ditches, and the 
gain which would come from their location according 
to a prearranged plan, are fully appreciated; but so long 
as there is no local control over public land, State su- 
pervision is impossible. 

Under the present land system much of the best land 
and the largest rivers are unused. The Platte, Yellow- 
stone, Missouri, Snake, and Colorado are all examples of 
the extent of our wasted resources. This is because of 
lack of protection for the money required to divert and 
distribute their waters. Small streams can be diverted 
by individuals, but codperative effort or corporate capi- 
tal is required to control a river. The outlay thus made 
must be returned by the use of the water. It can be in- 
sured only by reserving the land under canals for actual 


cultivators of the soil and users of water. Except where 
provided for in lands under State control, there is no 
way of insuring this result. The homestead law does not 
require reclamation, but only nominal residence for a 
brief period. By means of this law all the land under a 
canal may be absorbed by speculative filings, while its 
builders, deprived of its source of revenue and subjected 
to heavy charges for maintenance, are driven into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Intrinsically there is no more meritorious or secure 
investment than the construction of irrigation works. 
There is scarcely an instance in which the increase 
in land values has not been far greater than the cost 
of the work; but because this increase does not go to 
those who make the outlay, results have been unsat- 
isfactory. In all the West, though millions of dollars 
have been invested in canals, there is not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, a large irrigation work built to water public 
land which has not been financially disastrous to its 
builders. 

There is no necessity for this condition of affairs. 
There are thousands of home-seekers willing to occupy 
and use the irrigable lands, and to pay for the works to 
reclaim them. The lands should be reserved for them. 
The remedy is simple. Make the title to all irrigable 
land depend on reclamation. 


THE FOREST LANDS. 


ALONG with the proper management and use of the 
water-supply isthe problem of its preservation. It is 
this which gives value to the forest lands. All perennial 
streams have their sources among the snow-clad sum- 
mits of the mountains. It is also in this region of 
summer frosts that the timber lands are found. 

The head waters of the streams are covered by the for- 
ests’ cooling shade; here the snows are held and the waters 
retained until the time of greatest need on the thirsty 
plains below. The value of a river for irrigation de- 
pends not on its yearly discharge, but on its proper dis- 
tribution. A mountain torrent in May, if followed by a 
dry channel in August, is of little value. Yet this is the 
result which will follow the removal of the forests from 
our mountain slopes. 

The greatest menace to their preservation is fire. The 
industrial value of the timber is, as a rule, limited; and 
the actual use of a century would be less than the de- 
struction wrought by two fires witnessed by the writer. 
The latter of these destroyed fully one third of the tim- 
ber along the eastern slope of the Big Horn Mountains. 
In the thirty days during which the fire raged there was 
greater loss to the available water-supply of this region 
than will be replaced by all the reservoirs constructed 
within the lifetime of this generation. 

The question to be solved is, Can these areas be pro- 
tected from fire? To do this will require comprehensive 
action and adequate governmental supervision. The 
forests will all be destroyed before these lands pass into 
the hands of private owners and have their preservation 
assured by the incentive of self-interest. Left, as they 
now are, exposed to the carelessness of tourists and 
hunters and to the indifference of those using them 
as grazing-areas, their destruction will increase with 
the facilities of travel and the settlement of the lands 
below. 
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THE GRAZING-LANDS. 


THE irrigable and forest lands comprise but a small 
fraction of the arid region. Between the valley which 
can be watered and the mountain snows is an expanse 
of hill and plain, embracing nearly one third of the 
United States, which has no agricultural value except for 
the pasturage it affords. In the aggregate this is very 
great. The live stock supported thereon has in the past 
constituted more than half the taxable wealth of several 
arid States, and has given employment to a large per- 
centage of their people. For the past few years the 
press of this region has been filled with accounts of 
conflicts over the possession of this range. In the 
autumn of 1894 flocks of sheep driven from Utah into 
Colorado met with armed resistance from the settlers 
of the latter State. In the spring of 1895 similar re- 
sistance met an attempt to occupy the grazing-land of 
Colorado by flocks from Wyoming. Eight hundred men 
were reported as under arms in the region in dispute. 
For several months there was daily danger of an armed 
conflict, and it was finally averted by an agreement 
which, without any warrant of law, divided the occu- 
pancy of the region in dispute among the warring 
factions. 

At the last session of the Wyoming legislature a bill 
was introduced making it a misdemeanor to graze sheep 
on public land within two miles of the boundaries of a 
settler’s home. Although the State has no control over 
these lands, so strong was local feeliig that it came 
near passing. Since its failure force has largely taken 
the place of law in an attempt to prescribe boundaries 
on the open range. 

This condition results from the absence of any statute 
providing for the management of the grazing-lands. At 
present they are an open common; there is not a line in 


our land laws which recognizes their existence or pro- 


vides for their disposal. Those using them pay nothing 
for the privilege, either to the State or the nation, nor 
do they observe any rules as to the limit of territory 
| occupied or the number of animals grazed thereon. The 
| temptation to overstock the range, to make the most of 
the present, regardless of the future, is too great to be 
, resisted. While the owners of herds of cattle, as a rule, 
observe fixed boundaries, flocks of sheep range from 
Oregon to Nebraska and from Arizona to the British 
possessions. The native pastures are grazed over un- 
til every vestige of vegetation disappears. In Eastern 
meadows, where the recuperative forces are tenfold 
greater than those of the arid plains, rest and reseeding 
are required: they are much more necessary in a region 
parched in summer by continual drought. The destruc- 
tive effects have become, therefore, too marked to be 
mistaken. Where the early emigrants to California and 
Utah found abundant support for their teams and at- 
tendant live stock, one can now travel a day’s journey 
without securing support for a single animal. Ten years 
ago nearly one million cattle were returned for taxation 
in Wyoming; in 1894 only one third that number were 
assessed. 

In many places the profitable cultivation of irrigated 
land depends on the preservation of the contiguous 
pasturage. Lands remote from railways or local mar- 

kets, as is much of the reclaimed area, can be profit- 
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ably used only to provide the winter food-supply for 
stock grazed on the open range in summer. With the 
destruction of the latter is lost the greater part of the 
value of the irrigated holdings, and in many cases the 
possibility of occupying them at all. Because of this 
there has been growing friction between those having 
homes of this character and the owners of nomadic 
flocks who disregard their necessities. A continuance 
of the present policy means a continuance of the war- 
fare for possession, and the ultimate destruction of the 
native grasses, with all that it implies. 

Where the development of a country requires that 
force shall take the place of law, where the reward of toil 
spent in the creation of homes and adding to the country’s 
permanent wealth is endangered by a pursuit which im- 
proves nothing, develops nothing, and which, if con- 
tinued a thousand years, would leave this region less 
populous and productive than it is to-day, a change in 
conditions cannot be too swift or comprehensive. 

The arid West does not reflect the best tendencies of 
irrigated lands. Our water laws are inferior to those 
of both Canada and Australia, countries in which the 
practice of irrigation is of more recent origin than with 
us. The time has come for a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this subject, and for national 
pride in securing the best possible results. 


Elwood Mead, 
State Engineer of Wyoming. 


CHEYENNE. 


Were Colonial Bricks Imported from England ? 


In THE CENTURY for December, 1894, John William- 
son Palmer, in his article «Old Maryland Homes and 
Ways,» says that «here [in Maryland] stood the sturdy 
domicile, broad and square, built of bricks brought over 
from England in the ships that came for tobacco» 
Now Maryland was settled in great measure by Virgin- 
ians, and Mr. Palmer repeats only what is current as an 
accepted tradition in Virginia. 

But traditions are not history, and if Mr. Palmer has 
any facts from the Maryland records to support the 
tradition, I, for one, would like to know what they are. 
On the contrary, the facts from the Virginia records 
are all the other way. In spite of the tradition, there 
is not a case to be found in the annals of Virginia of 
bricks imported from England. 

Indeed, the objection to the tradition is at the thresh- 
old. It stands to reason that it was easier to import 
brickmakers than brick. Moreover, the importation of 
settlers was a paying business, since for every immi- 
grant there were allowed fifty acres of land to the im- 
porter. Many ships went to England yearly with to- 
bacco from Maryland and Virginia, but they came back 
freighted, not with brick, but with immigrants, servants, 
and dry-goods. There is no lack of bills of lading giving 
evidence of such cargoes. Sober thought seems to repudi- 
ate the idea of importing across 3000 miles of water, 
in the little vessels of that day, a commodity like brick, 
which in damp weather would absorb vast quantities 
of water, endanger the vessel, and bring no adequate 
return. 

We know that there is no lack of good brick clay in 
Virginia and Maryland; and the truth is that if there 
was anything, after the making of tobacco, in which the 
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planters were well versed, it was in the making of brick. 
But I must quote the records. 

Now it seems that brick was made use of almost 
contemporaneously with the first settlement. To quote 
the Rev. Alexander Whitaker, who wrote, in 1612, of 
Virginia: « The higher ground is much like the moulds 
of France, clay and sand being proportionately mixed 
together at the top; but if we dig any depth (as we have 
done for our bricks) we find it to be red clay, full of 
glistering spangles.» (Brown’s «Genesis of the United 
States,» Vol. II, p. 584.) Again, in the « New Life of Vir- 
ginia,» published by authority of the Council of Virginia 
at London, in 1612, there is this statement: « You shall 
know that our Colonie consisteth of seven hundred men 
at least, of sundrie arts and professions. . . . The Colonie 
is removed up the river fourscore miles further beyond 
Jamestown, to a place of higher ground, strong and de- 
fencible. . . . Being thus invited, here they pitch; the 
spade men fell to digging, the brick men burnt their 
bricks, the Company cut down wood, the carpenters fell 
to squaring out, the sawyers to sawing, the souldiers to 
fortifying, and every man to somewhat.» 

The first brick houses in America made by English- 
men were built at Jamestown; and in August, 1637, 
Alexander Stoner, who calls himself « brickmaker,» took 
out a patent for an acre of land in Jamestown Island, 
«near the brick-kiln.» That the soil on the island was 
prime for making brick is shown by the letter of the 
council in 1667, who, when the king required the fort 
at Old Point to be repaired, argued in favor of that at 
Jamestown, « which hath great comodity of Brick Turfe 
or mudd to fortifye w all» (Sainsbury MSS.). The fort 
at Jamestown, like all the rest, was to be homework, 
since in 1673 there is a complaint on record that the con- 
tractors, Mr. William Drummond and Major Theophilus 
Hone, had « made the brick,» but had not erected the fort. 
(General Court MSS.) And in the York County records 
there is a suit in 1679 « about a house for the saveguard 
of the bricks made upon Col. Baldry’s land for building 
Fort James at Tyndall’s Point » (now Gloucester Point). 

In 1649 there was printed a little tract entitled « The 
Description of Virginia » (published in Force’s « Tracts»), 
wherein it is stated that «the people in Virginia have 
lime in abundance made for their houses, store of Brick 
made, and House and Chimnies built of Brick and some 
wood high and fair, covered with Shingell for Tyles; yet 
they have none that make them [tiles], wanting work- 
men; in that trade the Brickmakers have not the art 
to do it, it shrinketh.» Cypress shingles are still pre- 
ferred in Virginia to clay tile for roofs of dwellings. 
In the act of 1662 providing for brick houses in James- 
town, not only are «brickmakers» mentioned, but the 
prices for «moulding and burning bricks.» (Hening’s 
Statutes.) And in the York County records, in 1692, 
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John Kingston, « brickmaker,» is allowed £7 against 
the estate of Robert Booth «for makeing and burning 
Bricks.» In the inventories of dead men’s personal prop- 
erty there are several mentions of « brick moulds» ne- 
cessary in making the brick. 

The three great public buildings of the colony dur- 
ing the eighteenth century were the college of William 
and Mary, the capitol, and the palace. I have the manu- 
script accounts of the expenses entering into the erec- 
tion of the first, but among them I cannot find any evi- 
dence that the brick was imported. I infer, however, from 
the items for «brick moulds» that the brick was made 
on the spot. The committee appointed to superintend the 
building of the capitol was invested with power to buy 
certain materials in England; if brick had been one, it 
would certainly have been mentioned, contributing, as it 
did, the largest element in the structure. The first capitol 
building was burned down, however, fifty years later, and 
a great contest arose as to its future location. Some 
were for abandoning Williamsburg altogether. Finally 
it was decided to rebuild at the old place, and in John 
Blair’s diary we read: « Nov. 15[1751].—Fair. Skelton 
fired the last kiln for the Capitol.» The same fact is 
noted concerning the other buildings. 

In addition I may say that I have carefully examined 
the files of the Virginia « Gazette » for three years, from 
1736 to 1739, recording the ships entered in the James, 
York, Rappahannock, and Potomac rivers; but there 
is not a single cargo of brick reported in all that 
time, except one of 100,000 brick from New England, 
which came, doubtless, in response to some pressing 
demand. 

How, then, did the idea of houses made of imported 
brick become so firmly fixed in the popular fancy? I 
conceive that the impression arose from mistaking the 
meaning of «English brick.» Houses in Maryland and 
Virginia were, it is true, made of « English brick,” but 
this did not mean imported brick. The statute for build- 
ing up Jamestown in 1662 called for «statute brick,» 
which meant brick made according to the English stat- 
ute. In the early days of the colony, previous to the 
passage of the navigation law, there was a large trade 
with Holland, and a great many Dutchmen came to Vir- 
ginia, where they became useful citizens. I find, in the 
Virginia records, mention made of « Dutch brick,» mean- 
ing brick made after the Dutch fashion—a large order 
of brick, such as, I am informed, one sees in the walls 
of houses in Charleston, South Carolina. Sometimes, it 
seems, the colonists preferred Dutch brick, and the rea- 
son for the distinction between the two kinds was ob- 
vious to them. When in the course of time the cir- 
cumstances of society had changed, the phrase « Eng- 
lish brick » came to be understood as « brick imported 
from England.» 

Lyon G. Tyler, 
President of William and Mary College. 
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« The Lady, or the Tiger ?» '— A New Solution. 


Time: Summer. Place: Mrs. Darrell-King’s Veranda. 


Mrs. Alexander Powers (lowering her parasol, and 
ascending the steps): « Mrs. King is the wily spider who 
waylays us. It is charming to stop midway between the 
beach and hotel, and find the very people one would 
rather see.» 

Chorus: «Thank you.» «Oh, how lovely!» 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake (following, with a 
book in her hand): «Just the hour, too, at the shore, 
when one is so aimless. Life has no object this morn- 
ing—probably because I have finished « Degeneration.» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell (in a steamer chair, studying 
the beach through her lorgnette): «Imagine having an 
object before luncheon! » 

Mrs. Powers (taking the wicker chair proffered by 
Mrs. King): «Bless you, J have one! My entire atten- 
tion is absorbed in trying not to look limp. Alexander 
says that for a quiet resort this is the most hair-curling 
place he ever encountered.» 

Chorus: «Oh!» «Ah!» 

Miss Del Terrett (from the hammock): «Men hate 
limp women. I don’t blame them. I hate ’em myself. 
We never look more forlorn, though, than the men when 
they go down to the beach with those tiger-striped robes 
over their bathing-suits.» 

Mrs. Powers: «They don’t feel tigerish. A man is 
never so helpless as when he has to leave his hat at 
home.» 

Mrs. Darrell-King (crocheting): «At least, so we 
imagine.» 

Miss Van Mack (adjusting her glasses): « Yes. I find 
that we are prone to endow others with our point of 
view, and take it for granted that certain results must 
spring from the causes which are most apparent to us. 
We always know just what the other person thinks and 
feels, because we should think and feel so under similar 
circumstances. Whereas, in our characters there may 
be only one touch of nature to make us kin, and all the 
other touches diametrically opposed.» 

Miss Del Terrett: «Dear me!» 

Miss Van Mack: «Take the threadbare subject of 
(The Lady, or the Tiger?» What is the use of discussing 
what every woman would have done? I once took my 
note-book and asked certain women what they would 
have done; but I doubt the sincerity of the replies.» 

Mrs. Darrell-King : « Naturally. A woman’s first les- 
son is repression.» 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake: «Oh, dear Mrs. 
King, I don’t think so! Why should n’t one answer hon- 
estly? There is surely but one reply to the Lady or 
Tiger question. Any right-minded woman would give 
him to the—» 

! Mr. Stockton’s story with this title first appeared 
in THe Century for November, 1882. 
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Mrs. Powers: « Well, I don’t believe in half-way mea- 
sures, anyhow. I’d give him straight to the—» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell: «So should I—right straight 
to the—» 

Miss Van Mack: «Why, any woman in her senses 
would say the same thing, if she answered honestly, 
She ’d give him right to the other woman, of course.» 

Simultaneous Chorus of Five: « Yes!» «Yes!» «No!» 
«No!» «No!» 

Mrs. Darrell-King (smiles, and crochets in silence), 

Miss Van Mack: «Well, really! There seems to be 
some diversity here, at any rate. Now, remember. I am 
not speaking of Mr. Stockton’s one particular woman, 
but of what we, individually, would do if the scene 
could be shifted to the present.» 

Miss Del Terrett (swinging lazily): «It would be 
awfully nice to have to do it. Just imagine how excit- 
ing to have the Casino bedecked, and Benjamin’s or- 
chestra playing waltzes, and all your dearest friends 
and best enemies making up box-parties, just to see 
one give a gesture. Why, it would be perfectly lovely. 
I could give him to the other woman—» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell (interpolating): « And spend the 
rest of your life making him wish he ’d never seen 
her.» 

Miss Del Terrett : «Precisely. Or I could give him to * 
the tiger, and be happy ever after as a woman with a 
melancholy history —» 

Miss Van Mack: « And a well-paying lecture tour.» 

Miss Del Terrett : «Of course. The managers would 
bid high. But if you want me to answer honestly—» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell : « You might at least try, Del.» 

Miss Del Terrett : « Thank you, yes. I would give the 
dear man to the other woman, because—» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell: «You know you could get him 
back again.» 

Miss Del Terrett (modestly): « Yes.» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell: «So should I give him to the 
woman. But it would be to see them both eaten up 
afterward by the tiger, which I ’ve no doubt was the 
finale if that—a—person—princess, was it?—in Mr. 
Stockton’s story had anything to do with it.» 

Chorus: «Oh!» «Oh!» «Just listen!» 

Mrs. Darrell-King (quietly): « Was the caged woman 
beautiful ? » . 

Mrs. Powers: «Of course. Better be dead than ugly 
—in a story.» 

Miss Van Mack: «Here is Mrs. Hope. Let us ask 
her, because she is a delightful type of a happy and 
wholesome young woman—» ; 

Mrs. Stanley Hope (stopping at the veranda steps): 
«Good morning, Mrs. King. How interested you all 
look!» 

Miss Van Mack: «Yes, Mrs. Hope; we wish you 0 
tell us which you would do if the scene of Mr. Stock- 
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ton’s story were transferred to the present—give the 
man you love—» 

Mrs. Powers: « Who, by the way, is charming.» 

Miss Van Mack : «— to be eaten by the tiger rather 
than to be married to another woman, or vice versa? 
No, now; don’t go! Please tell us.» 

Mrs. Stanley Hope (on the steps, smiles and blushes): 
«]—oh, don’t ask me. Ask some one else.» 

Chorus: «Go on! Go on!» 

Mrs. Hope: «1 know you will think me perfectly 
dreadful. I suppose I ought to say the woman, but 
(moving down the steps)—but I’m sure I would give 
him to the tiger.» (Runs off, smiling over her shoulder.) 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake: «How dreadful! I 
thought Mrs. Hope so devoted to her husband.» 

Mrs. Darrell-King : «So she is.» 

Mrs. Powers: « Well, now, I will answer honestly. If 
it were any other man I would give him to the woman. 
But I really think J would give Alexander to the tiger.» 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake: «Oh, dear Mrs. 
Powers! No!» 

Mrs. Powers: «It’s so bad for a man to know he ’s 
tremendously in demand.» 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake: «Oh, surely, love 
alone is capable of self-effacement. I ’d give him to the 
other woman gladly, gladly, just because I loved him.» 

Mrs. Powers: «Child, you are not married. J would 
give him to the tiger, ‘gladly, gladly,» for the selfsame 
reason.» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell (looking at her chatelaine watch): 
«Luncheon!» (All move, and collect parasols, etc.) 

Miss Del Terrett: «Mrs. King has n’t expressed her 
opinion yet. 

Miss Elizabeth Whiteford Blake: «Oh, we all know 
what dear Mrs. King will say.» 

Miss Van Mack: «Yes, Mrs. King shall decide this 
hydra-headed question. She is just the one to do it.» 

Mrs. Powers: « Honestly, you know, Mrs. King.» 

Mrs. Darrell-King: «It is consistent to make the 
man the irresponsible being, and leave the woman to 
solve such a question; but I should do the other thing, 
and test the man. I should signal to open both cages.» 

Mrs. Willie Denzell : «Just as I said! Then the tiger 
would eat them both, and that episode would be closed 
—which is always the more desirable way, anyhow.» 

Mrs. Darrell-King : « Not at all. The man would have 
an instant of time in which to choose. He must either 
spring into the cage with the woman to save himself 
from the tiger, and in so doing renounce me ; or he would 
give himself to the tiger rather than marry the other 
woman. But the question is, which—» 

Butler (in the doorway): « Madam, luncheon is ready.» 


Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


What ’s in a Name? 


[Before the battle of Lexington, William Dawes and 
Paul Revere were both despatched to rouse the country, 
Dawes starting first. ] 


I AM a wandering, bitter shade; 

Never of me was a hero made; 

Poets have never sung my praise, 
Nobody crowned my brow with bays; 
And if you ask me the fatal cause, 

I answer only, « My name was Dawes.» 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
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’T is all very well for the children to hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere; 

But why should my name be quite forgot, 
Who rode as boldly and well, God wot? 
Why should I ask? The reason is clear— 
My name was Dawes and his Revere. 


When the lights from the old North Church 
flashed out, 

Paul Revere was waiting about, 

But I was already on my way. 

The shadows of night fell cold and gray 

As I rode, with never a break or pause; 

But what was the use, when my name was 
Dawes ? 


History rings with his silvery name; 
Closed to me are the portals of fame. 
Had he been Dawes and I Revere, 

No one had heard of him, I fear. 

No one has heard of me because 

He was Revere and I was Dawes. 


Helen F. More. 


Ballade of Slips. 


To-pay Art comes at Traffic’s call, 

A victim to commercial sway, 
When poet, novelist, and all 

Who give their budding genius play, 
Must wait for magazines to say 

If Fortune’s scale shall rise or dip; 
And, good or bad, they all convey 

Their answer in a printed slip. 


The singer, thinking to enthrall 
The whole world with his measured lay, 
Soon finds that many slips befall 
The traveler on his lettered way; 
That obstacles, in stern array, 
Beset the road, his feet to trip, 
And editors—fond hope to slay— 
Send answer in a printed slip. 


Refusal slips, both large and small, 
Whispering an editorial nay, 
Haunt me at night like specters tall, 
Reminders of returning day. 
Now as I write I hope and pray, 
When to the mart these lines I ship, 
Accepting them without delay, 
They ’Il answer in a printed slip. 


ENVOI. 


DEAR Princess, for proposals pay 
No sweet reply, by word of lip, 

But send, as promptly as you may, 
Your answer in a printed slip. 


John Albert Macy. 


By the Way. 


THERE is a fatality about a first acceptance—by a 
girl or an editor. They ought to be more careful. 

Do not fret at being misunderstood; it is the privilege 
of the great—and the fool. 


Ir you have faith as mountains, you may perhaps re- 
move a grain of mustard. 


Some people are kept so busy forgiving themselves 
that they have no time to spare for others’ sins. 









DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 





THE FATAL DEFECT. 


SHE: «It does seem as if that picture got further away from a likeness with every sitting.» 
HE: «The trouble is, the more I look at you the less I think of the picture.» 


SHE who cries for justice must get ready for the re- 
turn of the boomerang. 


It is n’t good for children to have too easy a time; 
even a healthy puppy must have a bone to worry. 


No wonder we dread pain; it is defeated spirit and 
triumphant sense. 


To know keen compunction is better than to be wholly 
righteous. 


On, all this talk of realism! A bird gives one the 
sense of flight, not of feathers. 
Dorothea Lummis. 


A Spring Colloquy. 


VIOLET, Violet, where did you capture 
Your pure, unspeakable blue? 

« Her eyes in the springtime I copied, with pencil 
Of magic, and heaven, and dew.» 


Apple-bloom, Apple-bloom, why are your petals 
So blended of roses and snow? 

« All my long bud-time I dreamed of her blushes, 
And like them elected to grow.» 


Buttercup, Buttercup, why are you golden? 
«I looked on the light of her hair, 

And loved it, till God, who is kind to his flowers, 
Made me, too, shining and fair.» 


Maple-bud, Maple-bud, how comes your scarlet 
As warm as the heart of the South? 

«She tasted my sap once, and every faint leaflet 
Took fire at thé touch of her mouth.» 


Mayflower, Mayflower, why is your sweetness 
So subtle, and cool, and divine? 

«I think it’s because she once wore in her bosom 
One fortunate blossom of mine.» 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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